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Art. L—Natural Religion. 


HE author of Ecce Homo now gives us Natural Religion. 
Presumably this is the long-promised book upon funda- 
mental theological questions. In the problematic preface to 
the earlier work, the ambiguity of which had the effect of a 
surprise, it being impossible in the darkness, studiously 
utilised, to tell whether it was the ensign of friend or foe, 
we were informed, it will be remembered, with a certain eccen- 
tricity of definition, that theological questions would be avoided. 
“Christ, as the creator of modern theology and religion,” was 
to form the theme of another volume, “ which, however, the 
author did not hope to publish for some time to come.” More 
than a decade and a half of years have passed away, and now 
a further work appears by the anonymous author, dealing 
professedly with theological questions ; and although it is very 
largely a collection of papers contributed to a monthly magazine, 
there are some reasons for inferring, notwithstanding, that it is 
not intended to be a mere reprint of fugitive papers, but that 
we have before us the long-talked-of speculative foundation of 
his treatment of the life and work of Jesus. Certainly this 
new book is a kind of complement to the earlier one. Whereas 
that discussed, ‘“ How can we esteem Christ if the supernatural 
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is disregarded?” this discusses “How, if the supernatural is 
eschewed, can we regard Christianity?” And the two books 
seem to be carefully arranged on the same plan. There is in 
each a mysterious preface; there is also in each a first and a 
second part of a similar design. In the first part in each the 
author’s plan apparently is to conceal his ultimate opinions 
with some care, and in addition to the perplexity caused by 
indefiniteness of statement, to introduce several chapters 
wholly beside the main argument, in obedience, it would seem, 
to the Ciceronian advice about exordia “reddere auditores 
benevolos attentos dociles ;” then having endeavoured to make 
his readers “sympathetic, alert, and tractable,” to unfold in the 
second part, without let or hindrance, his more esoteric teach- 
ing; the whole in each case being completed by a concluding 
chapter, as apparently hesitant upon the most vital points con- 
troverted as the preceding exposition has been decided. Still, 
with all the apparent similarity of the two books, the pro- 
minent fact in comparing them is a manifest and wide divergence 
of standpoint. In Ecce Homo, for example, it was possible for 
the author to write as his last words upon the origin of the 
Church of Christ, “No man saw the building of the New 
Jerusalem; ... it descended out of heaven from God.” In 
Natural Religion both God and heaven have become as much 
figures of speech as the New Jerusalem, for God is the universe, 
we are told; and when we not unnaturally ask, “ But why 
say God, if you merely mean universe, or world, or nature,” 
we are assured in reply that the question is only verbal. 

For some features of Natural Religion unfeigned commenda- 
tion may be expressed. Style makes the fortune of books, 
and so oftentimes do incidental statements. In both respects 
Natural Religion is noteworthy. It has many felicities of 
expression, beauties of thought, and aptnesses of quotation. 
Take the following apothegm upon the unity of the Bible :— 


“Mr. Mill,” it is said on p. 169, “refers with a touch of sarcasm to 
those who fancy the Bible is all one book. It is a great mistake to do so ; 
but it is perhaps a still greater mistake to think that it is not one book, or 
that it has no unity. The writings of which it is composed, allowing 
a few exceptions, agree together and differ from most other books in certain 
characteristics. Certain large matters are always in question, and the 


action moves forward with a slow evolution, like the dénouement of a play, 
through a thousand years of history.” 
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And in another place the author continues (p. 176) :— 

“That which is peculiar to the Bible, and has caused it to be spoken of 
as one book rather than many, viz., the unity reigning throughout a work 
upon which so many generations laboured, gives it a vastness beyond com- 
parison, so that the greatest work of individual literary genius shows by the 
side of it like some building of human hands beside the Peak of Teneriffe.” 

But for its length, I should like to quote the eloquent and 
acute reflections given in the third chapter, on the distinction 
between intuitive and intellectual knowledge. Having a long 
course before us, however, one additional quotation must suf- 
fice, which it will not be surprising to hear cited again and 
again against the author himself and his new gospel :— 

“Tt is said,” the author writes on p. 181, “that the theophilanthropist 
Larevellére-Lepeaux once confided to Talleyrand his disappointment at the 
ill-success of his attempt to bring into vogue a sort of improved Christianity, 
a benevolent rationalism which he had invented to meet the wants of a 
sceptical age. ‘His propaganda made no way,’ he said ; ‘ what was he to 
do?’ he asked. The ex-bishop politely condoled with him, feared it was 
indeed a difficult task to found a new religion, more difficult than could be 
imagined, so difficult that he hardly know what to advise! ‘Still’—so he 
went on after a moment’s reflection—‘there is one plan which you might 
at least try ; I should recommend you to be crucified and to rise again the 
third day.” 

And there are noteworthy features besides the literary finish 
and acuteness of occasional thoughts. There is an evident 
earnestness, sometimes rising to fervour, in pleading the 
necessity of a religion for the most materialistic. There is also 
a clear recognition of the great intellectual conflict in which 
this age is called to engage, and it is well to be reminded 
sometimes that in the present strife between Christianity and 
science 

“The question is nothing less than this, whether we are to regard the 
grave with assured hope, and the ties between human beings as indissoluble 
by death ; or, on the other hand, to dismiss the hope of a future life as too 
doubtful to be worth considering, even if not absolutely chimerical” (p. 4). 
The great social crisis through which the age is passing also 
comes in for an earnest and almost desperate recognition, for 
we read of the “vast rebellion of the less prosperous classes 
against the whole system which has nursed them,’—of the 
“fierce repudiation on their part of the whole system or law, 
way of viewing the universe or worship, which lies at the 
basis of the civilised world,” and we are pointed to a result 
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“of which few measure the awful importance, almost threaten- 
ing the death of European civilisation itself.” Nor is the 
loud lament over the divisions and inactivity of the churches, 
which might be the effectual antidote to these subtle social 
poisons, without its value, and we may heartily thank the 
author for reminding us that “there is a mine under modern 
society, which, if we consider it, has been the necessary result 
of the abeyance in recent times of the idea of the church,” the 
State requiring a church, as the body wants a soul. Perhaps 
however, the greatest gratitude is due to the anonymous author 
for attempting this reconciliation of his between modern 
thought and religion, secularism and faith, culture and 
Christianity, and letting the light of day fall on its emptiness. 

The bad features of “ Natural Religion” seem to be its fre- 
quent exaggeration, its looseness of definition, and its totally 
inadequate perception, whether of the great need of humanity on 
the one hand, or of the absolute character of the work of Christ 
on the other. Two faults certainly vitiate the entire work, 
namely, the serious exaggeration of representing science and 
Christianity as contradictions, and the very inadequate percep- 
tion of the necessity and importance of the Christian redemp- 
tion. Of each of these notice must be taken at tolerable length 
further on. For the present, it will answer the purpose of 
substantiating the above charges, to call attention to two or 
three minor errors. 

How egregious an instance of loose definition is given, for 
example, when it is said that the theological view of the 
universe is “all summed up in the three propositions that 
a Personal Will is the cause of the universe, that that Will 
is perfectly benevolent, that that Will has sometimes inter- 
fered by miracles with the order of the universe!” This 
definition may do for a leveller who is concerning himself with 
the elements common to all theistic religions; it is altogether 
unsatisfactory to regard these several propositions as together 
equivalent to the distinctive features of Christianity ; and, be it 
remembered, that the whole point of the discussion is Christi- 
anity—not Theism—versus science. Possibly this narrowness 
of view is the consequence of another remarkable instance of 
definition. The author seems to be under the impression that 
the etymology of such a word as theology will lead him to its 
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present significance. He might as well expect the etymology 
of the word “philosophy” to conduct him to its actual and 
varying usage. Satisfied with this etymological method, he is 
content to explain that widest and most eluding contrast of 
theology and religion, by saying that “by theology the nature 
of God is ascertained, and false views of it eradicated from the 
understanding ; by religion the truths thus obtained are turned 
over in the mind, and assimilated by the imagination and the 
feelings.” Alas! so long and abstruse a page in the history 
of human thinking as that which deals with the distinction 
between theology on the one hand and religion on the other, 
is not to be so easily deciphered. Etymology is no substitute 
for close historical study, and a dictionary is a slovenly auxi- 
liary where philosophical criticism is indispensable. Certainly 
the author may define these fundamental terms as he likes, but 
in that case he must add that, in his view, theology is the 
knowledge we may have of God, and religion that knowledge as 
suffused with emotion, as Professor Bain or Matthew Arnold 
would say. It is not allowable for him to coin definitions at 
will, and append them, without express limitation, to words 
commonly used in a much wider sense. It is Christian theology 
with which he is concerned, and Christian theology is by no 
means identical with the intellectual knowledge man may have 
of God. There are at least three senses in which Christian 
theology is used, to say nothing of theology which is not Chris- 
tian. Thus the phrase sometimes stands for the science of God 
as known to the Christian ; sometimes for the science of the 
doctrines of God and man in their several relations ; and some- 
times, in the widest sense of all, as the science of the Christian 
religion in all its forms, as contained in the Bible, as seen in 
history, as framed into theory, and as adapted to practical 
ends. Religion, in its Christian sense, may be not unsuitably 
regarded as assimilated theology ; but then theology must be 
used in its widest meaning. To use it in its narrowest is to 
transform the whole argument into a syllogism with four terms. 
Let a careful reader substitute now and again the author's 
own definition of these two leading technicalities, and he will 
speedily become convinced of the numerous fallacies engen- 
dered unsuspectingly by this etymological method of definition, 
until after a time he will read quite calmly that the universal 
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characteristic of “theology” is “energy,” where the whole con- 
text, according to the above definition, requires religion. 

Yet again, what can the author mean when he declares 
that a “system of doctrine which‘ has been left unrevised for 
more than a thousand years must needs promote scepticism ”! 
It would be a pleasure indeed to find this system of doctrine. 
What section of the Christian Church cleaves to the doctrinal 
system of the eighth century? To the Christian thinker the 
sources of his faith are divine, but these sources are not a 
system. A system is the slow construction of generations ; 
and history itself records how the whole past has been a pro- 
gress through the conflict of opposites. So far from there 
having been any system of Christian doctrine “unrevised for 
a thousand years,” the history of the Church reveals that creed 
differs from creed, Confession from Confession, age from age, 
and that, century by century, very large “revisions” of Christian 
doctrine, as formulated in human speech, have taken place. 
Indeed, instead of any system of Christian doctrine having been 
unrevised for a thousand years, the discerning eye will see a 
very perceptible progress by the labours of successive thinkers ; 
and in this field, as in all the realms of research, battles over 
rival theories, the accession of one leader of thought and the 
fall of another, heresies and apologies, assaults and defences, 
have all contributed in the long-run to the general advance in 
intellectual apprehension. 

The Bible is to the Protestant theologian what Nature is to 
the physicist ; itself divine and unalterable, but to be progres- 
sively apprehended by the combined labours of many genera- 
tions. Possibly it was the New Testament which the author 
meant when he spoke of the system of doctrine which has been 
left unrevised ; but the New Testament is no more a system of 
doctrine, than the natural world is a system of science. Further, 
if the revelation given to us by Christ and his apostles is the 
knowledge which is incredible because it has not been revised, 
it might be well for the author to ponder upon Bishop Butler’s 
suggestive method of reply; for what becomes then of his 
references to the “anxious retrospectiveness” of Christians, 
which is not “ thought a healthy symptom in other institutions” ? 
Will he rebuke the modern investigators of the physical world 
with “anxious retrospectiveness”? Yet the great system of 
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Nature, meaning thereby the system as studied by man and 
not as formulated, has been left unrevised, we are assured by 
students of nature, for a good many more thousands of years 
than one. “Life looks onward not backward,” we are told, 
therefore let Natural Science be our gospel, and “the spiritual 
city of Western civilisation” be our church; but alas, Western 
civilisation is to be based more and more on science, and 
science dies if it does not ceaselessly display “an anxious retro- 
spectiveness,” restlessly questioning that Universe which seems 
to be the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, and admitting 
nothing which cannot be verified by ancient and constant nature. 
The “anxious retrospectiveness” of the Christian thinker is no 
more unhealthy than that of the devotee of natural science ; 
the former studies the revelation of God in Christ, which 
has been given, as he thinks, once for all, and hopes to mirror 
all the length and breadth and depth and height of that reve- 
lation in his own mind as the years roll on and investigators 
increase ; the latter studies the revelation of God in nature, 
which has also apparently been made unchangeable for this 
stage of universal history, and hopes to mirror és length and 
breadth and height and depth as time unfolds and workers 
multiply. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 

Besides, the author shows throughout his work a lament- 
ably insufficient appreciation of the positions of the Chris- 
tian thinker, who takes his stand, and “can no other,” 
upon the absolute character of the religion of Jesus. As 
Paul put it, the gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation, and the author seems to be unaware that the 
salvation of which Paul spoke is a very different thing, in 
kind as well as degree, from any amelioration civilisation and 
natural science can effect. He who knows what Schleiermacher 
called the “Christian consciousness,” also knows that it is 
impossible for him ever to regard any other religion or philo- 
sophy as the equal even of the gospel of Jesus, to say nothing 
of the superior. Faith in Christ, as the Scriptures and the 
Evangelical Churches understand the words, places its par- 
takers in a wholly different category from those who are taught 
and aided by natural knowledge ; they are conscious of having 
entered upon a radically new world, of having awakened to 
radically new experiences, of having submitted to a radically 
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new discipline ; it is as if they had been born anew; their life 
is apparently an eternal life. It is true that an attack is made 
in this book upon a science which knows no religion, as well 
as upon a Christianity which is supposed obsolete. The author 
wages, it should be said, a triangular battle, with his right 
hitting out at the Christian believer, and with his left aiming 
at the Secularist. But the remarks just made relate to the 
scanty appreciation displayed for the grounds on which the 
revision of Christianity, in its earliest. form, appears to its 
advocates needless. 

But it is time to give an analysis of the entire argument of 
the work. There are two candidates for the position of leader 
and physician of mankind, of fosterer of that higher life 
without which life would not be worth living, we are told— 
Christianity and Science. But the system of the Christian 
Church, it is alleged, “ is full of survivals, its text-books have 
been left too long without revision, its teaching is so archaic 
as to be in great part scarcely intelligible without the aid of 
ancient history, while the method of tests and exclusions has 
drained it of intellectual vigour, and has left it mainly under 
the control of nerveless minds, so that it is hardly listened to 
by men of the world, except on the ground that anility and 
puerility after all are forces, and might do untold mischief if 
they were needlessly provoked.” Is there then, the author 
asks, any help for man in his higher cravings, in science? 
And, it would appear, our author thinks, that science possesses 
many of the potent characteristics of Christianity, without 
being obsolescent. Christianity and science both agree, for 
example, in an earnest protest against human wisdom, religion 
saying, “ Let man be silent and listen when God speaks ;” 
science saying, “ Let us interrogate nature, and let us be sure 
the answer we get is really nature’s, and not a mere echo of 
our own voice.” And this superficial agreement extends 
further, for science is also theistic. “If we will look at things, 
and not merely at words, we shall soon see that the scientific 
man has a theology and a God, a most impressive theology, a 
most awful and glorious God.” “I say” (continues our author) 
“that man believes in a God, who feels himself in the presence 
of a power which is not himself, and is immeasurably above 
himself, a power in the contemplation of which he is absorbed, 
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in the knowledge of which he finds safety and happiness ; and 
such is nature to the scientific man.” A scientific man then 
is called a theist, not merely because he realises a stupendous 
power above himself, but, first, because he displays in the 
presence of that power awe and fear,—worship, that is to say,— 
worship being defined as admiration, blended with love; and, 
next, because he has a sense of personal connection and re- 
lationship, so to speak, with that power, “for he cannot 
separate himself from that which he contemplates.” Instead 
of atheism then, the result of cancelling supernaturalism, and 
submitting to science, is a theology in which all men, whether 
they consider it or not, do actually agree—that which is 
concerned with God in nature. But if theology, in a certain 
sense of the word, would survive the disappearance of super- 
naturalism, how would it be with religion? This question is 
next considered, and with this result. Having defined theology 
as that which ascertains the nature of God and eradicates false 
views thereof, and religion as the truths there obtained, turned 
over in the mind and assimilated by the imagination and the 
feelings, religion is also declared to be possible after the denial 
of the supernatural. There may be, we are assured, a worship 
of the unity in the universe; for “who is not conscious of a 
feeling of awe when he realises the greatness of the universe, 
when from thinking of this thing and that thing he rises to 
the thought of the sum and system of things?” Sucha 
worship of the unity of the universe is seen, it is pointed out, 
in Goethe and Wordsworth, with some misrepresentation of 
the latter confessedly, a misrepresentation seen in another 
particular. The motto of the work under examination is a 
sentence from Wordsworth—‘“ We live by admiration ;” what 
Wordsworth really said was, “ We live by admiration, hope, 
and love,” a very different statement. If it be then asked, 
of what practical value is this natural religion? does it affect 
the lives of its votaries, open their purses, and stimulate their 
self-denial ?—the author does not shrink even from these tests. 
Natural religion is stated to be of large practical value. Like 
Christianity, natural religion has a warfare with the world, for, 
in the esteem of the author, the world is “a kind of conspiracy 
of prejudices, a union of all that is stagnant, inert, mechanical, 
and automatic into a coherent and tyrannous power and jealous 
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consentient opinion;” in a word, the world is “conven- 
tionalism,” life without worship. Understanding the world in 
this sense, modern scientific teaching does but repeat, it is 
alleged (in these days when it is said that there is no agree- 
ment about religion), the maxims which have always made the 
basis of the religion of Christendom, that “there is one thing 
needful,” and that “it shall profit a man nothing if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul.” Then, so far from 
coming into collision with modern culture, as Christianity 
does, “ natural religion” is but a synonym for culture, it is 
said. Ecclesiastical Christianity assuredly has a certain one- 
sidedness which has made it oppressive to science and art, 
truth and beauty, but this new religion has no quarrel with 
culture, which has been summed up by Goethe as life in the 
whole, in the good, in the beautiful; for in natural religion 
“morality, under the name of life in the good, stands between 
art, which is life in the beautiful, and science, or the know- 
ledge of the law of the universe, which is life in the whole ; 
looked at so, religion is seen to be entirely beyond dispute, 
and to be only another name for the higher life—the life of 
the soul.” Indeed, the author does not hesitate to affirm that 
this natural religion may be called natural Christianity, for “it 
appeals to the sense of duty as forcibly, preaches righteousness 
and truth, justice and mercy, as solemnly and as exclusively as 
Christianity itself does, only it does not shock modern views of 
the universe.” Further, if queries be put as to its citizen- 
making ability, Natural Religion has a great importance for 
states, we are told; for “look, almost where you will in the 
wide field of history, you find religion, wherever it works freely 
and mightily, either giving birth to and sustaining states, or 
else raising them up to a sounder life after their destruction.” 
Xeligion in the individual is identical with culture; religion 
in its public aspect is identical with civilisation. Nor does 
this Natural Religion shrink from the aggressive test,—it also 
is missionary ; the modern religion finds a vast work ready 
for its hands, a work which will even compel it to give itself 
some organisation. 


“When Western civilisation is confronted with the races outside it or the 
classes that have sunk below it, what does it feel irresistibly compelled to 
teach? Science, that is, definiteness of conception, accuracy of observation 
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and computation, intellectual conscientiousness and patience, and, closely 
connected with these, the active spirit which rejects fatalism, and believes 
that man’s condition can be bettered by his efforts—what else? Humanity, 
not limited by tribe or nation, and including all principles affecting man’s 
dealings with his kind, respect for women, respect for individual liberty, 
respect for misfortune ; again, what else? Delight and confidence in nature, 
opposed alike to the superstitious dread of idolatry, and to the joylessness 
of monasticism and puritanism.” 


Lastly, Natural Religion, like Christianity, has and must have, 
a church. If modern civilisation would become missionary, 
it niust embody itself in something of the nature of a Christian 
society. The church of natural religion is “ the spiritual city 
of Western civilisation.” 

A good summary of the whole argument may be obtained by 
abbreviating the author's own abbreviation in his closing chapter. 
There is a lower life, he says, of which the animating principle 
is secularity, or, in the popular sense of the word, material- 
ism. There is a higher life, of which the animating principle 
has been called at different times by different names, but the 
most comprehensive name for it is Religion. It is the influence 
which draws men’s thoughts away from their personal interests, 
making them intensely aware of other existences, to which it 
binds them by strong ties, sometimes of admiration, sometimes 
of awe, sometimes of duty, sometimes of love. But this pro- 
cess of incorporating individual men by religion suffers inter- 
ruption and frustration in many ways, principally in two. 
Religions hurt each other by collision, they also decay inwardly. 
Exclusiveness and degeneration are their banes. The latter is 
of peculiar range and importance. Almost always, when 
religion comes before us historically, it is seen consecrating 
conceptions obsolete or obsolescent. The stage in which it 
fully satisfies the best intellects lasts commonly but a moment. 
Then begins a time in which it wants a little help from inter- 
pretation. What was meant literally must now be taken 
figuratively ; what was advanced as fact must be received as 
allegory. Yet, still for a long time, the very greatest minds 
range themselves sincerely on the side of belief. A third stage 
begins in the history of religions when the best minds begin 
consciously to admit that their view of the universe has altered 
since the religion was first promulgated. Then, and not till 
then, arises a great practical question, what is to be done? 
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To-day we see a great religion approaching the end of its 
second millennium. But it suffers from both the perversions. 
First, it cannot persuade itself but that all other religions must 
be its enemies. Secondly, it has allowed itself like other great 
religions to be stereotyped. But there is a resource available 
for renewing the youth of Christianity. “Both the Old and 
New Testaments lose that appearance of obsoleteness which 
ecclesiastical formalism has given them, and stand out as true 
sacred books and classics of mankind, so soon as in the former 
nature is written for God, and in the latter humanity for 
Christ.” 

These then are the principles contributed by the author 
towards the solution of the perplexities of the age,—the super- 
natural is incredible, the true theology is the knowledge of 
nature, the true religion is the worship of nature, the world 
to be avoided like death is the conventional, the church of 
the future is modern European civilisation, and the rational 
zeal is ardour in the spread of this civilisation. 

Little would be gained by attacking a work like this point 
by point. The pressing matter is to show the invalidity of 
its most important assumptions. I address myself to three 
points—jirst, the author's conception of the supernatural ; 
secondly, his conception of science; and thirdly, his conception 
of the terminableness of the work of Christ. If these funda- 
mental axioms are shown to be not only not axiomatic but 
false, his entire structure falls to the ground. 

What, then, does the author mean by the supernatural, or 
by supernaturalism, those very frequent words with him? He 
speaks, for example, of Christianity and Theism being too 
exclusively identified with the doctrine of the supernatural ; 
what is this doctrine of the supernatural? He rather assumes 
the words to be well understood than explains them. Never- 
theless, in one place he uses the phrase “ beyond Nature” as 
an equivalent for the supernatural, and in another the phrase 
“above Nature.” When we ask next the vital question, 
What, then, is Nature? the author informs us that he employs 
the word “as a name comprehending all the uniform laws of 
the Universe as known in our experience, and excluding such 
laws as are inferred from experience so exceptional and iso- 
lated as to be difficult of verification.” This is certainly a 
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remarkable definition ; it would exclude from Nature all the 
laws which may be ascertained in the future, and all the 
diverse facts of the world in which we live, the laws of which 
seem beyond our present reach at any rate; according to such 
a definition, minds and passions, and all the things in the 
universe which we believe are governed by laws, but the laws 
of which we do not know, would be classed as supernatural. 
However, let us take the spirit rather than the letter. We 
shall not be far wrong apparently if we regard Nature as, in 
the author’s esteem, the present system of things as cognisable 
by the faculties of man, and the supernatural as that which 
is outside this system and ascertainable by revelation from 
without. Even now the terms “natural” and “ supernatural” 
are popular and not philosophical designations. They are not 
exclusive, like “black” and “white,” but are only fairly 
expressive, like “animal” and “vegetable,” until you come to 
debated cases, failing us just where precision is indispensable. 
Such facts, for example, as prophecy and miracle, which the 
author would doubtless call supernatural, would as undoubtedly 
be regarded by the Christian thinker as strictly natural, that is, 
“as belonging to the present system of things and cognisable 
by the faculties of man.” On the other hand, there is not a 
fact in the present system of things which would not be referred 
by the Christian thinker to the supernatural, to that which is 
“outside the present system and ascertainable by revelation 
from without.” A good deal of jugglery has been done both by 
physicists and theologians with these two words, and it is high 
time that it be recognised that they cannot be used in argument 
with mathematical precision. X plus Y, the supernatural plus 
the natural, cannot be given as the unanalysable formula for 
the Universe, because some X is Y, and all Y is X. The 
great battle which this age especially seems called to wage 
cannot be fought out as a ranging of nature against the super- 
natural; the actual combatants must be much more definitely 
placed. The real question is as to a view of the Universe,—as to 
whether the Christian or the Rationalistic view of the Universe 
is the true one, using the term Rationalistic in preference to 
the author’s term of scientific, because, as will presently appear, 
the latter term is againa curious misnomer. The Rationalistic 
view constitutes the faculties of man the sole source of truth : 
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the Christian view knows something of a revelation from without 
humanity, which, having presented its credentials to the human 
faculties, subsequently constitutes itself an authority above rea- 
son. Looking from another standpoint, Rationalism is limited 
by the uniformities visible in the present world of sight and 
sense, whilst Christianity perceives other uniformities as well. 

The great controversy of the age is, it is well to repeat, 
which system of thought offers the truer explanation of the 
entire universe, past, present, and to be, that which proceeds 
from the unaided human faculties, or that which proceeds 
from the human faculties assisted by knowledge communicated 
from without. There are two current and opposite views of 
the universe. According to the one, the Christian, a plan no 
more mutable than the Deity, a plan commencing and ending 
we know not where or when, but some stages of which are 
known to us, advances from Creation through the Fall to 
Judaism, to the advent of Christ, and onwards to the full 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven Christ founded. 
According to the other view, the Rationalistic, a plan no more 
mutable than the laws of the universe, supposed to be governed 
by unchangeable laws, a plan commencing and ending we 
know not where or when, but some stages of which we know, 
advances from an ascertainable past state by strict causation 
to an ascertainable future state. In neither case is there any 
question of a change of plan. The Divine plan, the Christian 
would say, is as immutable as the being of God. They mis- 
represent the Christian view who speak of miracles as a 
breach of the Divine plan. Miracles are simply breaches of an 
order of events, the permanence of which we had assumed 
too hastily. The Christian simply believes in a consecution 
of causes and effects somewhat more complicated in evolution 
and considerably less capable of forecast than the Rationalist; 
he does not believe in any sudden change or caprice; in his 
esteem, what the Deity has planned from all eternity with 
perfect knowledge, He takes all eternity to work out. It is 
only an accommodation to the poverty of human speech and 
the profundity of the related thoughts to call a miracle a 
breach of law. The real state of the case is, in the Christian 
view, that the mind of God is not so easily followed as at 
first appeared, for having acted steadily along one line of 
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cause and effect for a time, with equal forethought and deter- 
mination He is believed to act a while along another. Miracles 
are divinely pre-arranged junctions of different lines of causes. 
In short, the Rationalist is to the Christian like that bore of 
society, the teller of characters, who, from a few uniformities 
observed, pretends to foretell the entire history of so mysterious 
a thing as a mind,—whereas a little more contact with facts 
would soon present many features totally irreconcilable with his 
confident theory. In brief, the gigantic contrast of view between 
the Christian and the Rationalist theory of the universe cannot 
possibly be expressed by the opposition between nature and 
the supernatural; for, to the Christian, the nature which ex- 
cludes a creator is unnatural, and the so-called supernatural 
is perfectly natural. The bearing of this objection will appear 
more clearly still from the next. 

What then, in the second place, is the author’s conception 
of science? He seems to confine the word to the physical 
sciences and the science of man. But science is a method, 
not a subject-matter. Indeed, in one page, he says himself, 
speaking of the nature of science, “ Science, that is definiteness 
of conception, accuracy of observation and computation, intel- 
lectual conscientiousness and patience, and, closely connected 
with these, the active spirit which rejects fatalism and believes 
that man’s condition may be bettered by his efforts.” This is 
admirable; but it is only an occasional flash of genius, too 
rightly regarded in this case as caring little for consistency. 
Science, then, is a method; it collects facts without preposses- 
sion, it summarises facts in clear conceptions, and in these 
laborious pursuits it knows neither fatigue nor fear. Well 
and good. Science is the result of the mental habit of patience 
and thoroughness, that is to say, it knows nothing of over- 
haste and prejudice: and the results themselves may be divided 
into facts, and laws embodying facts. If the author had added 
that science is also methodical, and presents its results in 
orderly arrangement, he would have given a very able defini- 
tion indeed. Science, then, consists of facts, ideas, and order. 
As a necessary inference, science does not consist of surmises 
or hypotheses, or facts without connection ; and again, as a 
necessary inference, science is not the universe, but an attempt 
to understand the universe, to mirror the facts, and laws, and 
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scheme of the universe in human perceptions, and ideas, and 
order. Here then the engrossing controversy already referred 
to again emerges. The question to be discussed, and to be 
discussed scientifically,—that is to say, without unproved 
assumption and with patience,—is whether Christianity, the 
system of facts and ideas promulgated by Christ and his 
apostles, is scientific, that is, is based upon facts accurately 
summarised in ideas, or to be strictly accurate (remembering 
that so-called Nature is not yet Science, although presumably 
capable of becoming such), whether Christianity is so largely 
based upon facts and formed of ideas explanatory of those facts 
that there is a large presumption that it is wholly so composed. 
The Christian thinker will reply straightway that Christianity 
is as capable of being framed into a science as Nature is. In 
this assertion lies the great task of the present age, for the 
Christian apologist on the one hand, and for the Rationalist 
apologist on the other. Whenever the battle is joined, the 
Christian thinker will maintain with some confidence that the 
Rationalist belies one first principle of science, and is partial 
in his collection of facts. He will point to numerous facts in 
his personal experience, and in the history of the universe, of 
which the Rationalistic theory takes no account. When the 
Rationalist concludes from the data at his disposal that the 
universe is a scheme of uniformities, the entire past, present, 
and future of which he may know when his task of collecting 
facts and drawing inferences has been completed in his own 
way and by his own faculties, the Christian thinker will step in 
and affirm that the Rationalist is unnecessarily limited in his 
method, unduly limited in his facts, and therefore involuntarily 
limited in his conclusions. The Christian thinker will instance 
many facts, which are totally inexplicable on the theory that the 
Omnipotent is omnimutant force, and equally inexplicable on 
the theory that this present phase of being has within it nothing 
but what the present stellar and solar arrangements have pro- 
duced, if that statement of the case be preferred. The Chris- 
tian thinker will call to his aid the testimony of consciousness 
and that of common sense. Reference will probably be first 
made to that mass of experience which, for want of a better 
name, the Christian will ascribe to his being born again. High 
ground even will be taken, and he will say that it is not his 
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part to authenticate these experiences to the Rationalist, any 
more than a painter is bound to provide a blind critic with 
eyes, or a musician a deaf critic with ears. Taking his stand 
upon that peculiar consciousness which is his own—of sin as dis- 
tinct from error, and of the forgiveness of sin, of volitional weak- 
ness and the superadded strength from above—the Christian 
will aver that these facts, in themselves indisputable, with 
many others, are uncaused by previous facts in his life, and 
therefore are incompatible with a theory which knows no 
powers superior to natural laws, as the phrase is. And there 
is only one reply possible. The Christian may be told that 
his experience is abnormal ; in other words, that he is beside 
himself. In this case he will summon common sense as a 
witness ; he will refer to the invariable consequence of a re- 
ception of Christianity, and will show that the same funda- 
mental consciousness is attested in the third century and the 
sixteenth as well as in the nineteenth, amongst Asiatics, 
Americans, and Polynesians, as well as Europeans. Nor will 
the catalogue of unrecognised facts end with the common 
characteristics of the Christian consciousness. History will 
afford many phenomena also inexplicable on the Rationalistic 
theory. Should the Rationalist reject the reality of prophecy 
and miracle, and the evidence afforded by the history of revela- 
tion from Moses to Christ, and from Christ to Mrs. Booth, he 
will only be allowed so to do, not on @ priori grounds, as at 
present—for that would be again to sacrifice the cardinal prin- 
ciple of science, which ordains that all supposed facts and 
theories be dispassionately examined—but solely after a careful 
and prolonged examination. What is signified by prophecy, 
miracle, divine interference in human affairs, cannot at the 
present stage be regarded either as untrue as facts, or as refer- 
able to the ordinary laws of the solar system. They call fora 
very careful and prolonged investigation, both empirically and 
causally, before such a book as that before us, with its cate- 
gorical assertions about the obsoleteness of Christianity, can be 
regarded as otherwise than an unscientific prejudgment of a 
most vital question. 

But all attacks on, as well as defences of, Christianity, must 
ultimately be Christocentric. What, in the third place, is the 
author’s conception of Jesus who is called Christ? No express 
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reply is given in this book, although the legitimate inference 
from its tone would be that if Christianity is obsolete, Christ 
is obsolete too. In Ecce Homo, it is true, we were presented 
with many suggestive thoughts upon incidental effects of the 
life and teaching of Christ ; and for a while the Christian was 
willing to put himself, “in imagination, at the time when He 
whom we call Christ bore no such name, but was simply, as 
St. Luke describes, a young man of promise . . . to trace his 
biography from point to point;” ignoring in the process not only 
the epistles and apostles, at the bidding of the writer, but even 
the testimony of Christ himself, the Christian was willing to 
endeavour to adopt such a standpoint so long as “ what was 
published” was expressly regarded as “a fragment.” An 
“advocatus diaboli” sometimes brings a saintly character into 
stronger relief. But when what is published is no longer “a 
fragment,” the question must inevitably arise as to the author’s 
conception of Christ, which is matured and not fragmentary. 
Christianity has a very express claim to propound concerning 
Jesus of Nazareth. Without doubt, Christian teachers find it 
an agreeable task to dwell upon the character and words of Jesus, 
—his originality, his calmness, his moral beauty, his mental 
vastness, his immeasurable strength, his large joy, his poignant 
sorrow ; but these are only side-lights, they contend, upon 
the real significance of Jesus. It seems to the Christian very 
scant praise to say that the Messiah was a most estimable man, 
a giant in intellectual and moral force, and the greatest philan- 
thropist of his age, if the qualification is straightway added that 
the world has rolled beyond his days, and left him stranded. 
To applaud his proclamation of the “law of edification, mercy, 
and forgiveness,” and his founding of “ the Christian Republic” 
seems to the Christian man very faint adulation indeed, when 
in the same breath it is assumed that Jesus was simply the 
finest product of Judaism, displaying, moreover, the deticiencies 
of his epoch and the limitations of his contemporaries. Now 
it is confessedly difficult to transform a patron into a wor- 
shipper, but if the transformation is ever to be made, it must 
be by steady insistence on the leading contention of Christianity. 
Christ has introduced into the world a series of new facts, 
the Christian asserts, the truth of which any one may verify 
for himself, and the recognition of which necessitates the 
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estimation of his religion as well as himself, as “the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Those facts are summarized 
in the Scriptural term “salvation.” When the Christian man 
declares that neither culture nor science can “save,’—that, 
in more detail, poetry may elevate and refine but cannot save, 
philosophy may ennoble and guide but cannot save, knowledge 
of physical laws may impart pleasure and prudence but 
cannot save, good laws may lessen crime and encourage 
commerce but cannot save, a high ideal of individual, social 
and political life may assist the production of a people healthy 
in body, sound in mind, free, industrious, and happy, but in 
no sense supersedes the necessity for salvation,—when such a 
contention is made, it is the part of wisdom, it is the inalien- 
able task of science, to see whether there is not some import- 
ant truth here, for surely Christianity as well as science may 
have its technical terms for new facts, which cannot be 
expressed otherwise than by new words or the adaptation of 
old ones. Let this fact, or series of facts, called “salvation” 
be investigated in the scientific spirit, and the inquirer will 
find that there are psychological phenomena of a peculiar and 
instructive kind connoted by this technical word, and that, so 
far from passing it and its facts heedlessly by, it is his duty 
as a dispassionate inquirer to observe the related facts care- 
fully, and seek their causes; indeed, should he find them 
inexplicable on the Rationalistic theory of the universe, it is 
his duty to reject that theory even as a working hypothesis, 
and look about for a theory of a more satisfactory kind. 
Either Christ made most extraordinary personal claims, or his 
words have been grossly misreported by every biographer of 
the New Testament. If he made extraordinary personal 
claims, those claims will be put to a most crucial test in this 
matter of ‘salvation.’ For if the preaching of “Christ and 
Him crucified” does bring a mental rest, an ethical force, an 
intellectual enlargement, which nothing else does in the 
utterances of mankind, then inferences follow for the earnest 
and unprejudiced inquirer many and fast. There can be no 
halting-places between Christ’s being a gross impostor and a 
true man, between his being a true man and more than man, 
between his being more than man and his being divine, and 
so on step by step until a whole series of connected truths 
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follows from this new experience, or new fact, or new facts, 
of “salvation,” and it becomes very speedily evident that 
Christianity is an absolute religion, which cannot become 
obsolete. It is only by ignoring the reconciliation of many 
antinomies which Christ has made that the transitoriness of 
his work can become in any degree plausible. 

ALFRED CAVE. 


Art. IIl.—The Secret of Sanctification.’ 


N° more important subject than this of sanctification can 
i occupy the attention of living men. It represents the 
chief contribution of Christianity to the morals of the world. 
Inasmuch then as the subject of ethics is receiving an unusual 
amount of attention at the present time, and as in such 
volumes as Spencer’s Data of Ethics and Stephen’s Science of 
Ethics we have the flower and fruit of the world’s wisdom upon 


morals, it may not be inopportune to subject Christian ethics, 
so far as sanctification is concerned, to careful treatment. If 
we mistake not, there will be found in the Christian method 
a simplicity and a power in striking contrast to the abstract 
subtleties which go to form the refined selfishness which, with 
the world, passes muster as morals. 


1 The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. Discourses by G. Tophel, pastor 
of the Evangelical Church, Geneva. Translated from the French by Rev. 
T. J. Després. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1882. Pp. i.-viii. 118. 

Holiness as understood by the Writers of the Bible, by Joseph Agar Beet. 
Second Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1880. Pp. 62. 

The ‘ Higher Life’ Doctrine of Sanctification tried by the Word of God, by 
Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1877. Pp. 286. 

The Sinlessness of Jesus, an Evidence for Christianity, by Carl Ullmann, 
D.D. Translated by Sophia Taylor. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1870. 
Pp. i.-xii. 300. 

La Sainteté Parfaite de Jésus Christ, par F. Godet, Neuchatel. 1869. 

Le Saint Esprit, étude doctrinale et pratique sur sa personne et sur son euvre, 
par E. Guers. Toulouse: Société des Livres Religieux. 1865. Pp. i.-xii. 
348. 

The Christ of History, by John Young, LL.D. Third Edition. London: 
William Allan. 1861. Pp. i.-xiv. 257. 

Lehre von der Person Christi, von Wolfgang F. Gess. Berlin: 1856. 

Christi Person und Werk nach Christi Selbstzeugniss und den Zeugnissen 
der Apostel, von W. F. Gess, D.D. Basel: 1870, 1878, and 1879. 
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It will not be needful to notice at length the Agent in 
Sanctification. This is the Holy Ghost; and there is no dis- 
pute among Christians upon the point. Increased attention 
has in recent years been paid to his person and operation. 
This is so far a matter for thankfulness. If it was true some 
time since that the Church had largely “unlearned the Holy 
Spirit,” it can hardly be maintained now. The truth seems 
rather to be that we are now in danger of grieving the Holy 
Ghost by giving more attention to him than to the great 
Object he labours to reveal. The two works mentioned in our 
list, from the pens of French pastors, contain interesting dis- 
cussions upon the work of the Holy Ghost. The recent one 
contains hardly anything which was not stated more clearly 
and fully in 1865, by M. Guers. Still M. Tophel has made 
the subject his own ; and, though we are inclined to question 
one or two of his positions, there can be no doubt about the 
freshness and earnestness of his discussion. The Paraclete, by 
Dr. Joseph Parker, is another volume, published in the first 
instance anonymously in 1874, upon the personality and 
ministry of the Holy Ghost, and contains many striking and 
epigrammatic statements. We need only mention the “ Higher 
Life” literature in bulk, by such authors as W. E. Boardman, 
Asa Mahan, C. G. Finney, and the Smiths, husband and wife : 
it deals with the work of the Spirit in man, although radiating 
a very considerable amount of darkness and confusion upon 
Christian experience. But the ablest volume in recent years 
on the subject of the work of the Spirit is undoubtedly The 
Philosophy of the Divine Operation in the Redemption of Man, 
by James B. Walker, that “ American citizen” who did such 
service to truth in his little volume on The Philosophy of the 
Plan of Salvation, and who, in 1869, followed it up with 
this small volume about the Holy Spirit. It deserves more 
attention than, so far as we know, it has received. 

But there is one feature in the agency of the Holy Ghost 
deserving of the fullest consideration, and this is His striking 
want of self-assertion, His freedom, if we may risk the thought, 
from all egotism. He has no desire, as the Scriptures He has 
inspired show, to direct any special attention to Himself. Any 
references made to His personality and work are of the most 
cursory character. He has evidently no idea, after the manner 
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of men, of making himself his hero. “He shall not speak of 
himself” was the splendid testimony of Christ regarding him. 
In truth, the Scripture references to the Holy Ghost are such 
as a most modest author would give incidentally about himself 
in the course of a work written to magnify another. While it 
may be most interesting, therefore, to meditate upon these 
incidental references, it becomes us never to lose sight of the 
fact that it is the manifestation of another which the Spirit 
has constantly in view, and by this manifestation He means 
to elevate mankind. In short, it is not the doctrine about the 
Holy Ghost which saves and sanctifies, but the doctrine about 
the Person, or rather the Person himself, whom the Spirit all 
through “delighteth to honour.” Who is the Spirit’s hero 
will presently appear. 

Assuming, then, that the Holy Spirit is the agent in sanc- 
tification, we pass at once to consider what sanctification means 
and how He is pleased to secure it. The word dyacpos, 
translated in Scripture sometimes “ sanctification” and some- 
times “holiness,” as reference to the following passages will 
show—Rom. vi, 19-22; 1 Cor. i. 30; 1 Thess. iv. 3,4,7; 2 
Thess. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii. 15; Heb. xii 14; and 1 Pet. i 2—is 
only found in Biblical and ecclesiastical Greek. It denotes, 
according to Cremer in his Biblico- Theological Lexicon, “1. The 
accomplishment of the salvation expressed in dyafew, and 2. 
The result of this action, in that it is contemplated as effected.” 
When then we next inquire about the exact meaning of 
dyafew, we find that it means “to set something into a state 
opposed to xowov ; or where the something is already xowov to 
deliver it from this state and put it into a state corresponding 
to the revealed nature of God.” Or, to quote from Professor 
Godet, when referring in one of his works to our Lord sanctify- 
ing Himself,— 


“To sanctify one’s-self is not synonymous with to purify one’s-self. 
To purify one’s-self supposes that one has been polluted (souzllé) ; to sanctify 
one’s-self is simply to consecrate to God the natural faculties of soul and 
of body, at the moment when they enter into exercise. Pure is opposed to 
impure, holy (saint) to profane or natural.” + 


A person consequently can “sanctify himself” who does not 


1 Cf. Etudes Bibliques, par F. Godet, D.D., Deuxiéme Série, p. 111. 
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need to purify himself. This was our Lord’s position, as John 
xvii. 19 shows. 

Now in Mr. Beet’s little book we have a careful induction 
made of the passages where “ holiness ” and its cognates occur. 
He is exceedingly anxious to make emphatic the idea of con- 
secration, or setting apart for a sacred purpose, as covering the 
term in question. He even goes the length of saying— 


“The priests were holy, whatever might be their conduct. Samson was 
a holy man of God, even in the embrace of Delilah, for God’s claim that 
they should be His had placed them in a new position, and could not be set 
aside by, although it greatly aggravated the guilt of, their unfaithfulness. 
Just so, God claims for Himself all those whom He rescues from the penalty 
of their sins. And, whatever they may do, His claim puts them in a new 
and very solemn position.” ' 


This Mr. Beet calls “objective holiness,” and then he pro- 
ceeds to speak of the realisation of this in human experience, 
thus :— 


“That man is holy who looks upon himself and all his possessions as 
belonging to God, and uses all his time, powers, and opportunities, to work 
out the purposes of God, i.e. to advance the kingdom of Christ. This is the 
subjective holiness to which God calls His people.” * 


And Mr. Beet manifestly imagines that this perfect consecra- 
tion may be realised in this life, as a further quotation will 
show :— 


“In Romans vi. 11, St. Paul bids us to reckon ourselves to be dead to sin, 
but living for God in Christ Jesus. This reckoning is the mental process of 
faith. For it results in assurance resting upon the promise of God. Now 
we cannot do wrong in obeying the apostle, i.e. in reckoning ourselves to be 
dead to sin, and henceforth living for God. But up to this moment we 
have been sadly alive to sin, and living in part to please ourselves. Our 
own past experience contradicts flatly the reckoning which St. Paul bids us 
make. But as we stand beneath the cross of him who died that we might 
live no longer for ourselves but for him, and as we feel the constraining 
power of his mysterious love, we dare not hesitate. And with a confidence 
which seems to us akin to madness, but which is commanded by God, we 
venture to believe, at the apostle’s bidding, that we are now dead to sin, 
and from this moment we shall live for God, and that in this separation from 
sin and devotion to God we shall be maintained to the end of life by the 
presence and power of the Holy Spirit. And while we thus believe, the 
command of God, which in believing we obey, is itself a pledge that in the 
moment of our faith God works in us that which he bids us believe. Else 
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the reckoning which at his bidding we make is false, and his word a decep- 
tion. Therefore, just as we obtain forgiveness by believing that in the 
moment of our faith, and through the death of Christ, our sins are forgiven, 


so, by believing that it is ours, we also so obtain and retain the holiness 
which God requires and gives.” 


The same view is given by Mr. Beet in his Commentary on 


the Romans under chap. vi. 11, where he declares this death 
unto sin to be no 


“impracticable ideal, or one to be obtained only by few, and after long 
spiritual effort. Paul says that God designs baptism to be the entrance into 
it. It is therefore designed for the lambs who have lately entered the fold. 
They obtain it by reckoning at God’s bidding, i.e. by believing, that it is 
already theirs. This implies that our separation from sin and devotion to 
God are God’s gifts to us, and work in us. ... And it implies that God 
gives them to us IN THE MOMENT WE BELIEVE THEM TO BE OURS. Else our 
reckoning, which we make at his bidding, is a mistake.” 


It must be admitted, that if this account of the victory over 
sin be correct, it resolves itself into the easiest thing in the 
world. All that is necessary is to believe on the ground of 
Romans vi. 11, that it is dead, and lo, in a moment, it is gone 
and need never trouble us more ! 

This earnest effort to make out “ perfect sanctification” as a 
present possibility is fallacious, and a little careful thinking 
will show it. Consecration to God, as a conscious experience, 
is not so simple a matter as Mr. Beet supposes. It implies 
some knowledge of God and of His most holy will. To speak 
of Samson being “a, holy man of God, even in the embrace of 
Delilah,” is a strange confusion of thought. Was Samson at 
the moment consciously consecrated to God, or was he simply 
seeking self-indulgence? Samson’s position was identical with 
that of the priestesses of Venus, except that they, poor things, 
imagined Venus was gratified through their impurities, while 
Samson dare not suppose that his riot was pleasing to the Holy 
One he professed to worship. In order to perfect consecration, 
there must be a knowledge of the Divine nature and will, so 
far as they are revealed, and this in the very nature of things 
cannot be acquired in a moment. It requires time and “ long 
spiritual effort,’ so that the laborious effort made by Mr. Beet 
in his pamphlet and in his commentary to justify the Arminian 
notion of “ perfect sanctification ” only reveals the inaccuracy 


1 Pp, 52-3. 
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of Arminian thought. With our present powers of spiritual 
perception, it is impossible for us to take in with any measure 
of fulness the Divine nature and the Divine will, and we must 
accordingly content ourselves with approximate consecration. 
The perfect consecration will come in due time. To assert, as 
Mr. Beet does, that “holiness, ¢.e. devotion to God, implies 
complete victory over all sin,” is simply to assert that con- 
secration, if it exists at all, must be perfect ; a quiet “ begging 
of the question,” which Christian experience disproves. 

“ Sanctification,” then, we have found, signifies consecration 
to God, but the consecration can only be proportional to our 
knowledge of God’s nature and demands. To assume that we 
can grasp instantaneously the whole problem, and yield our- 
selves in perfect consecration, is contrary to the whole analogy 
of the Divine administration. We must content ourselves with 
a progressive apprehension of God and His purposes concern- 
ing us. Our language must be that of Paul, “ Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect ; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for which also I am appre- 
hended of Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 12). 

With some notion of the exact meaning of the term “ sancti- 
fication,” although it remains to be developed in the course of 
the discussion, we now proceed to inquire what method is 
adopted by the Holy Spirit to secure in sinners this sanctifica- 
tion? And in such an inquiry we always receive assistance from 
the analogy of His operations elsewhere. How does the Spirit 
work in the physical and the mental spheres? If we have cer- 
tain knowledge about His operation therein, it will assist us in 
our spiritual study. 

Beginning, then, with the method adopted by the Spirit to 
secure our bodily health and power, we are led at once to what 
has been called “Holland’s law,” from the person who first 
directed attention to it. It is to this effect: that the less we think 
about ourselves the better for our bodily health. Hippish people 
who are continually thinking about themselves never can be 
healthy. Attention directed to the organs of the body tends to 
functional derangement; and, if persevered in, may lead to 
organic disease. If we think, for example, of our pulse-beats, 
the heart’s action is quickened. If we imagine we are short of 
breath, our breathing becomes still shorter. Only let us fancy 
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we are ill, and keep on complaining, and our shamming will 
turn in time into very serious reality. On the other hand, let 
us be too busy with our work or with our play—for both are 
lawful in their season—to have any time to think about our- 
selves, and the result will be bodily vigour in as great a degree 
as our constitutions will permit. The law of physical health 
is to think as little as possible about ourselves." 

This law, it may be easily shown, obtains in the mental 
domain as well. The man who is constantly thinking about 
himself cannot in the very nature of things be a great thinker. 
You never find an egotist in the first rank of thinkers. He 
divides his powers between himself and his subject, and so 
cannot give the same power to his theme as the man who 
“loses himself in his subject.” In order to give our whole 
strength to our thinking we must lose sight of ourselves. 

Now, it is this method which the Spirit also adopts in 
matters spiritual. So long as we are looking into ourselves 
expecting to find something to recommend us to God, we 
cannot come to peace. But the moment we turn our back 
upon ourselves, so to speak, because altogether vile, and look 
right away to Jesus as the foundation of all our hope, we enter 
into peace and find ourselves pardoned and accepted in the 
Beloved. And the reason why anxious souls are kept some- 
times so long from peace is because they are looking 7m, 
hoping to find in frames and feelings their ground and title to 
acceptance, instead of looking steadily owt to Jesus and His 
perfect work as their only proper plea. The faith which 
justifies us is the simple owtlook to Jesus as the ground of our 
pardon and acceptance, and the corresponding refusal to look 
self-complacently upon ourselves. In short, we are offered 
pardon and acceptance on the ground of our satisfaction with 
Christ, as our Substitute and Saviour, and of our dissatisfac- 
tion with ourselves. The method adopted by the Spirit, there- 
fore, in justification, cuts the feet from all self-satisfaction, 
and throws our interest outwards upon Jesus Christ. 

Now what we have further to notice is that the same 
method obtains in sanctification. Here, as before, it is the 
outlook which the Spirit employs to sanctify us. It is not a 


1 We discussed this subject with some care in an article on “ Non-Self- 
Consciousness ” in this Review for July 1871. 
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morbid looking in upon frames and feelings, it is not self- 
contemplation which through the Divine blessing sanctifies ; 
spiritual hypochondriasis is just as detrimental as the physical. 
But we are sanctified through looking steadily away from 
self to that Divine glory which the Spirit has been pleased to 
reveal. And, indeed, if sanctification means consecration to 
God, it seems a necessary inference that the consecration can 
only become a reality so far as we occupy ourselves with God, 
His nature and His demands. . 

And here it is necessary for us to direct attention to a law 
of assimilation, as we may call it, obtaining even in the 
physical world. Not only does “like beget like,” in Nature’s 
ordinary processes of reproduction, but likeness comes through 
outlook. An accurate observer furnishes the following illus- 
trations :— 

“ A certain involuntary adjustment assimilates us to that upon which we 
look. Roses redden the cheeks of her who stoops to gather them, and 
buttercups turn little people’s chins yellow. When we look at a vast 
landscape, our chests expand as if we would enlarge to fill it. When we 
examine a minute object, we naturally contract, not only our forehead, but 
all our dimensions. If I see two men wrestling, I wrestle too with my 
limbs and features. When a country fellow comes upon the stage, you 
will see twenty faces in the boxes putting on the bumpkin expression. 
There is no need of multiplying instances to reach this generalisation ; 
every person and thing we look upon puts its special mark upon us. IF 
THIS IS REPEATED OFTEN ENOUGH WE GET A PERMANENT RESEMBLANCE TO 
IT, or at least a fixed aspect which we took from it. Husband and wife 
come to look alike at last, as has often been noticed. It is a common 
saying of a jockey that he is ‘all horse ;’ and I have often fancied that 
milkmen get a stiff, upright carriage, and an angular movement of the arm, 
that reminds one of a pump and the working of its handle.” ? 


Now this law of assimilation, which we have thus discovered 
in the physical world, has its counterpart in the moral. Is it 
not what underlies such a proverb as “A man is known by 
the company he keeps,” or “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners”? Is it not the very idea which plays such a 
prominent part in the Spencerian philosophy, that an object 
receives a definite determination from its environment? What 
the Spirit does, consequently, to secure the sanctification of 
sinners is to present to us the glory of God, and then through 


1Cf. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Professor at the Breakfast Table, 
chap. vii. 
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our steady and persevering contemplation of it we are changed 
into His image. 

In no passage of Scripture is the secret of sanctification 
more clearly revealed than in 2 Cor. iii. 18, which, notwith- 
standing the emendation of the Revised Version, we render 
accurately thus, “ But we all, with unveiled face beholding as 
in a mirror the glory of the Lord, are transfigured into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord.” The context shows that Paul’s mind was, when writ- 
ing this passage, filled with the idea of the transfiguration of 
Moses on the mount. That transtiguration took place through 
Moses looking with unveiled face on the glory of God, for it 
is expressly said that when he went back to God after veiling 
himself before the people, he took the veil off him and 
communed face to face (cf. Exod. xxxiv. 34). Paul’s idea, 
then, is that the same course must be pursued by us, if we 
are to secure that transfiguration of the soul which sanctifica- 
tion means; we must with unveiled face gaze upon the glory 
wherever it is revealed for us, and then we shall be transfigured 
from glory to glory even as by the Lord the Spirit. 

We cannot do better than pursue the line of thought sug- 
gested by this passage. Paul speaks of “ beholding the glory 
as in a mirror” (katomtpifopevor). The emendation adopted 
by the revisers, “reflecting as in a mirror,” is not absolutely 
necessary, and it confuses the figure employed in the passage. 
The first thought suggested by this is that we have not God’s 
glory in the way of direct vision, but of reflection as in a 
mirror. Moses got the vision, as far as possible, “face to 
face” in the mount; and we hope to get “ face to face” with 
God in the life to come; but in the meantime we must content 
ourselves with beholding His reflection. What, then, is the 
mirror in which God’s glory is revealed? Undoubtedly out- 
ward nature is a mirror in which God’s glory is reflected. 
But, alas ! men look into this mirror daily, and in some cases 
deny that they can see any Divine glory in it. They think it 
reveals the glory of a Newton or of a Darwin, but they deny it 
reveals any definite glory of God. _Common-sense people may 
note the fact that Newton and Darwin and men of such mark 
do not put thought into nature, but find it there. They are not 
inventors of truth, but merely discoverers of it ; and, as Cousin 
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long ago observed, they do not say “ My truth,” but acknow- 
ledge that it is the common heritage in nature. On this 
account plain people conclude that a Thinker was surely in 
nature before these great interpreters came; and that nature 
does reflect the glory of a Being greater than all the students. 
If we are asked to believe either that the thoughts in nature 
came by chance or came from a Being whom we call God, and 
regard as the Supreme Intelligence, then we decline to accept 
the theory of chance, as beyond our powers of credulity." We 
believe that much more may be learned regarding the Supreme 
from nature than that He is the “ unknown and unknowable.” 
The not-distant future will pronounce the agnosticism of 
Herbert Spencer as only the latest superstition. 

But we are prepared to admit that the glory of God requires 
to be more distinctly revealed than in the mirror of nature, if 
sinners are to be sanctified by contemplating it. And a better 
mirror than nature has been provided. We need hardly say 
that this is in Revelation. This collection of books, commonly 
called the Bible, has no explanation on natural principles. 
Development cannot account for their existence; we must 
regard them as the outcome of Inspiration. Or to put it in 
the light given by a daring, yet reverential transatlantic 
thinker, we must regard revelation as the outcome of a 
“continuous supernatural evolution.”* The Word is a mirror, 
then, prepared by the Spirit in a most patient development, 
and intended to reflect the glory of God. Just as we cannot 
gaze directly upon the sun without pain, but can appreciate his 
image when reflected for us amid ameliorating conditions; so we 
could not at present gaze upon God’s unclouded glory, but can 
appreciate it as reflected in the mirror of revelation. And we 
may without fear point to Scripture as giving us an incom- 
parable image of God. Beside the Scriptural idea, the most 
pretentious portraits of the absolute now painted for us are 
the veriest daubs. As mirrors, these uncommonly wise books 
seem strangely out of focus, and their blurred conceptions are 
sufficient to repel us all. 

But now when, “with unveiled face,” we begin to look into 


1 Cf. Graham’s Creed of Science, p. 344. 2 Cf. Bowne’s Metaphysics, p. 16. 
3 Cf. Newman Smyth’s Old Faiths in New Light, Scribner's American 
Edition, p. 289, and indeed passim. 
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the mirror of revelation, we find the Divine glory gradually 
developed. Following the suggestion of Ewald, we see in the 
Old Testament at least four stages in this development of the 
Divine glory ; and these are indicated by the additional names 
assumed by the Supreme in the progress of the sacred history. 
First we have God as the Almighty, since the first idea which 
strikes the imagination and sensibilities of man is that of power. 
Next we have added to this the idea of self-existence. The 
Almighty takes a new name—“ Jehovah,” “I am that I am,” 
or perhaps rather, “I will be what I will be;” to put it in 
modern parlance, the Lord of development, He who has com- 
mand of all progress! Next, in the times of the Jewish 
monarchy, we find him portrayed as “Jehovah of hosts,” 
commanding armies, the seen and the unseen, like earthly 
kings. While in the later age, that of national decline, the 
idea of holiness rose into special prominence, and prophets 
present, as the true idea in adoration, the cry of the seraphim, 
“ Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts; the whole earth is full 
of his glory.” ? 

Now, what we have to notice is, that Old Testament sancti- 
fication w.s proportional to the revelation of the glory. The 
morale of the age of Abraham, for instance, was necessarily 
imperfect, but those who affect to despise the Old Testament 
morality should remember that Abraham was immeasurably 
superior to any of his contemporaries in faith and insight, and 
superior to what the vast majority of us would have been in 
his circumstances. The revelation he had of God’s glory 
was mainly an impression of power, and, as he walked in the 
shadow of the Almighty, he relied upon His strength ; but the 
sanctification was necessarily the feeling of absolute depen- 
dence upon the mighty God, before whom he was to walk and 
to strive to be perfect. It was the same with later saints; the 
Divine glory was made up of a few outlines suggesting the 
image, and these had their counterparts in the saints who con- 
templated them, but their sanctification was necessarily in- 
complete. 

But the “fulness of time” came, and with it a perfect image 
of God. The names of God in the Old Testament gave place to 
the person of Jesus Christ in the New. In the face of Jesus 


1 Isa. vi. 3; cf. also Newman Smyth, wt supra, pp. 89-93. 
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Christ God’s glory is indeed revealed (2 Cor. iv. 6). We look 
into the mirror of the Gospels, and, lo! we see God incarnate, 
the Divine revealed through the human. The Son of God 
becomes the Son of Man, and we learn through His humanity 
what Divinity must be. As Keble puts it, in his Christian 
Year— 


“The Son of God in radiance beam’d 
Too bright for us to scan, 
But we may face the rays that stream’d 
From the mild Son of Man.” 


In Jesus Christ we have the hero of revelation. The one 
policy of the Holy Spirit is to direct sinners to Jesus. “ How- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak; and he will show 
you things to come. He shall GLoriry ME; for he shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 13, 14). 
It is through the personality of Jesus that the Spirit secures 
the salvation and sanctification of sinners. He not only leads 
us to look to Jesus as the ground of our justification, but also 
leads us to look to him as the transforming and sanctifying 
power needed to elevate our whole character. 

It is on this account that we place at the head of this article 
on sanctification such works as Ullmann’s Sinlessness of Jesus, 
Godet’s apologetic conference on La Sainteté parfaite de Jésus 
Christ, Young’s Christ of History, and Gess’s shorter and longer 
works upon the Person of Christ. We might have mentioned 
too the different lives of Christ which teem forth from the press 
down to the Leben Jesu of Weiss, whose first volume, just 
published at Berlin, gives promise of increasing our insight into 
the meaning of the wonderful and perfect life. 

Now it has been observed by an able writer, already referred 
to, that it is extremely difficult to reduce social phenomena to 
any permanent laws, since, as history clearly teaches, the 
appearance of a single great spirit, of a religious founder like 
Buddha, or even of a conqueror like Cesar, might greatly 
modify them.’ And he rightly asserts that no student dare 
ignore the teaching in the matter of love which the world owes 
to Christ. We may go further and affirm that in Jesus Christ 

1 The Creed of Science, by Wm, Graham, M.A., pp. 30-1; also p. 97, etc. 
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we have the culmination of a “supernatural evolution,” a 
personality which no hypothesis of natural development can 
explain, the most important factor in the elevation of the race. 
It is by Him the Holy Spirit proposes to sanctify the human 
race, so far as it is willing to be sanctified. 

We spoke at the outset about the striking simplicity of 
Christian Ethics, as compared with the utilitarian theories which 
now propose to supplant it. Christianity proposes to sanctify 
sinners through the contemplation of a Person; the philosophers 
propose to elevate the human race through a series of abstract 
speculations most difficult to follow and beyond the compre- 
hension of the vast majority of mankind. If the race is to be 
saved by the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, for example, the 
elect number will be a minority indeed ! 

But now we must look a little more particularly at this 
Person, the contemplation of whom, by the blessing of the 
Spirit, is to transfigure us. The very first characteristic which 
strikes our attention is His sinless perfection. Will not the 
presentation of such a Person to our minds and hearts dis- 
courage us? Is it not to tantalise us by dangling before 
us an impracticable ideal? That this objection is no fancy 
will appear from the following quotation from the preface to 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics. The philosopher says— 


“Nor does mischief result only from this undue severity of the ethical 
doctrine bequeathed us by the harsh past. Further mischief results from 
the impracticability of its ideal. In violent reaction against the utter selfish- 
ness of life as carried on in barbarous societies, it has insisted on a life utterly 
unselfish. But just as the rampant egoism of a brutal militancy was not to 
be remedied by attempts at the absolute subjection of the ego in convents 
and monasteries ; so neither is the misconduct of ordinary humanity, as now 
existing, to be remedied by upholding a standard of abnegation beyond 
human achievement. Rather the effect is to produce a despairing abandon- 
ment of all attempts at a higher life. And not only does an effort to achieve 
the impossible end in this way, but it simultaneously discredits the possible. 
By association with rules that cannot be obeyed, rules that can be obeyed 
lose their authority.” 


The contrast between the Christian method and the Spen- 
cerian is perfect. The philosopher will accommodate his 
standard to what he regards as the ability of men; the Spirit 
presents a perfect pattern, and proposes to assimilate us sinners 
to Him. It may seem wiser to lower the standard, but the 
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more the subject is investigated the wiser will appear the pro- 
posal of the Spirit. If we inquire into the conditions of pro- 
gress in the arts, for instance, we shall find that as far as 
possible a perfect copy is procured, and progress is realised in 
trying to approach it. Teachers never bring down the copy to 
the capacity of the pupil, but always maintain the highest ideal, 
and allow the pupil to strain every nerve to come near to it. 
The same law obtains in literary skill. The best classic models 
are selected, studied, and patiently approached. This notion 
of accommodating the aim of men to their supposed capacity is 
essentially absurd. If the race is to be elevated, if it is to 
experience a real progress, then nothing less than perfection 
should be placed before it, that it may be perpetually 
approaching it.’ What we want, therefore, is not an accommo- 
dating example, only a little better than ourselves, but a perfect 
example, one who has been “ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners.” This is presented to us in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, that there may be no mistake about our Lord’s position, 
we observe that he was without any “original” and without 
any “actual” sin. He was besides impeccable. Doubtless He 
was “in all points tempted just as we are,” but in his case the 
temptation came from without, not from within.2 Hence, 
when Satan came to him, he found nothing upon which he 
could work (John xiv. 30). Into the large and interesting 
question of our Lord’s temptations we cannot here enter. But 
there is a large literature upon the subject, which is in part 
given by Ullmann in his second supplement. One point we 
desire to make, however, in the direct line of our argument, 
and this is, that if sanctification is induced through the Spirit 
assimilating us to the realised ideal, Jesus Christ, then His 
impeccability finds its counterpart in the “perseverance of the 
saints” on earth, and their ultimate impeccability in heaven. 
For if the glory presented to us were in any measure of 
doubtful continuance, it is clear a sanctification of a doubtful 
continuance too could alone result. But the sanctification 
secured by the Spirit is intended to be permanent, and in due 


1 Cf. Ullmann’s Sinlessness of Jesus, p. 166 ; also Gess’s Lehre von der Person 
Christi, pp. 339, etc., and his Christi Selbstzeugniss, pp. 112-115. 
2 Cf. Nicholl’s Jncarnate Saviour, p. 80. 
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season perfect; hence the pattern required must be not only 
perfect but impeccable. 

Besides, the sense of sin and of shortcoming, which is an 
essential part of the sanctification of sinners, does not demand 
for its production any liability to sin on the part of our’ 
example. In fact, the argument is all the other way. To 
revert to our previous illustrations: when we are acquiring an 
art, our sense of deficiency springs from the perfection of our 
pattern, not from its identification with our copy in imperfec- 
tion. The truth is, that any imperfection in the pattern will 
only prevent our perception of imperfection in the copy. The 
sense of personal insufficiency depends upon the comparison of 
our crude and halting endeavours with the perfect example 
placed before us. So is it with the sense of sin. Jesus had 
no sin, and no sympathy with sin, and sin never was a tempta- 
tion to him; the consequence is that every time we gaze upon 
him, the sense of our sin, and sinful tendencies, and liability 
to temptation, becomes painfully yet wholesomely acute within 
us, and like Job we repent in dust and ashes. 

And it is just here that the folly and mischief of the 
“higher life” views of sanctification appear. Practically they 
are identical with the Wesleyan doctrine of “ perfect sanctifica- 
tion.” Much has been hoped from this doctrine, but it has 
only led to self-deception and disappointment. Mr. Dale, for 
example, has said— 


“There was one doctrine of John Wesley’s—the doctrine of perfect 
sanctification—which ought to have led to a great and original ethical 
development ; but the doctrine has not grown; it seems to remain just 
where John Wesley left it.”? 

This he attributes to the lack of genius or of courage on the 
part of the theologians. But we attribute the standstill to a 
much deeper cause: the doctrine has not grown, because it is 
essentially rotten and fallacious. The meaning of “ perfect 
sanctification” in this present life is self-satisfaction. The 
whole structure of salvation is to induce dissatisfaction with 
self and satisfaction with the Saviour. The Spirit holds up the 
mirror that we may see in it the perfect sanctification of 
Christ, and may thereby be dissatisfied with our own sancti- 
fication. There can be no progress on,any other terms. The 


1 The Evangelical Revival, p. 39. 
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moment the learner becomes self-satisfied, his progress ceases. 
The moment the pardoned sinner becomes self-satisfied, his 
spiritual progress ceases. The doctrine of Wesley has fostered 
delusion and nothing more ! 

And were anything required to demonstrate to a thinking 
mind the truth of this, it would be the “higher-life” move- 
ment. We shall not emphasise the disappearance of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith from the religious world he presumed for a 
season to instruct; nor shall we enter upon the exposure of 
the shallow literature which he and his associates have 
published. The volume of Dr. Henry A. Boardman, mentioned 
in our list, gives to the whole school a most deserved castiga- 
tion. We content ourselves with showing, as we believe we 
have done, that a doctrine which induces self-satisfaction is 
delusive and hostile to all progress. 

So far from sanctification progressing through complacent 
introspection, it may be shown that it progresses best when we 
are not occupied with ourselves. The transfiguration of Moses 
has already been referred to. Forty days and forty nights was 
the great lawgiver with Jehovah in the mount. With unveiled 
face he gazed on God, and appreciated in his long vigils the 
manifestation made to him. The result was the transfiguration 
of his face. It became so luminous that the people could not 
gaze upon it. But it is expressly said, “He wist not that the 
skin of his face shone while he talked with him” (Exod. xxxiv. 
29). It is clear that Moses did not think once during the six 
weeks of communion about the luminosity of his face. It 
never occurred to him that he was undergoing such a trans- 
figuration. His whole soul was centred in God, and the 
transformation came over him when he was not thinking about 
it. Nor have we any reason to suppose that our Saviour on 
the mount of transfiguration was meditating upon his personal 
effulgence, or on the fact that his face was shining like the 
sun. It was the Father who occupied his thoughts; he was 
gazing on the Father’s glory, and so became transfigured through 
his prayer. And Stephen likewise, as he peered into the 
empyrean, and saw with dying eye his ascended Lord arising 
from his throne to receive his martyred servant, did not be- 
think himself of the “ angel-face” which the sight of the glory 
had secured. In these cases, it was the steady outlook which 
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induced the transfiguration glory. In the very same way, our 
sanctification will best proceed when we do not think about 
it. Let us think about our Saviour, let us rivet our whole 
soul upon the glory of God as manifested in the face of Jesus 
Christ, and the transfiguration will come, surely and steadily, 
like the dawn as it creeps so quietly over the mountains, and 
makes the landscape glow. 

In strict accordance with this, sanctification proves a gradual, 
progressive experience. The “ perfect sanctification” theory is 
that people contract sanctification just like instantaneous photo- 
graphy. The soul is the sensitive plate, it is exposed for a 
moment or two in the camera of rapturous experience to the 
image of God in Christ, when lo! a perfect image of Christ is 
immediately, they imagine, formed in the soul, and they can 
consequently look within with the utmost satisfaction. But it 
so happens that these “perfect sanctifications ” seem soon to 
fade; the picture has not somehow been properly fixed; and 
so it wears out in a very little while. The truth is, however, 
that our spiritual perceptions do not grasp the Divine image 
with the precision of an achromatic lens; our minds and hearts 
are too sluggish to take in so speedily the perfect picture ; we 
need to repeat our study of the Gospels, to read the lives of Christ 
which teem from the press of Christendom, and to practise the 
Divine Commandments before we can get any hold worth 
speaking about of that magnificent revelation of God’s glory 
which Jesus gives. If then the Spirit for wisest reasons 
assimilates us to Christ through our appreciation and knowledge 
of him, our sanctification must be in direct proportion to our 
knowledge. 

But the notion seems widely entertained that if we do not 
expect to be made in this life, and in the shortest time, sinlessly 
perfect, we are dishonouring the Spirit of Grace. It is sup- 
posed that in maintaining that sanctification is a gradual work, 
and not an immediate inspiration of perfection, we are casting 
reflections upon the power of God. The truth, however, lies 
just the other way. The question we must ask is not, “ Can 
God by his Spirit make us in this life sinlessly perfect ?” for, 
so far as God is concerned, “all things are possible ;” but 
simply this, “Does it enter into the designs of his wisdom to 
accomplish here below, while we are absent from the Lord, 
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this work of his grace ?”* This question we must in the light 
of Scripture answer in the negative, and we can see, from what 
has already been adduced, the consummate wisdom of denying 
to men in this life the self-satisfaction they try to reach 
through their fancied perfection. 

Besides, it is a mistake to suppose that by a gradual sanc- 
tification of sinners God gets less glory than by an immediate one. 
The same mistake has been made regarding the creation of the 
world. It was long thought to be derogatory to the Divine 
glory to suppose that the creation had occupied longer than 
six natural days. Unless the phenomena were “hurried up” 
with the most magical expedition, it was thought that a belief 
in creation and the Creator would be endangered. But now 
we are learning to see, in the patient development of ages, an 
exhibition of creative foresight and wisdom grander and more 
glorious than any hurried work within a week of natural days 
could have been. The analogy may be applied. Our perfec- 
tionists imagine that the new creation is to be realised even 
still more speedily than the old creation was once imagined to 
have been. The spiritual phenomena must be hurried up. 
We must get through the Palwozoic, Secondary, and Tertiary 
periods, with such happy despatch that we shall be in a para- 
disaical state before a week’s end, and, though neophytes, be 
prepared to profess perfection before men on a moment’s notice. 
Perfectionism is a philosophy of impatience; but the Spirit, 
who can be patient because eternal, if we may judge from the 
analogy of his dispensations, prefers development. Our Lord 
may in a night become transfigured as he prayerfully holds 
communion with God, for his appreciation of his Father’s glory 
was perfect (Matt. xi. 27); but it is no discredit to Moses that 
he is six weeks in the mount before the transfiguration of his 
face ; nor is it any discredit to the saints that they are gradually 
transfigured into the Divine image. 

There is another point to which we may here refer, and that 
is the activity which is implied in this gradual sanctification. 
The reason we mention this is to correct the dangerous 
passivity of soul which the “ higher life” school urge as the 
condition of perfect sanctification. Their whole secret is to 
be in a mystic sense “ dead to sin.” “If I am dead and God 


1 Cf. La Religion Chrétienne, par A. Henriquet, note, pp. 144-5. 
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lives in me, what does He do it for?” says Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
in her Christian’s Seeret. “Is it not that He may speak for 
me, live for me, walk for me—that He may, in short, work in 
me that which is well-pleasing in His sight? Oh, I am per- 
suaded that if Christians only knew the life God would live in 
them if they would let Him, they would never try to live again 
themselves.” This idea of passivity, that God may work, 
partakes of the notion underlying supererogation. God is to 
work, and we are to luxuriate like Lotos-eaters in passivity. 
It may be shown that passivity is impossible. Thus to quote 
again from Professor Bowne’s recent remarkable work on 
Metaphysics :— 


“The distinctive mark of being consists in some power of action. .. . 
This notion of purely passive being is a misleading abstraction from our 
physical experience. Matter appears to us as inert and receptive, and we 
overlook entirely both its force of resistance and reaction, by which we 
become aware of its existence, and also the physical teaching concerning its 
dynamic nature. . . . The passive being, then, not only explains nothing, 
but its existence can never be known except through a revelation. Now, 
whoever will reflect that this being does and explains nothing, and that all 
the effects upon him, by which he becomes aware of its existence, are the 
activities of something else, will see that there is, and can be, no warrant for 
introducing such a factor into a philosophic system.”? 


The notion of “purely passive being” is thus shown to be 
philosophically untenable. But we have no need to revert to 
philosophic subtleties to demonstrate the folly and fallacy of 
this mysticism. If, as we have seen, the Spirit employs the 
perfect Christ to sanctify sinners, and if he was continually 
active in his warfare against sin, sin we mean in others and 
in the world, for he had none in himself, is it not as clear as 
day that the contemplation of him will induce perpetual 
activity in us against all sin? He is not active that we may 
be passive; he was and is active, that we may follow his 
example. 

But it will be said, “Is there nothing underlying the ‘ second 
baptism, which is so much talked about now?” A few words 
upon this point may prove profitable before we pass on to our 
conclusion about the sanctification which we are to reach in 
heaven. The Pentecostal baptism was undoubtedly a “ revival” 
to the disciples, while it was an “awakening” to the new 


1 Professor B. P. Bowne’s Metaphysics, pp. 41-3. 
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converts. The question is, How far may we expect its repeti- 
tion? The gift of tongues on that occasion is not, we believe, 
expected to be repeated in our experience. We must be 
content to acquire languages more leisurely by grammar and 
lexicon and ordinary methods. Nor do we anticipate the 
revival of physical miracles. Some, indeed, are living in this 
hope. They fancy that if they had the supernatural scienti- 
fically demonstrated, the conquest of the world would be easy. 
But a consideration of the use of miracles by the disciples 
after Pentecost leads us clearly to the conclusion that they 
used miracle more sparingly than Christ had done, and that 
the greater miracles, which he had promised them (John 
xiv. 12), and on which the progress of Christianity mainly 
depended, were spiritwal miracles, the conversion and sancti- 
fication of souls. Eliminating, then, these miraculous appen- 
dages from the Pentecostal baptism, we ask what the residuum 
means for us. That the disciples were not rendered sinlessly 
perfect by it, is as clear as anything can be. Nothing but the 
exigencies of a perfectionist theory could induce such an idea. 
But this is certain: they were led by their baptism at Pente- 
cost to expatiate, not upon their baptism, but wpon the death 
and resurrection of their Master as the all-important facts for 
lost men. In other words, the revival they experienced led 
them, according to our whole course of thought, to look out- 
wards and upwards, to dwell with intense satisfaction and 
interest upon the finished work and present reign of Christ, 
and kept them effectually from all self-satisfaction. The 
Pentecostal baptism was a glorifying of Jesus through the 
outpouring of the Spirit, not a magnifying of the Spirit 
himself. 

This will help us to appreciate why Pentecost was such a 
notable fact in the history of the Spirit’s operations. The 
Spirit works by knowledge on the hearts of men, as we have 
seen, Now in Old Testament times the knowledge of Christ 
was a dim, prophetic, typical thing; it wanted clearness and 
detail. “The Holy Spirit of Education,” as he has been 
called, was consequently limited in the scope and range of 
his operations. He was the author of Old Testament sanc- 
tification just as well as of New Testament sanctification; but 
the former was not so thorough as the latter, because the 
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knowledge of Christ by which the sanctification was secured 
was so limited and dim. But when the crucifixion, burial, 
and resurrection of Christ had taken place, the sword of the 
Spirit took its keenest edge, and spiritual conquests were won, 
outshining all previous experience. The Pentecost was a time 
of spiritual marvel, because the knowledge of Christ, extending 
to his self-sacrifice and resurrection, had been so largely 
increased. 

And this again will help to elucidate the passage, John xiv. 
15-17, which has been made such use of in recent years. 
Because our Lord here says of the Spirit, “He dwelleth witH 
you and shall be IN you,” it is argued that in the previous dis- 
pensation there was no indwelling of the Spirit, but a mere 
companionship, which dominated souls so to speak ab extra. 
Old Testament sanctification has in consequence come in for 
considerable suspicion from “advanced” believers. It is little 
wonder that lay expositors fall into this idea, when men like 
MM. Guers and Tophel insist upon it. The former says :-— 


“Until then (i.e. Pentecost) he had been with them; but from this day he 
will be in them; these are the very words of the Saviour; now, I do not 
think that he had them thus shaded off (nwancées) without motive ; they 
mean manifestly a modification real, important, and profound in the sub- 
sequent relations of the Holy Spirit with them. He will be in you, says 
Jesus ; IN you! there is in this without doubt a very little word ; but, all 
little as it is, it does not the less characterise an entire economy, that which 


had then commenced, and under which we have still to-day the privilege of 
living.” 


M. Tophel states it thus :— 


“In the Old Dispensation, the Holy Spirit wrought wpon believers, but 
did not in His person dwell in believers, and abide permanently in them. 
He appeared unto men; He did not incarnate Himself in man. His action 
was intermittent ; He went and came, like the dove which Noah sent forth 
from the ark, and which went to and fro, finding no rest ; while in the New 
Dispensation He dwells, He abides in the heart, as the dove, His emblem, 
which John the Baptist saw descending and alighting upon the head of Jesus. 
Affianced of the soul, the Spirit went oft to see His betrothed, but was not 
yet one with her: the marriage was not consummated, until the Pentecost, 
after the glorification of Jesus Christ.” 


Now the insinuation here is that the Holy Spirit’s operations 
before Pentecost were different in hind from His subsequent 
1M. Guers’ Le Saint-Esprit, pp. 73-4; the whole section, pp. 70-79, is 


upon this point, but it is too long to translate here. 
* M. Tophel’s work ut supra, p. 39. 
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operations. We confess that this hazy doctrine is incompre- 
hensible to us. We find from such passages as Num. xxvii. 18, 
and 1 Pet. i. 11, that the Holy Spirit was in men in Old 
Testament times just as well as in New Testament ones. So 
that the idea of a generic difference existing between the dis- 
pensations so far as the Spirit’s operations are concerned must, 
we believe, be rejected. Besides, the context (John xiv. 15-16) 
seems to show that all our Lord meant on the occasion was 
that the Holy Spirit had been hitherto comforting them through 
the companionship of Christ; but, after our Lord’s departure, 
He would by His own indwelling constitute Himself their 
comforter. But this throws no light upon the conditions of 
Old Testament sanctification. 

While maintaining, however, that there was no difference in 
kind in the Spirit’s Old Testament and New Testament opera- 
tions, we recognise a difference in degree. The fresh facts of 
our Lord’s matchless history enabled the Spirit, by applying 
them, to work a wider and a deeper work in the heart of man- 
kind. Pentecost was an awakening and revival proportional 
to the increased interest in and knowledge of Christ, which 
were then, as never before, possible. Its lesson to all genera- 
tions is manifestly this: that in proportion as the attention of 
sinners is directed to Christ and him crucified, and now risen 
and reigning, as the only Saviour, the Spirit will own it to the 
conversion of sinners, and the quickening of believers. Pente- 
costal experiences will return again only when Christ cruci- 
fied and risen becomes the all-absorbing theme with us, as it 
was with the apostles. 

Sanctification, then, as we have seen, is induced by the con- 
templation in the mirror of Revelation of God’s glory in Jesus 
Christ. The perfect life can alone lift sinful lives into conse- 
cration. The consecration is not perfect yet; but it will 
gradually approach perfection as we humbly try to master the 
meaning of the perfect consecration of Christ. In this mastery, 
however, we feel we are hindered through indwelling sin, 
through infirmities of many kinds. The glory in the mirror is 
but a reflected glory; it is dim, like a daguerreotype, after all. 
Now, what we have in conclusion to notice is that we are 
passing onwards to the “beatific vision,” when we shall see 
him, not in the mirror, but as he is, and face to face, and then 
our sanctification shall be perfect : “ we shall be like him, for we 
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shall see him as he is” (1 John iii. 2). Doubtless, we can form 
no adequate conception of such an experience; “it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” To be free from sin, original and 
actual, to have the vision of faith exchanged for immediate 
perception, to be enabled to take in the glory, and not feel 
undone like Isaiah, or as one dead like John, and by the con- 
templation to be transfigured into his perfect image, is an 
experience which we can only in the faintest degree imagine. 
But one thing seems certain: that even in that heaven where 
all are sinless, the redeemed will not be gazing self-complacently 
upon themselves, but will occupy themselves with Jesus. In 
heaven, as on earth, the saints will continue to look away from 
self, and be absorbed in the Saviour. Mrs. Cousin has given 
this idea beautifully in the hymn she has put into the mouth 
of Samuel Rutherfurd :— 
“The bride eyes, not her garment, 
But her dear Bridegroom’s face ; 
I will not gaze at glory, 
But on my King of grace : 
Not at the cross He giveth, 
But on His piercéd hand ; 
The Lamb is all the glory 
Of Immanuel’s land.” 

The secret of sanctification is, then, as we have found, the 
outlook of the soul to the perfect Christ, as given to us in the 
mirror of Revelation. This outlook, by the Spirit’s blessing, 
is made effectual in inducing in us a sense of sin and short- 
coming, a deep penitence for the sinful and “common” char- 
acter of our by-past lives, and an earnest resolve to follow our 
Lord’s example in the matter of present consecration. This 
consecration is only approximate ; it cannot be perfect, until, 
amid sinless conditions, we fully appreciate the Master’s 
example; but we advance towards perfection daily, in the 
assurance that it is no impracticable ideal, but one which we 
shall reach at last. Patiently we advance, and at the last, life’s 
long effort is crowned with perfect consecration when we 
exchange faith for beatific vision, and the Book for its Hero 
Himself. Progressive sanctification on earth, perfect consecra- 

tion in heaven, this is the ethical programme of Christianity, 
and we have nothing to be compared with it in the ethics of 
the schools. ROB. M‘CHEYNE EDGAR. 
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Art. III.—Recent Contributions to the Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland. 


\ te Scottish people ought to be a nation of antiquarians. 

For in whatever else it may be poor, Scotland is rich, 
surpassing rich in antiquities. The present Keeper of the 
National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland assures his 
countrymen that they are the possessors of a series of sculptured 
monuments, unique in their character and possessed of singular 
merit as works of art, constituting a wealth of material such as 
has not fallen to the lot of any other nation of Northern Europe. 
And this wealth, of which any nation might be proud, is not 
confined to prehistoric monuments. Scotland is rich in struc- 
tural remains; rich in relics, such as books and bells, crosiers 
and reliquaries ; rich in decorative metal work; rich in old 
carved woodwork. 

With all this store of structural, monumental, and artistic 
remains, have the people of Scotland displayed appreciation of 
its value—have Scottish antiquarians contributed largely to 
archeological literature? The verdict must be in the negative 
if the authorities in Scotland itself are to be the judges. 

Writing in the Quarterly Review for June 1849, Joseph 
Robertson has a heavy indictment to prefer against Scottish 
archeologists in the matter of architectural antiquities. He 
complains that little had been done in this department, and 
that what little had been accomplished was the work of 
strangers, of such an one, for example, as the Englishman 
Billings, of whose Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
Scotland twenty-seven parts had then been published ; and he 
writes of “the callous North” as only “shamed into some kind 
of interest in the architectural monuments of its elder time,” 
when her own Scott had begun to rekindle the decaying embers 
of nationality. As regards ecclesiastical remains in Scotland, 
Mr. Robertson affirms that at the date of his writing, the 
materials for even a meagre sketch are scanty and indigested, 
that Argyll is the only county the ecclesiology of which had 
been explored, while of the papers in which this was done, by a 
member of the Cambridge Camden Society, even the name was 
unknown to some of the best antiquaries of Edinburgh. 
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As it was thirty-three years ago even so is it in our day, if 
we are to accept the finding of Joseph Anderson. In all his 
Rhind Lectures, but more especially in those of the second series, 
this accomplished archeologist complains bitterly of Scottish 
apathy and neglect in respect of the materials for the pursuit of 
his favourite science. The affluence of relics which his country 
possesses for the illustration of Celtic art and national history 
is left, he asserts, to decay and perish, scattered in neglected 
graveyards, unprotected and weather-beaten on lonely hillsides, 
built into dikes by roadsides, broken up as building materials or 
as macadamising for roads. Even with the schoolmaster abroad 
and a school-board in every parish, Dr. Anderson considers our 
education completely fails to show us the relation in which the 
ancient products of the culture and art of Scotland stand to the 
ripening culture of which they were the early blossom and far 
off promise ; and he seems wellnigh to despair of a time ever 
coming when the weather-worn and wasting, the maltreated and 
mutilated remnants of Scottish antiquities will be gathered into 
the capital, and there, within the walls of the Antiquarian 
Museum, be so arranged and catalogued as to form a gallery of 
art materials in the country te which they are indigenous, 
although it would be an epoch in the history of art were such 
a gallery ever to be formed. When he comes to treat of the 
Ruthwell Cross, Dr. Anderson becomes pathetic over “its 
pitiable story.” Surveying it demolished, broken, buried, 
restored and reconstructed by private enterprise, deciphered 
and demonstrated to be of national interest and importance, he 
supposes it would have fared better with this literary and 
historic monument had it been covered with Assyrian bilinguals 
or African hieroglyphics, for in that case, he sardonically 
conjectures, the chances are all in favour of its being acquired 
at great expense and brought to this country in triumph with 
much public rejoicing over its acquisition. 

Now, whatever force there may be in the representations 
of the Quarterly reviewer of 1849 regarding the state of 
matters in his day, we do think the lecturer of 1882 takes 
a pessimist view of things as they now are. Surely within 
the last thirty years a great advance has been made in Scottish 
archeology, and a large addition been made to the literature 
of the science. The “callous North” has become fervid ; it is 
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no longer possible to twit and taunt Scotchmen with the 
allegation that works bearing upon the ecclesiastical antiquities 
of their country are published in England; and if all the 
remnants of Celtic art and architecture are not gathered 
together in one place—a step in the direction of centralisation 
of doubtful utility, even if it could be carried out, it cannot 
with any fairness be alleged that they are allowed to remain 
unnoticed, without efforts being put forth to protect what of 
them can be protected, and to perpetuate, through the skill of 
the draftsmen, a knowledge of that which no human power 
can prevent crumbling into primeval dust. It may serve to 
make good our contention in this matter, while at the same 
time it widens the acquaintance of our readers with a singu- 
larly interesting department of archeological inquiry if we 
now take a rapid survey of the more outstanding contribu- 
tions quite recently made by professionals and amateurs, 
by individuals and associations, by Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, to the ecclesiastical antiquities of Scotland. 

It is in no spirit of irony, simply on the principle of giving 
honour to whom honour is due, that, in seeking to mitigate in 
some measure the pessimism of Dr. Anderson’s representations, 
we give a first place to 


Tue Rump Lectures In ArRcHAZOLoGY.? 


It were no small praise to bestow upon this volume to 
affirm that it equals in interest of subject and in excellence of 
treatment the volume that contained the first series by the same 
lecturer.2 That praise we can, with all freedom, bestow upon 
Dr. Anderson’s second series. It is in every respect worthy 
of the high position the lecturer occupies among Scottish 
archeologists, and worthy of a place in that series which Dr. 
A. Mitchell so well inaugurated with his Past in the Present. 
The lectures in the earlier volume were devoted to the treat- 
ment of structural remains and of such existing relics as 
books, bells, crosiers, and reliquaries; those in this volume 


1 Scotland in Early Christian Times. Second Series. The Rhind 
Lectures in Archeology for 1880. By Joseph Anderson, Keeper of the 
National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1881. 

2 Reviewed in Article on “The Archeology of Celtic Christianity” in 
No. cxviii. of this Review. 
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treat of brooches ; the so-called “Silver Armour ;” and the art, 
symbolism, and inscriptions of monuments. Although not so 
exclusively ecclesiastical in their origin and use as those 
described in the prior series, the objects grouped and delineated 
in the present one cannot fail to have interest for the ecclesias- 
tical archeologist. Especially will this be the case with the 
St. Vigean sculptured monuments and the Ruthwell inscribed 
cross. In his second lecture Dr. Anderson tells how in the 
quaint old church of St. Fechin, now known as St. Vigeans, 
Forfarshire, fragments of sculptured monuments have been 
discovered to have been used by twelfth-century builders in 
the re-building of the church of their day. The most remark- 
able of the stones thus recovered is a slab bearing on the 
obverse an elaborately sculptured cross, the space between the 
cross and the raised edging being filled with figures of 
nondescript animals, the general character of the decoration 
on the reverse of the stone being pictorial. The cross on this 
stone, as also on another now sadly mutilated but originally 
a more imposing monument, is a Latin one of distinctively 
Celtic form. The other fragments of sculptured monuments, 
disinterred from the walls of this twelfth-century church, and 
considered then to be only fit for building material, number 
upwards of thirty, and in the figure subjects of their elaborate 
sculpture bear a general resemblance to each other. 

The first-mentioned monument is remarkable as possessing 
the only specimen out of Iona of an inscription graven in 
letters of Celtic type resembling those found in Celtic manu- 
scripts. The inscription is placed on one of the edges of the 
slab at the bottom of a pattern of interlaced work, and con- 
sists of twenty-four letters not divided into words. The first 
word all archeologists are agreed in regarding as Drosten, 
the name of the nephew of St. Columba and first abbot of 
Deer; and the last word, with like unanimity, is taken 
to be Forcus, the original form of the modern name Fergus. 
How the first and last word are to be connected, and how the 
entire inscription should be read, are points upon which 
archeologists are not agreed. Sir James Simpson proposed as 
the reading of the inscription, The stone of Drost, son of 
Voret, of the race of Fergus. Dr. Anderson, however, with 
characteristic caution and unwillingness to encourage guessing, 
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declines to accept what he admits is an ingenious reading, 
though he has none of his own to substitute. He contents 
himself with determining the nature and probable date of the 
letters that form the inscription, the interpretation of inscrip- 
tions forming, in his judgment, no necessary part of the func- 
tions of a Rhind lecturer. 

Happily there is no need for exercising scientific caution 
and restraint in the case of the other inscribed monument— 
that of the Ruthwell Cross. In 1834, Dr. Henry Duncan, then 
parish minister of Ruthwell, on the coast of Dumfriesshire, 
wrote the description of his parish for the Second Statistical 
Account of Scotland. Under the heading of “ Antiquities” he 
narrated all that is known of the later history of this remark- 
able column ; how it stood in the old church of Ruthwell till 
1642, when the General Assembly, then sitting at St. Andrews, 
passed an order for its destruction as idolatrous; how the 
order was partially obeyed by the throwing down of the column 
and the obliterating of such representations as were supposed 
to be objects of popish worship ; how, up to 1772, it was lying 
where it fell, serving as a seat for some of the congregation, 
but was about that date removed to the churchyard, and 
how, in 1802, what of it then remained was removed to the 
manse garden, where it now stands, the only large fragment not 
recovered having been supplied by a “country mason,” under 
the minister's directions. The two broad faces of the column 
contain conventional representations of such personages and 
incidents as John the Baptist and John the Evangelist, the 
salutation of the Virgin, the meeting of Mary and Elisabeth, 
the flight into Egypt, the miracle of the healing of the blind, 
the washing of the Saviour’s feet, our Lord trampling upon two 
swine, and a legendary incident in the life of St. Anthony. The 
panels containing these figure-subjects are surrounded with flat 
borders, on which are incised Latin inscriptions taken from the 
Vulgate Bible, and descriptive of the contents of each panel. 
The two narrow sides of the monument are covered with 
scroll-work, representing a vine bearing grapes in symmetrical 
clusters—a bird or beast lodging in each of the branches and 
feeding on the fruit. From the days of the catacombs the 
vine has been a favourite subject of Christian art and sym- 
bolism, and its appearance on the Ruthwell Cross presents no 
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difficulty. The chief archeological interest, however, of this relic, 
attaches to the raised borders that enclose the panels of scroll- 
work, and constitute the edges of the narrow sides. These also, 
like those of the panels on the broad faces, contain inscrip- 
tions, but not in Roman letters. The words are in the Runes 
characters of the old northern alphabet used by the Teutonic 
nations before they adopted the letters of the Roman alphabet. 
How are the Runes of the Ruthwell Cross to be rendered into 
modern English? When Dr. Duncan wrote his description 
of the monument in 1834, Mr. T. G. Repp, a Danish gentleman, 
and one of the librarians of the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, 
had suggested a reading which satisfied the archeologists of his 
day. According to this rendering, the inscription tells of the 
donation of a vessel of Christ, that is, a baptismal font, of 
eleven pounds weight, with ornaments, by authority of the 
Therfusien Fathers, as reparation for the devastation of the 
fields and the theft of thirteen cows in the vale of Ashlafr. 
It shows how largely conjecture guided the research of anti- 
quarians at no very far back date, when we find that devasta- 
tion and donation had no existence save in the imagination of 
the learned Dane. Mr. Repp had constructed this distinct 
record of what never took place, by assuming the existence of 
linguistic forms which the Ruthwell inscription did not possess, 
although—strange to tell—he read the letters, in most cases, 
correctly enough. The late J. M. Kemble was the first to dis- 
cover that not only was the language of the inscription Anglo- 
Saxon—Mr. Repp knew as much—but that its structure was 
rhythmical. Convinced that the inscription on one side of the 
cross contained the words, “Christ was on the Rood,” he reached 
the conclusion, in 1840, that the Runes gave a poetic descrip- 
tion of our Lord’s passion, and succeeded in arranging the four 
columns in consecutive order, with here and there a blank, the 
result of mutilation and defacement. Mr. Kemble then directed 
his attention to other things, content with the progress he had 
made. But, years afterwards, turning over the leaves of a col- 
lection of poetical pieces in the South Anglian or Wessex 
dialect, of the tenth or eleventh century, he came upon a poem, 
entitled, “The Dream of the Holy Rood,” which carried back 
his thoughts to the cross in Ruthwell manse-garden. On ex- 
amining the matter more closely, he found certain lines in the 
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poem to be identical with those that formed the stone-inscrip- 
tion. In its completed form, then, Mr. Kemble’s discovery 
amounted to this, that on the two sides of a cross originally 
standing in a parish church in the south of Scotland, were 
carved, in a North Anglian dialect, passages taken from a poem 
written prior to the tenth century, in a South Anglian speech. 
No theory has as yet been put forth that is adequate to account 
for the wide area over which, in manuscript version, this unique 
composition must have travelled, when it made its way from 
the north of Italy to the south of Scotland ; but there need be 
no difficulty in understanding how it came to be held in great 
esteem when once the poem has been mastered. Confident 
that they will value what follows, both on account of its literary 
merits and its linguistic interests, we make no apology to our 
readers for placing before them some extracts from the poem, 
only premising that italics are employed to indicate those 
passages which form the inscription on the Ruthwell cross.’ 
To a Christian asleep the Holy Rood appears in the sky, and 
receiving the power of speech, it thus rehearses the story of 
its experience in “the hour when One in Sion hung for love's 
sake on a cross” :— 


“Twas many a year ago, 
I yet remember it, 
That I was hewn down 
At the wood’s end 


Three men bare me upon their shoulders 
Until they set me down upon a hill. 
Then saw I tremble 

The whole extent of earth. 


But yet I stood fast. 

Then the young hero prepared himself, 
That was Almighty God, 

Strong and firm of mood, 

He mounted the lofty cross, 
Courageously in the sight of many. 

I trembled when He embraced me, 
Yet dared I not to bow earthwards— 
Fall to the bosom of the ground, 








1 The poem in its entirety will be found in the valuable work of Professor 
Stephens, Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England. 
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But I was compelled to stand fast. 
A cross was I reared, 

I raised the powerful King, 

The Lord of the heavens, 

I dared not fall down, 

They pierced me with dark nails, 


They reviled us both together, 
I was all stained with blood 
Poured from the man’s side. 


The shadow went forth 

Wan under the welkin, 

All creation wept, 

They mourned the fall of their King. 
Christ was on the cross, 

And thither hastening 

Men came from afar 

Unto the noble one : 

I that all beheld, 

With sorrow was I stricken. 


The warriors left me there 

Standing defiled with gore. 

With shafts all wounded 

They laid him down limb-weary ; 
They stood at the corpse’s head 
Beholding the Lord of heaven, 

And he rested himself there a while, 
Weary after the mighty contest.” 


The Rhind Lectures in Archeology are the work of one 
who occupies in Scotland a foremost place in the ranks of 
professional archeologists. But what about those who lay no 
claim to be regarded as professional authorities, who regard 
themselves as only amateur antiquarians? What about a 
class of men in Scotland favourably situated for prosecuting 
the study of ecclesiastical antiquities—the clergy? Have 
the ministers in Scotland done anything, in recent years, to 
rebut the charges brought against Scotchmen in general, by 
such professionals as Robertson and Anderson, and to vin- 
dicate for their countrymen a claim to be regarded as worthy 
custodiers of their national treasures, structural and monu- 
mental? Our readers may be better able to decide what 
answer should be returned to these questions if we now 
bring under their notice 
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THE History oF PLuscARDYN Priory.! 


This handsome quarto of 285 pages, printed on club paper, 
and embellished with upwards of fifty illustrations, is the 
expanded form of a lecture delivered, some four years ago, “in 
the city of Elgin.” That circumstance will sufficiently account 
for any blemishes or defects which the critical eye may detect 
in the execution of a work otherwise worthy of no stinted 
praise. The endeavour to impart a modern interest to transac- 
tions of the fourteenth century, as, for example, in chapter vii. 
which has for title “The Bishop moderates in a call and settle- 
ment,” and at page 181, in which the mystery-plays of the 
Middle Ages are affirmed to be revived “in Protestant mission 
and Sunday-school ‘Service of Song,’ with readings and lantern 
illustrations ;” the frequent references to the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the present day, strongly biassed in a Free Church 
direction ; the cropping up here and there of a little slipshod 
carelessness—the old church at Urquhart ought surely to be 
more correctly described than it is when stated to be “beside 
where the Free Church now stands,’—such things as these may 
be quite permissible in a popular lecture having the Free High 
Church of Elgin or the Free Church of Pluscarden for place of 
delivery, but are likely to be regarded as inconsistent with the 
dignity, impartiality, and exactness of their somewhat austere 
science by professional archeologists. Apart from such minor 
blemishes the book is an admirable one, full of painstaking 
research at first-hand, animated throughout with a fine anti- 
quarian spirit, and replete with information specially attractive 
to “the loons of Morayshire,” of whom Mr. Macphail is proud 
to let it be known he is one, while interesting to all lovers of 
Scottish antiquities. The merits and excellencies of the work 
will appear when it is compared with earlier productions of a 
similar nature. In 1874 there was published Mackenzie 
Walcott’s Scott Monasticon: The Ancient Chureh of Scotland, a 
History of the Cathedrals, Conventual Foundations, Collegiate 
Churches, and Hospitals of Scotland. It is creditable to an 

1 History of the Religious House of Pluscardyn, Convent of the Vale of 
Saint Andrew in Morayshire. With Introduction, containing the History 
and a Description of the present state of the Mother House of the Order of 


Vallis Caulium in Burgundy. By Rev. S. R. Macphail, A.M., Liverpool. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 1881. 
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Englishman, who is also an English ecclesiastic, to have taken 
such pains as the “ Precentor of Chichester ” has done in order 
to write with information and impartiality upon Scottish 
ecclesiology. Mr. Walcott’s work, however, cannot be im- 
plicitly relied upon for accuracy of statement, and it is marred 
throughout by the workings of a spirit of hostility to the 
Reformation in Scotland. Mr. Walcott will not admit this. 
He professes to write “as an archeologist, and not as a religious 
polemic,” and he claims to have compiled his material in “an 
impartial spirit.” But the reader has only to peruse the pre- 
face and first twenty-five pages of the work to be convinced 
that the profession is worthless, and the claim such as cannot 
be admitted. When a writer on Scottish Church history 
gravely affirms that “in Scotland all interest and sanctity dies 
out with the repudiation of the Episcopate,” and when he praises 
God that “now the ancient (Episcopal) Church of Scotland, 
reformed and quickened by English consecration in Westminster 
Abbey, after passing through a long course of depression and 
actual persecution, is the mother of an episcopate spread over 
a whole continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific,-—he may 
receive the approving smile of Charles Wordsworth, but he 
must lay his account with the incredulous laughter of every 
educated Scotchman.’ 

Another publication having a more intimate bearing upon 
Mr. Macphail’s work, is the History of Beauly Priory, edited 
in 1877 by Mr. Chisholm Batten for the Grampian Club. 
Unfortunately for this association, the books published under 
its auspices have no reputation for accurate and careful 
editing, and Mr. Batten’s issue of the charters of Beauly Priory 
forms no exception. The houses of Beauly and Ardchattan 
were founded in the same year as the house of Pluscardyn 
(1230), and as these three belonged to the same order of monks, 


1 As was to be expected, Mr. Walcott has nothing but stern reprobation 
for our Scottish Reformer, the destruction of ‘‘the houses of God,” of “the 
ecclesiastical framework, foundations, and buildings,” being attributed to 
“ John Knox and his opinions.” If Mr. Walcott would read the thirty-fifth 
chapter of John Hill Burton’s History of Scotland, he would find the blame 
laid at another door, that of the Earl of Hertford, and this statement made 
by one who had no greater appreciation of or admiration for Scottish Pres- 
byterianism than the “ Precentor of Chichester” has: “It is a matter of 
justice to remember how and by whom these buildings were destroyed, be- 
cause their ruin has generally been debited or credited to the Reformers of 
John Knox’s school.” 
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having their mother-house in Burgundy, it was natural to 
expect that Mr. Batten would furnish reliable information - 
regarding the monastery of Vallis Caulium. His information, 
however, is both meagre and inaccurate, leaving the impression 
on his readers that small trace of the parent structure now 
remains, and that the site has relapsed into a condition re- 
sembling “the forest primeval.” It was the unsatisfactory 
nature of the Grampian Club editor's information regarding 
the Burgundy house that led Mr. Macphail to make a journey 
to Chatillon-sur-Seine in the hopes of discovering something 
more definite. So doing he was abundantly rewarded. The 
opening section of the introduction gives a most racy descrip- 
tion of the Scotchman in search of site and structure, and of 
the unexpected treasures of remains which crowned his quest. 
In a part of Burgundy, called in Latin ‘ Vallis Caulium,’ in 
French ‘ Val de Chou’ or ‘ Val des Choux,’ in English ‘ Valley of 
Cabbages,’ and in Scotch ‘the Kale Glen, he found the old 
priory standing, in great measure, complete, enough remaining 
of chapel and other buildings to indicate what they had once 
been. Following up this pleasing discovery the Pluscardyn his- 
torian makes it abundantly clear even to non-professional readers 
that the order of Vallis Caulium was an offshoot of the great 
Benedictine order, its rule or constitution being a combination 
of Carthusian and Cistercian reforms of that of St. Benedict, 
that its monastic founder was Guido or Viand, a lay brother 
of the neighbouring Carthusian House of Lugny, and its 
secular patron Eudes or Odo, Duke of Burgundy, who, going 
to Palestine in the fourth crusade, erected this monastery in 
gratitude for his safe return; and that, although the object of 
founder and patron was a more secluded and simple life at the 
spot of homely title, their successors soon added the contents 
of fish-ponds and hogsheads of the famed vintages of Pommard 
to the cabbage-garden fare of the sequestered glen. The 
matter regarding which Mr. Macphail is not so explicit as 
could be wished, owing solely to lack of precise information, is 
how and why monks of Burgundy sought settlement in Scot- 
land and founded three priories in one year but no more 
afterwards. The most he has to tell his readers is that “ to 
plant a religious house was in Scotland very much what 
baptism was under Charlemagne—a badge of bondage to a 
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foreign influence,” and that influence in this case he is inclined 
to trace back to Malvoisin, Archbishop of St. Andrews in the 
days of Alexander 11, who was at Rome soon after the estab- 
lishment of the order, and may have represented to his sovereign 
that ecclesiastical dependencies and religious houses, presided 
over by aliens, would be favourable to the royal supremacy 
in Morayshire, which had been one of the most turbulent 
provinces in Scotland. 

Adopting the form of an imaginary visit to the priory, Mr. 
Macphail gives a lively description of life in the Kale Glen, 
conformed to the rule of the order which sought to combine 
the laxity of Cistercians with the strictness of Carthusians. 
In the course of their visit the mythical strangers find them- 
selves in the guest-hall, the church, the refectory, and the 
dormitories in the court of offices; they form acquaintance 
with the guest-brother, the prior, the chanter, the cook, and 
the cellarer; they dine with the brethren upon fish or soup, 
vegetables or milk, and, in the event of their visit falling upon 
a fast day, water takes the place of milk, a service of fruit is 
given instead of the small allowance of wine upon other days ; 
they hear the evening bell and the “ Salve Regina” of vespers, 
and at night the dull sound of a plank hastily struck tells 
them a monk is about to expire, and summons his brothers 
to pray for him and repeat the creed, to be followed by the 
“Subvenite” when he is dead; they look in upon a monk 
taking his first sleep as a full brother of the order in his cell, 
just four feet by six and a half, provided with a straw-mat 
placed upon an oaken plank, while in the wall is a wooden 
peg for the hood with which yesterday he was invested by the 
prior; and before leaving the visitors extend their sympathy 
to a refractory brother under discipline for murmuring at the 
food and speaking disrespectfully of that important official the 
cellarer,—his punishment for so doing requiring him, instead of 
sitting at table with the others during meal-time, to kneel be- 
tween the rows of tables, and there receive only bread and water. 

One of the most interesting passages in the history of the 
priory in the glen of Ploschardin, as the oldest charter spells 
it, is that which connects it with Dunfermline and the priory 
of Urchard. The good Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Canmore, 
largely influenced the actions of her husband. Through her 
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interposition, the church at Iona, which had been desolated by 
the Norsemen, was rebuilt, and it was doubtless at her desire 
that a monastery was founded at Dunfermline. When, in 1124, 
David I. gave to Dunfermline the dignity and equipment of an 
abbey, he also founded the priory of Urchard or Urquhart in 
Morayshire, as a cell of Margaret’s favourite residence, the 
term “cell” being applied to the dependent establishment of a 
monastery planted on its more distant estates, and surviving in 
the “ Kil” of Scottish topography. The monks of Urchard, as 
old Benedictines, wore a black gown and hood, while those of 
Pluscardyn wore the white habit of Cistercians. Between these 
two religious houses in Morayshire, a union was formed under 
a papal bull of Nicholas v., dated 1453. Mr. Macphail has 
been eminently successful in eliminating the causes that led up 
to this union, and in elucidating the manner in which it was 
carried out. Upto the time he took the matter in hand it was 
customary to represent the monks of Pluscardyn as chargeable 
with such gross immoralities as to lead to their expulsion from 
the monastery, but the Scotch chronicler of the priory has con- 
clusively shown this to be inaccurate and unfair. The circum- 
stances of the union were entirely of a worldly and diplomatic 
character, the house of Urchard being reduced at the date 
of incorporation to two monks, while that at Pluscardyn had 
seldom above six resident brothers. As to the manner in which 
the union was carried out, the proposal came from the black 
Benedictines, and involved a removal on their part to the more 
extensive buildings of the White Cistercians, and a uniting of 
their possessions and means to those of the Pluscardyn house, 
the mother-house of the former at Dunfermline assuming the 
charge of, and imposing its dress and rule upon, the newly 
combined fraternity. No little adroitness was displayed in 
thus changing white into black ; and if there was any violation 
of morals in the matter, Mr. Macphail evidently inclines to lay 
it at the gate of the Urchard priory, and to hold responsible for 
some questionable scheming the prior of that house, at whose 
instigation and under whose management the union was carried 
out—the astute and wily John Benuale, to whom, under the high- 
sounding name of “Done John Bonalda” he assigns an 
interesting chapter of the history. When the narrative comes 
as far down the stream of time as the days of Alexander 
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Dunbar, the last (and, let us hope, the worst) of the priors, the 
rule of the commendators, and the proprietorship of the lairds 
of Pluscarden, it is fairly outside the pale of ecclesiastical 
antiquities, so we do not feel called upon to take any special 
note of the loving labours bestowed upon these stages of the 
history by one who seems to have become completely enamoured 
with the sequestered sweetness of his favourite glen. The 
chapter devoted to the precincts and ruins of the priory, and 
the appendix containing papal bulls, transumpts, charters, 
grants, cheirographs, writs, rentals, and suchlike documents, 
bear ample testimony to the erudite and painstaking way in 
which the Presbyterian minister has executed his self-imposed 
task, while they place it beyond question that he has enriched 
the ecclesiastical antiquities of his country with a standard 
work. In its youngest and ablest chronicler we meet with a 
zealous defender of “an order that for centuries of tradition 
has had no friendly voice to speak in its favour.” And so long 
as he confines himself to the situation and the scenery, it is 
possible to write in glowing terms of “the general sense of 
sweetness and rest” which take possession of the traveller 
when his eye rests upon “the hoary ruin of the old priory,” and 
he lingers amid the remains of “the resting-place for friends,” 
enjoying “the pleasing mirage of having lived in other scenes 
and ages, and among men of another thought and ambition than 
he will find among those to whose company he is about to 
return.” But when we make inquiries at our informant and 
guide as to any good work done at Pluscardyn, as to moral 
sweetness and spirit-rest reached out to through monkish help, 
there is a poor tale to tell. With all his desire to take the 
most favourable view of matters, historical impartiality com- 
pels Mr. Macphail, when closing his narrative, to admit that 
“this monastery did not contribute much impulse to moral and 
religious life in the district where it was planted,” and that in 
general “the monastic life at its best, with all its voluntary 
moralities, observances, vigils, and charms, in the long-run is 
found to be but a poor defence against the powers without and 
within which beset the path of all of us.” And, truth to tell, 
it would be difficult to come to any other conclusion, having in 
view the information which this volume furnishes. If there was 
not immorality in the wooded glen at the time of the Urchard 
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union, in the middle of the fifteenth century, there certainly 
was criminality in the days of the last of the priors, and Mr. 
Macphail freely admits that no stronger argument for the need 
of a reformation of morals and a revival of spiritual life could 
be desired than was furnished by the conduct of such men as 
Alexander Dunbar in the quiet glen, and Patrick Hepburn in 
the episcopal palace and cathedral of Moray. And even after 
Reformation times had come and gone, the amount of moral 
sweetness and spiritual light in the glen was scanty in the 
extreme. This comes out incidentally in what is recorded in 
a chapter of the work bearing the title, “ Traditions of the 
Glen,” concerning a character of wide and lasting reputation in 
these parts, Delty by name. The story about the local cele- 
brity is one which we give in Mr. Macphail’s own telling, thus 
furnishing our readers with a specimen of his literary style, 
which may bear out some remarks already made upon the form 
of the work :— 


“Old Delty was beginning to feel that advancing years and their infir- 
mities were telling rather severely on him. He had some faint conception 
that there was something immortal about him, and a somewhere in which 
his immortal somewhat had better spend its hereafter. Beyond this his 
ideas were very confused. Living at Whitetree, he had some considerable 
competence of worldly gear, and by means of this he hoped somehow to 
secure a something for eternity worth his effort. Accordingly, after much 
careful consideration and weighty balancing of probabilities and ways and 
means—for there was no wiser man in the glen whom he might consult— 
he one day picked out the best wedder at Whitetree, and made his way to 
the factor. Another version of the story says that he went to Burgie 
House. The factor looked somewhat concerned when he received this seer’s 
portion, and inquired what old Delty required by way of aid or redress. 
Delty replied that it ‘ wisna that ava—that he had sheep enow’ and gold enou’, 
but he wis gettin’ to be an auld man, and fan this life wis dun, he thocht 
there was lik tae be anither, but he did na’ ken fat it was, nor fat tae dae to 
get it, an’ as the factor had helpit him afore noo, maybe he could help him 
about this tae.’ The reply of the factor was that he had the same difficulty 
himself, but was very sorry he could not help his aged friend. When the 
story takes the road to the Laird of Burgie, Delty is made ask for a certifi- 
cate from the laird, for ‘nae doot the good word o’ sic a gentilman would 
gan far in the neist warld.’ Such is the local record of the sad decay [7] of 
knowledge in the glen after Reformation times.” 


Of Mr. Macphail as a Scottish Presbyterian minister we 
have to speak in the past tense, for, after rendering effective 
service as a minister of the Free Church at Forfar, Elgin, and 
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Glasgow, he has transferred his labours across the Border to 
Liverpool. His removal from Scotland, however, has not de- 
prived that country of clergymen animated with antiquarian 
enthusiasm, and capable of contributing to the archeological 
literature of their country. In proof, we need only pass from 
the history of the Morayshire Priory to 


Tue History or Patstey ABBey.! 


Very far from attractive must the aspect of the Abbey 
Church of Paisley have been when, in 1859, Dr. Lees was 
inducted as minister of the second charge. He thus describes 
the building and its surroundings :— 


“The church was in a most disreputable state. The burial-ground out- 
side the building covered up the whole basement of the church up to the 
windows. The interior was like a vault in a graveyard. Water ran down 
the walls, and an unwholesome smell pervaded every part of the church. 
Heavy galleries round the place cut the pillars in two. The clerestory 
windows were blocked up, and whitewash was freely used. The whole of 
the moulding at the base of the pillars was hidden out of sight in the soil. 
The transept windows were destitute of tracery, and the wall of that part 
not having been pointed for many years, had in many places fallen down. 
A few more years would have seen it all in ruin. The pulpit was placed 
against the centre pillar of the north aisle, and round the floor of the church 
was a wide circular passage, with huge iron stoves placed in it at intervals. 
The passage formed a favourite promenade for stragglers during the time of 
service, who perambulated from one stove to another, occasionally lighting 
their pipes at them before going out, which they did whenever they were 
tired of listening, a frequent enough occurrence. A more dreary place of 
worship could scarcely be conceived. The porch was in a deplorable condi- 
tion. The stone seats were all broken down, and people who entered the 
church had to creep in through a narrow doorway. A street of disreputable 
pawnshops and public-houses abutted on the church, which was entirely 
hidden by the squalid buildings around it. People might pass within a 
few yards of it and not know it was there.” 


Dr. Lees makes generous mention of those who, in this 
and the preceding century, rendered good service in preventing 
the abbey being pulled down, and in restoring and improving 
the structure and its surroundings; but, without any dis- 
paragement to the labours of Dr. Boog and the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson, we are safe in affirming that the most signal service 


1 The Abbey of Paisley, from its Foundation till its Dissolution. With 
Notices of the Subsequent History of the Church, and an Appendix of Illus- 
trative Documents. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D., Minister of St. Giles’s, Edin- 
burgh. Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 
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rendered to Paisley Abbey since the days of Thomas de Terras, 
is that of him who for eighteen years ministered within its 
walls, and has traced its chequered history in the volume now 
under review. Architecturally viewed, the Abbey of Paisley 
does not possess what is fitted to elicit the admiration or even 
to engage the attention of the antiquarian. Like the House 
of Pluscardyn, it belongs to the first pointed or early English 
style which succeeded the Romanesque. This style prevailed 
from about 1180 to about 1286, and these dates mark the 
great age of ecclesiastical building north and south of the 
Tweed. In that era there were reared the cathedral piles of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Whithorn, Elgin, Brechin, Dunblane, 
and Dornoch; while specimens of the conventual churches of 
this age are to be found at Holyrood, Arbroath, Dryburgh, 
Kilwinning, Lindores, Pluscardyn, and Ardchattan. With 
few, if any, of the first pointed edifices or ruins, can the Abbey 
of Paisley compete in respect of beauty. The chief interest 
for lovers of old architecture attaches to the nave and the 
mortuary chapel, called St. Mirin’s aisle, at the end of the 
south transept. The triforium or gallery of the nave is 
peculiar and not wanting in effectiveness, the large corbels 
between the triforium and the clerestory resting upon carvings 
of figures, human and animal, evidently far from comfortable 
under their burden. It rests upon the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the quondam minister of the second charge that 
worshippers in the abbey relieved the tedium of long sermons 
by studying the details of these grotesque carvings; and it 
may reasonably be conjectured that on such occasions a 
figure, near the west gable, representing a man in “the garb of 
old Gaul,” comes in for a large share of attention. 

The Chapel of St. Mirin and St. Columba, founded so late 
as 1499, contains a series of sculptured panels running along 
the eastern wall, which series has severely taxed the ingenuity 
of antiquarians. Dr. Lees has happily availed himself of the 
aid furnished by the Breviary of Aberdeen in explaining the 
sculptures, and shows conclusively that they refer to the 
legends regarding St. Mirin recorded in that Service-book. 

The estimate formed by Dr. Lees of the architectural interest 
and beauty of Paisley Abbey is, in our judgment, too high; 
but when we turn from architecture to history, we cordially 
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indorse his statement that it is “a building with many great 
associations.” 

Some of the most powerful families in Scotland bear in their 
very names evidence of the humble, not to say menial, cha- 
racter of the services originally rendered, and so of the political 
influence which these services conferred when the feudal system 
flourished, 


“Tn the antique age of bow and spear, 
And feudal rapine clothed with iron mail.” 


Thus the Durwards, once so powerful as hopefully to plot for 
sovereignty in Scotland, got their name from an hereditary office, 
in virtue of which they were the door-wards, door-keepers, 
or porters at the Court of Scotland. Then the Comyn family, 
which supplied a competitor for the Scottish Crown, whom 
3ruce only thrust aside by the free use of his own dagger, and 
that of his follower Kilpatrick, of “I mak sikar” notoriety, owe 
their name, “ Cum in,” to the office of chamberlain, discharged 
by the first of the family who came from Normandy to the 
Court of King William, who, “syn he was stark and stour,” 
made him, according to Wyntoun’s rhymed “ Cronykil”— 
“ Keepare of hys chawmbyre dure ; 
Na langage couth he spek clerly 
Bot hys awyn langage of Normandy ; 
Nevertheless zhit quhen he 
Oppyny’d the dure til mak entré, 
Cum in, Cum in, he wald say, 
As he herd othir about hym say.” 

But the most illustrious instance of humble, if not servile 
office in combination with high destiny exemplified in the 
career of Scottish families is that furnished by the great house 
of Stewart, which has supplied, not to Scotland only, but also 
to England, much of the tragedy which pervades the history of 
both kingdoms. The feudal office held by this family was 
originally that of steward ; it came to be in course of time that 
of the Lord High Steward of Scotland ; in the person of Robert 
I1., the steward, or, as it came to be written, the Stewart family 
ascended the throne, and the Stewart dynasty was founded, 
through which the present Royal Family rightfully claim their 
inheritance of the British Empire. The name of this family, 

as distinguished from official title, was Alan or Allan, and the 
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home of the family was in Shropshire. In the first half of the 
twelfth century, a certain Walter Allan turned his face north- 
ward as a soldier of fortune, and ultimately acquired con- 
siderable property in Renfrewshire, his territory being known 
by the name of Strathgryff. It was this Walter Allan, whose 
armorial bearings contained a counting-board used in the 
steward’s office, who founded the Abbey of Paisley. In or 
about 1163, in the reign of King Malcolm, the foundation- 
charter was drawn out and solemnly witnessed, according to 
the terms of which Walter, the son of Allan, for the souls of 
deceased kings, parents, and benefactors, for the health of the 
body and soul of the reigning sovereign, and to the honour of 
God, agreed to build an house of religion on his land of 
Passelay,’ according to the order of the brotherhood of Wen- 
lock in the founder’s native county of Shropshire, the convent 
there being one of Cluniac Benedictines. The priory of 
Paisley, enriched with gifts of land, mills, and fishings, the 
chief of which came from the lordly house of the Stewarts, 
prospered exceedingly, and in due time developed into an 
abbey. When, in 1370, Robert, the High Steward, succeeded 
his cousin, David 11, and was with all ceremony crowned and 
anointed at Scone as Robert 11, the Abbey of Paisley could 
claim to be under royal patronage; and in 1406 Robert m1. 
was buried before its high altar, after a profitless but harmless 
reign, which certainly did not warrant the severe estimate he 
formed of his life when he desired that for epitaph there should 
be written on his tomb, “Here lies the worst king and most 
miserable man in the universe.” In after days, and up to the 
time of the dissolution of the monastery, Paisley Abbey was 
favoured with more than one royal visit. James Iv., the hap- 
less hero of Flodden, visited the abbey in 1489, the year of his 
accession ; again in 1491, when, inflicting penance on himself 
for the share he had taken in the affair of Sauchie Burn, fatal 
to his father, having been on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Ninian at Whithorn, he came to Paisley to receive absolution 
from the abbot, empowered by a bull of the Pope to confer it ; 
then in 1504, when dissipation alternated with devotions; and 


1 Paslet, Passeleth, Passelay, Passelet, Pasle, Paslewe, Paslay, Paisley, 
—such are the more outstanding forms which the name assumes in earlier 
and later records. The most probable derivation is pas, a crossing or ferry, 
and Jet, a house, the name given to some house at a ferry on the river. 
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for the last time in 1507, only six years before he fell in the 
fatal ring on Brankstone Moor. The last King of Scotland 
who visited the abbey was James VI., who was there on the 
24th July 1617, by which time the altars had been swept 
away, the abbey had become the Kirk of Paisley, and the 
monastery was known as “The Place.” 

But there are associations gathering round the place greater 
far than those connected with the doings of its founder, or the 
visits and the burial of Scottish Kings. In 1525 old Abbot 
Robert was promoted to the vacant see of Moray, and then 
the mitre of Paisley Abbey was placed on the head of a youth- 
ful monk in the Monastery of Kilwinning. The young abbot 
was an illegitimate son of the Earl of Arran—John Hamilton 
by name. By subsequent leaps of preferment Abbot John 
became Keeper of the Privy Seal, Lord High Treasurer for 
Scotland, Bishop of Dunkeld, and finally Archbishop of St. 
Andrews and Primate of Scotland. He is known to every 
tyro in Scottish history as the determined opponent of the 
Reformed faith and the persecutor of John Knox; strong 
suspicions attach to him as one implicated in the murder of 
Darnley ; and he stands convicted upon his own confession of 
participation in the assassination of Regent Moray, the per- 
petrator of the deed being Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, a 
nephew of the Archbishop. Hamilton was the last archbishop 
of the ante-Reformation Church of Scotland and the last abbot 
of Paisley. Considering the scandal which his appointment 
created in an age which cannot be charged with being over- 
squeamish, the open profligacy with which his life was stained, 
and the crimes of which he was guilty—and these are all 
freely admitted by the historian of the abbey,—the estimate 
formed of him by Dr. Lees seems, to say the least of it, a mild 
one when it finds expression in such qualified and guarded 
terms as these :—“ He was a man of great ability, and, if [sic] 
he had faults, he was not worse than most men of his station 
and of his time.” Although the monk of Kilwinning, Abbot of 
Paisley, Archbishop of St. Andrews and Primate of Scotland, 
was hanged at Stirling and the body quartered, Dr. Lees is of 
opinion that his mangled remains were buried in the church 
of his youthful abbacy. His reason for so thinking is that 
there is preserved at the west end of the north aisle of the 
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church a tablet which has sculptured upon it the ecclesiastic’s 
coat of arms, his initials, J. H., and his motto, which contrasts 
strangely with his troubled life and tragic end—Misericordia 
et Pax. 

It would be difficult to conceive a greater contrast in the 
matters of life and character than is presented in those of the 
fierce, ambitious, and unclean John Hamilton on the one hand, 
and those of the mild, humble, and holy Robert Leighton on 
the other. And yet Leighton as well as Hamilton has associa- 
tions with Paisley Abbey. Only induced to accept the arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow in the hope that his translation to a 
sphere of such commanding influence would bring him nearer 
to the grand governing object of his life—a modified episcopacy 
for Scotland,—Leighton succeeded in bringing about a con- 
ference at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh, attended by repre- 
sentative men of both parties, in August 1670. Nothing 
practical resulted from this meeting, so another was arranged 
for in December of the same year. This second conference 
had Paisley Abbey for its place of meeting; and in the chapter 
of his work devoted to “The Curates,” Dr. Lees gives an 
interesting account of the proceedings based upon the narratives 
of Wodrow and Burnet. That there was no intention on the 
part of the Presbyterians to concede anything that might be 
regarded as favanring the claims of Episcopal dignitaries was 
made manifest at the very outset, when, in answer to Leighton’s 
inquiry, “ Who shall begin our conference with prayer?” he 
was met with the counter question from the Rev. Matthew 
Ramsay, one of the “indulged” men, and minister of the First 
Charge, “ Who should pray here, but the minister of Paisley ?” 
he proceeding without further preliminary to open the meeting 
with an extemporaneous prayer. 

The Paisley conference was as fruitless as the Edinburgh 
one, and his conciliation scheme continued to the close of the 
tolerant and charitable bishop’s life a tantalising, fugitive 
dream. The dream might be nearer a realising to-day than 
we fear it is were there more wearers of lawn sleeves and silk 
aprons willing to emulate the example of Leighton, who visited 
a sick Presbyterian minister on a horse which he had borrowed 
from a Popish priest. Be that as it may, the air of Paisley 
Abbey should be all the sweeter from Leighton having been 
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within its walls, for to no one can the fine lines of Cowper 
be applied more fitly — 


“When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us where his treasures are supplied.” 


One more name it is permitted the historian to associate 
with Paisley Abbey—that of the far-renowned, much-loved, 
William Wallace, To make good a connection in this case, 
however, much must be done in the way of inferring and 
imagining. All there is to go upon is the fact that the father 
of Wallace was a knight and owner of the estate of Ellerslie, 
now called Elderslie, in Renfrewshire. That being the case, 
the house of Ellerslie would be within the parochial boundaries 
of the Parish Church of Paisley, the lands being only two and 
a half miles from the monastery. Young Wallace was well 
educated, and could make use of two languages, Latin and 
French, in addition to his vernacular. The likelihood is that 
he was indebted to the monks of Paisley for his education and 
accomplishments, as learning, even of the humblest kind, was 
at that period the exclusive possession of the cloister. It is, 
we fear, building too great a structure upon a somewhat slender 
foundation to picture the matter, as, in his Karly Days of Sir 
William Wallace, the Marquess of Bute has done, when he 
imagines William, taken with his brothers by Malcolm Wallace 
and Margaret, his wife, “to listen for hours to the solemn rise 
and fall of the Gregorian chant,” and contracting his love for 
the Psalms, which lasted until he died, by hearing “the sub- 
lime compositions of the Hebrew poets alternately thundered 
and wailed through the Abbey Church of Paisley.” But who 
can blame the Presbyterian minister for reproducing and 
indorsing this devout imagining of the Romish nobleman 
when it enables him to connect his favourite structure with 
one whose name is so dear to all lovers of his country ? 

Even the slight investigation into historical matters which 
the foregoing sketch of some outstanding names associated 
with the religious house of Paisley has called for may show 
our readers what a wide field Dr. Lees has explored in con- 
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structing his chronicle of the seven hundred years over which 
his history extends. For the skill with which he carries them 
from stage to stage of his narrative, and interests them in what 
interests himself, the versatile minister of St. Giles deserves 
the warmest thanks of general readers, while professional 
archeologists will feel much indebted to him for the matter 
he has accumulated for their benefit in the valuable appendices 
of his work. 

Only on one matter of importance do we crave liberty to 
dissent from the finding arrived at by Dr. Lees. When he 
comes to treat of Paisley Abbey after its overthrow in 1561, 
and when it passed from Popish into Presbyterian rule, he 
gives frequent and forcible expression to the conviction that 
the persecuting spirit of the ecclesiastical rulers continued un- 
changed, that toleration was a thing unknown in the creed and 
practice of either party, and that the will to persecute was just 
as strong in the Covenanters as in the Episcopalians after the 
accession of Charles I1., the only difference being that the former 
had the will but not the power, whereas the latter, having “the 
arm of the secular power more under their control than their pre- 
decessors, were able to carry out their will in a more open and 
in a more repulsive form.” In the chapters of his work devoted 
to “Discipline,” “The Abercorns and the Kirk,” “ The Covenant,” 
“The Curates,” and “ Witchcraft,” these positions are given 
expression to and copiously illustrated. We think it would 
not be difficult to prove by a judicious use of material, taken 
from the writer’s own pages, that he has overstated the case in 
so far as the Covenanters are concerned, and that he has 
actually, though unconsciously, raised a false issue. No one 
acquainted with their writings and their practices will contend 
that our covenanting forefathers had an intelligent hold of the 
principle of toleration and the right of private judgment ; but 
if the forementioned chapters of Dr. Lee’s work are studied it 
will appear, we predict, that there was a radical difference 
between the intolerance of Papists and Prelatists on the one 
hand and of Presbyterians on the other in respect of these two 
important matters—the offences dealt with, the punishments 
inflicted. By Papists and Prelatists the arm of the secular 
power was called in to aid the Church in dealing effectively 
with heretics, nonconformists, worshippers at conventicles, and 
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such as refused to take the abjuration oath and the test; by 
the Presbyterians discipline was exercised for offences against 
morals, non-attendance upon ordinances, profanation of the 
Sabbath, and selling quack medicines. Then, by Papists and 
Prelatists the punishments inflicted for heresy or attending the 
ministrations of outed ministers were imprisonment, torture, 
banishment, the stake. Dr. Lees has no hesitation in admitting 
that it was with the sanction of John Hamilton—“ whose 
bravery” the Doctor “cannot but admire”—that Adam 
Wallace was burned on the Castlehill of Edinburgh shortly 
after the abbot’s elevation to the primacy, and that Walter 
Mill suffered the same fate at St. Andrews when eighty- 
two years of age; and he tells, when chronicling what was 
done in the days of the curates, how, on the 3d of February 
1685, two plain country men were brought before the Earl of 
Glencairn, Lord Ross, the Laird of Cobistown, and John 
Shaw at Paisley, and how, on refusing to take the oath of 
abjuration and the test, “ they were immediately condemned to 
death, and at two o’clock the same afternoon were hanged at 
the Cross of Paisley, the soldiers being ordered to sound their 
trumpets and beat their drums to drown the psalm-singing of 
the victims.” 

Now, compare with these pains and penalties the discipline 
of the “Presbytere of Paslay holden within the Kirk of the 
same.” Readers may smile when they are told that John 
Robesoune, upon confession of flagrant immorality, was ordered 
“to stand and abyde six Sabbaths barefooted and barelegged at 
the kirk door of Paisley between the second and third bell ring- 
ing and thereafter to goe to the place of public repentance during 
the said space of six sabbaths,” and that William Steward “ com- 
peared in presence of the moderator and remanent brethren in 
hairclothe, barefooted and barelegged,” and upon confession of 
uncleanness, was ordained “to stand six Sabbaths in the said 
hairclothe upon the place of publick repentance within the 
Kirk of Pasley ;” and they may think William Dougall hardly 
dealt with when, upon being convicted of “going super- 
stitiouslie at Yuille in company with the pypars and dancers, 
and, in greater contempt to God and his Kirke, of coming 
through the Kirk-yard with a drawn quihinger in his hand, he 
was ordeint to remove the said sclander by making his repent- 
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ance in his lynin [linen] clothes two Sabbath-days,” being the 
punishment inflicted upon him “for abusing himself in the 
superstitious tyme of Yuille, and for his blasphemous aiths and 
injurious language given to the session of Kilbarchan.” But 
whatever judgment may be passed upon the Presbytery of 
Paisley for the severity and the unsuitableness of the discipline 
thus exercised for offences against morality and decency, can 
such an ordeal of chastening ever be mentioned in the same 
sentence with the torture and the cruel death inflicted by the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews upon venerable upholders of evan- 
gelical truth? And yet when Dr. Lees is concluding the 
chapter upon “ Discipline,” in which the above cases are given, 
he remarks :—‘“The people lived under an iron rule. If the 
Priests chastised them with whips, the Presbyters used 
scorpions.” This is surely an inversion of the true order of 
things; the sting of the scorpion was experienced by such 
saintly men as Patrick Hamilton, George Wishart, Adam 
Wallace, Walter Mill, and others in the noble army of Scottish 
martyrs as recorded in “The Scots Worthies” of good John 
Howie, compared with whose sufferings the discipline of hair- 
cloth, linen clothes, bare feet, and bare legs inflicted upon such 
spotted characters and roving blades as Robesoune, Steward, 
and Dougall was only as the stroke of a whip. Dr. Lees 
devotes a lengthy chapter to “The Abercorns and the Kirk,” 
and his last but one to “ Witchcraft” as dealt with by pres- 
bytery when once more triumphant. In both chapters he seems 
to us to mete out but scant justice to the Presbyterians. As 
regards the Abercorns, Dame Marion Boyd—a “bold lady” and 
“potent dame” of great determination and energy, with her son 
the youthful Earl of Abercorn, had outwardly conformed to 
Protestantism, but the profession was notoriously false; the 
Master of Paisley, the Earl’s brother, had used violence against 
Boyd of Trochrigg when settled as minister of the town, throw- 
ing out his books and locking the doors of the manse when the 
erudite divine was preaching; and Thomas Algeo, one of Lady 
Abercorn’s household, was, there is reason to believe, a disguised 
priest. The presbytery dealings with these and other suspected 
members of the family extended from April 20, 1626, to 
November 22, 1628, owing mainly to the procrastinating, not 
to say prevaricating, of the persons dealt with, and they ended 
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in the excommunication of all the accused, with one exception. 
Dr. Lees endeavours to throw additional odium upon the clergy, 
holding them up as inquisitors, unable to excel themselves even 
had they been members of the holy office, by narrating the 
subsequent imprisonment in Edinburgh and death at Paisley, 
from squalor carceris, of the “poor countess ;” but we fail to 
perceive how he connects the presbytery of Paisley with her 
closing sufferings and painful death, while some significant 
references to Jesuits and mention of Algeo, the priest in dis- 
guise, in the documents from which he quotes, suggest that 
the once potent dame had laid herself open to the charge of 
secret plotting, and thus explains, while it does not justify, the 
“ odious ecclesiastical persecution” of which she is represented 
as being the victim. As to the witchcraft trials and burnings, 
which render the penultimate chapter painful reading, we find 
no fault with the writer for heartily denouncing the superstition 
and the cruelty which that chapter reveals ; but we think he 
might have made it more apparent to general readers than it is 
likely to be that all the blame in this matter is not to be laid 
at the door of the Presbyterian ministers. For, in the first 
place, those who study this matter with any care will find that 
the earliest action in Scotland against witches was taken, not 
by an ecclesiastical body, but by Parliament in 1563, that the 
current beliefs upon the subject received royal sanction, James 
VI. being one of the sages of the science and author of Demonologie 
in three books, and that in the case to which Dr. Lees gives 
most prominence it was a commission of Privy Council that 
tried the suspected persons and condemned seven of them 
to the flames, the Paisley presbytery volunteering to assist the 
commission and arranging that certain members would spend 
some time with the condemned, so that each might “be dealt 
with by them and waited on to the fire.” And then, secondly, we 
submit that intaking theactive and unwarrantable, even although 
subordinate, part they did in this revolting matter, the ministers 
were acting not so much in their character as Presbyterians as 
in that of divines with a theology that was unscientific and an 
exegesis that was uncritical. It would have made no material 
difference had the two members of the presbytery of Paisley, 
who at successive stages of the year 1697, preached sermons 
from the text “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” been pre- 
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lates instead of presbyters, and used the Service Book in con- 
ducting the prayers of the service. 

We have been thus specific in dealing with what appears to 
us the blot in this admirable monograph because we cherish 
the hope that it may ere long appear in the form of a second 
and improvededition. By the time it does so, and there is added 
the Index, the absence of which constitutes a serious defect in 
the book as we now have it, but which is stated to be “in 
preparation,” perhaps the author will have revised his statements 
bearing upon his Presbyterian forefathers, and have ceased to 
apprehend evil from the setting up again of “a powerful and 
united Church,” no longer regarding such as “almost in the 
nature of things antagonistic to civil liberty.” Have the 
interests of Morality.and Church Discipline not suffered more 
from a divided Presbyterianism in Scotland than those of civil 
liberty are ever likely to suffer from a powerful and united 
church set up again in Scotland ? 

Up till now our survey of recent contributions to the eccle- 
siastical antiquities of Scotland has been confined to those of 
individual archeologists, professional or amateur. It is well 
known, however, that both archeology and history have largely 
benefited alike in England, Ireland, and Scotland by the for- 
mation and publications of Societies or Clubs cultivating 
special fields of research. Confining ourselves to the country 
north of the Border, and leaving out of notice societies formed 
only for the publication of works bearing upon Scottish Church 
History—such as the “ Wodrow Society,” the love of archzo- 
logy and history combined has prompted Scotchmen to the 
formation of “ The Bannatyne Club,” “The Abbotsford Club,” 
and “The Maitland Club,” all of which have rendered good 
service to the cause, and all the publications of which have been 
“printed at Edinburgh.” Wider in its range, and much more 


recent than any of those now specified, if not the most recently 
formed of all, is 



































Tue Ayr AND WIGTOWN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,’ 


to the publications of which we now turn for additional proof 





1 Archeological and Historical Collections relating to the Counties of Ayr 
and Wigtown. Vols. i. ii. iii. iv. Edinburgh: Printed for the Ayr and 
Wigtown Archeological Association. 1878-1882. 
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of the thesis with which we started when combating the posi- 
tions of Messrs. Robertson and Anderson. This Association 
was formed in October 1877. In the resolutions agreed to at 
the meeting for its formation, held in Ayr, under the presi- 
dency of the Earl of Stair, prominence was given to the 
preserving of the various prehistoric and medieval remains of 
antiquity in the two counties, and to the printing of early 
charters, original Mss., and other matters relating to the 
history and topography of the counties. These objects have 
been steadily kept in view, and nobly carried out in the four 
volumes of collections that have been printed—four quarto 
volumes, which, for beauty of typography, artistic excellency 
and sumptuousness of illustrations, and tastefulness in binding, 
will successfully compete with the publications of any associa- 
tion, whether north or south of the Tweed. In all the volumes 
a fair share of attention is bestowed upon the ecclesiastical 
antiquities of both counties. Thus in volume i. the existing 
buildings at Kilwinning Abbey are represented in nine plates, 
for which explanatory remarks are furnished, and a commence- 
ment is made of “Collections” toward a history of the 
Monastery. In volume ii. the Parish Church of Kilbirnie, 
remarkable on account of the carvings in oak with which the 
Crawfurd gallery and the pulpit are decorated, is the subject 
of an interesting and copiously illustrated paper. And in 
volume iii. the Holy Wells in Wigtownshire are enumerated 
and described by Daniel Conway, R.C.C., while Mr. Galloway, 
under the heading of “ Early Christian Remains in Ayrshire,” 
furnishes letterpress for three plates, in which are figured two 
stones found in the parish of Dailly, and one stone, witha 
large bowl-shaped cavity rising up with a distinct and inde- 
pendent necking, discovered in the lands of Preston [Priest’s 
stone, or Priest’s town ?], in the parish of Colmonell. In 1881 
the Association issued an extra volume,’ the members being 
largely indebted for it “to the liberality of the Marquess of 
Bute, to the care taken by the Municipality of Ayr in pre- 
serving the ancient records and documents in their custody,” 
and, it ought to be added, to the scholarly editing of their 


1 Munimenta Fratrum Predicatorum de Are. Charters of the Friars 


Preachers of Ayr. Edinburgh: Printed for the Ayr and Wigtown Archzxo- 
logical Association. 1881. 
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accomplished honorary secretary for Ayrshire, R. W. Cochran- 
Patrick, M.P. 

The interest of the documents contained in this Cartulary is 
for the most part local, as the muniments now given are fitted 
to throw some light upon the early history and topography of 
the town of Ayr. But forming as it does an important contri- 
bution to the history of the Order in Scotland, the Cartulary of 
the Predicant Friars of Ayr will be found of no small general 
interest. Dominic Gozman, a Spanish priest, moved by the 
widespread decay of religion in his day, instituted the Order 
of Preaching Brothers about 1215; and of this order of Black 
Fratres or Friars Alexander 11. founded no fewer than eight 
houses, viz., at Edinburgh, Berwick, Ayr, Perth, Aberdeen, 
Elgin, Stirling, and Inverness. Of these the honour of being 
the earliest foundation has been claimed for Ayr, and if the 
historian Spottiswood can be relied upon, the date of the founda- 
tion was 1230, the same as that of the Priory of Pluscardyn. 
It was certainly in the same reign that the Dominican Order 
obtained a footing in Ayr and the Benedictines in Morayshire, 
and the historian just mentioned says the Order of Preaching 
Friars was introduced into this country by William Malvoisin, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, the very ecclesiastic who, there is 
reason to believe, brought the rule of Val de Chou over from 
Burgundy. 

Even should this not be the case, and should Clement, 
afterwards Bishop of Dunblane, be regarded as the first of the 
order in this country, there is enough in what has been stated 
above regarding date of foundation and reigning sovereign to 
warrant us in expecting that the records of Benedictines and 
Dominicans will mutually illustrate each other. In this 
expectation we are not disappointed, but diminishing space 
will not admit of our giving more than two instances in point. 
In the charters of Pluscardyn Priory mention is made now 
and again of “ multures.” Thus in the earliest extant charter, 
that from Bishop Andrew in 1233, enumeration is given of 
several gifts already received, and among these “the mill of 
Elgin, with the mills of Dunkinedur and of Molen with multures 
pertaining thereto ;” then the papal bull of Urban Iv., dated 
1263, specifies the House and its surroundings, Durris mills 
and multures. Mr. Macphail contents himself with stating in 
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a foot-note :—“ The farmers of Moray require no explanation 
of the term ;” but, as it is reasonable to expect his work will 
be read by a considerably larger class than that composed of 
Moray farmers, it might have been well to state that mul- 
ture’ was the fee for grinding grain at the mill. Now, 
when we travel south from Morayshire as far as Ayrshire, we 
find the privilege of exemption from multures conferred upon 
the Friar Preachers. At page five of the Charters will be 
found one given in 1328 by Robert 1. for the weal of his soul 
and of the souls of his ancestors and successors, kings of 
Scotland, in which he grants to the Friars Preachers of Ayr 
the right of grinding their grain, of whatever sort necessary for 
food, at his mills of Ayr free of multure—sine multwra, and that 
they shall be nearer to the king in the mill than any other ; 
and when Robert 111. confirmed in 1390 what had been granted 
in the charter of 1328, the privilege of grinding sine multura 
is expressly mentioned and conserved. It was, we suspect, 
privileges of exemption such as this, combined with privileges 
of tithes, enabling the monks and friars not only to fill their own 
meal-sacks free of expense, but to get their hands into those of 
Elgin and Ayr burghers, that brought both Benedictines and 
Dominicans into general disrepute, and led to such quarrels and 
suits as are recorded in the works now under review. Another 
matter of antiquarian interest to which the historian of Plus- 
cardyn has evidently given much attention is that of the seals 
of the priories of Beauly, Ardchattan, and Pluscardyn. In 
pursuing his research he has found that it was not an uncommon 
thing for a document to be confirmed by the adhibiting of a 
seal which was not the property of the person whose signature 
it ratified. This, he tells us, was done in the case of the 
seal of the famous John Benale, it being used in 1455 when 
a marriage settlement required confirmation, and “Elizabeth, 
Countess of Morra”—so runs the document—“ in absence of 
her awin sele, has procurit the sele of a worshipful fader, Done 
John Bonalda, priour of Pluscardin.” Now the charters of the 
Friars Preachers of Ayr furnish us with exactly parallel cases, 
and so bear out Mr. Macphail’s supposition that it was “quite 
consistent with the ideas of the times to use another’s seal, if 






1 Molo, to grind in a mill, molitor, a miller (post-class.). Multurer is 
the old Scotch name for the tacksman of a mill. 
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its owner was mentioned in the body of the document.” When, 
for example, Juliana of Ponte, daughter and heir of Adam of 
Ponte, burgess of Ayr, granted to “God and the blessed Kathe- 
rine, the virgin,” and to friar John of Torry, then prior, and to 
the convent, “twenty-one shillings of sterlings,” “when it shall 
happen me to die, and when humanly there shall be an end of 
me,” she “ made bodily faith to the foresaid prior and convent 
by touching the sacred gospels.” And then the charter has 
this for closing statement :—“In witness whereof, because I 
have not my own seal, I have procured the seal of Henry of 
Aberdalgy, burgess of Ayr, in my name and stead to be affixed 
to this present writing, together with the common seal of the 
burgh of Ayr, for the sake of greater evidence. So also the 
charter of Adam of Boure, in favour of the convent of the Friars 
Preachers of an annual rent of four shillings, is sealed with 
the seal of the granter, who for greater security procured with 
instance the seal of a noble man, John Blair of Adamton ;’? 
and, not to multiply instances, a “tack by James of Cathcart 
of Macorbiston to Alan Quhit, has this for attesting clause :-— 
“Tn witnes of the quhilkis thyngis, til this my present charter 
I hafe hungyn my sele at Sondrom the saxt day of the moneth 
of Maii, the yeir of our Lorde a thousand four hundre and 
acht thirty yere; and for the mair sekirnes the sele of Patrick 
Hair, alderman of Are, is procurit alsa to hynge thairat, thir 
witness Johne Petit, bailye of Are... and mony othir.” From 
these instances it can be gathered that to use the seal of an- 
other in subscribing important documents was by no means 
confined to the monks of Pluscardyn—the seal of a third party 
being employed, in Ayrshire as in Morayshire, in transactions 
between the clergy and the laity, when one of the contract- 
ing parties could not boast the possession of one, or when it 
was desired to invest the document with greater importance 
and render it of more binding obligation. This could be 
done, and was done in cases which Mr. Macphail does not 
seem to have contemplated, cases, namely, in which the owner 
of the seal was not mentioned in the body of the document. 
In the valuable series of The Historians of Scotland, pub- 


1 “Tn cujus rei testimonium sigillum meum presentibus est appensum, et 
pro majore securitate sigillum nobilis viri Johannis Blare domini de Adam- 
toun cum instancia apponendum procuravi.” 
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lished by Mr. Paterson of Edinburgh, a place is found for the 
Critical Essay of that “monkish, bookish person,” as Wodrow 
calls him, Father Innes. Our survey of recent publications 
bearing upon Scottish ecclesiastical antiquities, would not have 
even a semblance of completeness did we not supplement 
such information as we have been able to give regarding the 
services of Presbyterian divines and Protestant laymen, by a 
reference, however brief, to the labours in the same field of a 
Roman Catholic nobleman, whereby English readers are put in 
possession of 


Tue Attus or St. CotumsBa. 


In his preface—which might, with advantage to subject and 
readers, have been considerably amplified—the editor makes 
no doubt as to the authorship, accepting “an apparently un- 
broken tradition” which ascribes it to Columba. The evi- 
dence in favour of the Columban authorship of the hymn is 
not of a nature to warrant confident assertion, seeing that no 
writing in the form of book, letter, or poem, is a relic beyond 
suspicion of the founder of Iona. If the Altus is not the com- 
position of Columba, whose is it? That seems all the length 
it is safe to go in the case of any one whose faith in “ unbroken 
tradition” is not so strong as that of the Scottish nobleman. 
He may in this way reach a high measure of probability— 
very much after the manner of Carlyle when, judging of the 
Knox portraits, and giving his verdict in favour of the Somer- 
ville one, he affirmed that if it is not the Scottish hero and 
evangelist of the sixteenth century he could not conjecture 
who or what it is. 

Turning to the hymn itself, we find it to be a curious 
specimen of the latinity of the Celtic Church. Like some of 
the books in the Jewish Scriptures, its name is taken from the 
first word in the composition, which opens with 

“ Altus Prosator, Vetustus 
Dierum, et Ingenitus ;” 
like some of the Hebrew psalms it is alphabetical, each of the 
capitula into which it is broken up beginning with a letter of 
the alphabet in proper sequence. With the exception of A, 


1 The Altus of St. Columba, Edited, with a prose paraphrase and notes, 


by John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood and Sons. 1882. 
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which has fourteen, each chapter consists of twelve lines 
rhyming, two and two. Setting out with praise of God, as He 
is in Himself, the author of the Altus proceeds to praise the 
Most High in connection with special classes of his works— 
the angelic world, the material cosmogony, and those things 
which shall be hereafter. The material of the hymn is largely 
drawn from the metaphors found in various passages of the 
Bible in the Vulgate rendering, coloured by the theological 
and physical conceptions of the medieval Celtic Church. As 
the latinity of the rhyming lines is crabbed and clumsy, so the 
science is crude, and the theology confused. When the writer 
describes the Last Day his lines have a faint ring in them of 
the Dies Ira, although we suspect few competent to form a 
judgment will indorse the sentiment of the editor that some 
of the capitula in the rugged Altus would not suffer by com- 
parison with that splendid hymn. 

The chapter upon Heaven is almost entirely taken from 
the passage in the second of Genesis describing the Paradise 
home of our first parents, supplemented by a passage from the 
twenty-eighth of Ezekiel. Purgatory is referred to as the 
dwelling of those whose knees oftentimes bendeth prayerfully 
at the name of the Lord Jesus, but who could not unroll the 
book written within and without, and sealed with seven seals, 
—a conception which the editor acknowledges is less defined 
and definite than the beliefs which have obtained in later days. 
The coincidence between the contents of the opening chapter 
and the Athanasian Creed, both in respect of teaching and of 
wording, is pointed out in the notes, and is certainly remark- 
able, bearing, as it does, striking testimony to the theology of 
the Celtic Church in the sixth century. 

As supplying a good specimen of the hymn, and of the 
editor’s skill in paraphrasing, while at the same time furnishing 
us with a good doxology, wherewith to bring our labours for 
the present to a close, we extract the following :— 

“The Most High, the Father of all, the Antient of days, and Unbegotten, 
without origin, without beginning, and without limit, was, is, and will be 
for ever and ever ; with whom is co-eternal in everlasting glory of Godhead 
the Only-Begotten Son, who also is the Christ and the Holy Spirit. We 


set not forth three Gods, but say that God is one, still holding ever the 
faith in three most glorious Persons.” 


CHARLES G. M‘CRIE. 
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Art. 1V.—Prospects of the Present Religious Reaction in the 
German Church. 


Lutheran Church in Germany, and to all appearance 

religion with it, came down at the close of last century 
before the pen of the critic, and, in the eye of public opinion, 
as fairly as the tree falls before the axe of the woodman. 
This signal victory has imparted to infidelity in that country a 
stamp of superiority and flush of assurance which distinguish 
it from the unbelief in other lands. The usual tone of the 
British infidel is a remonstrant grumble, like that of a subject 
tribe which has succumbed in the struggle with one more 
powerful, when the bitterness of defeat is mingled with a cer- 
tain respect for those who have proved themselves stronger. 
German critics recognise this when they ascribe a certain 
honesty and sincerity to the British sceptic in contradistinc- 
tion to the Frenchman. The former feels the necessity of 
giving credit to the strength of the argument against him. The 
French infidel never knew Christianity otherwise than as a 
league between the Most Christian King and Jesuit priests for 
sacrificing the lives and liberties of nations to their nefarious 
interests, according to which the great and noble were indulged 
in the most infamous vices while still the favourite sons and 
supporters of the Church ; hence he is animated with fiercest 
scorn, contempt, and hatred as against a flagitious superstition, 
and knows no aim so commendable as to seek its utter extir- 
pation. He knows no good in it, and would fain stamp upon 
its neck as upon a poisonous reptile, against which there is no 
security as long as it breathes. Two things saved England : 
the onslaught of Deism was made at a time when there were 
men qualified to meet it, and when there was sufficient reli- 
gious knowledge and discrimination in the people to appreciate 
on which side the victory lay. It was a stand-up fight in the 
end of the seventeenth century and first half of the eighteenth 
between infidelity and truth; but the infidel was put down by 
fair weapons, baffled, and driven off the field—a victory which 
has insured a quiet on this side of 150 years. Never was 
there more labour and ingenuity brought to bear against the 
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gospel than by Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Herbert, Woolston, Toland, 
Tindal, Chubb, and Priestley, not forgetting the arch-deist 
Hume; but in God’s good providence there were champions at 
hand who were more than a match for them, and, mark this, 
which certainly was not of less consequence, the people had still 
so much interest and intelligence in the question as to ratify 
the decision in favour of the truth for generations. In Ger- 
many all was different. When infidelity made its assault 
there it wrought with the ease and celerity of a law of nature. 
The gospel disappeared before it like a thing of darkness that 
could not stand the free exercise of the intellect. Scarcely had 
the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” appeared, than, as if the trumpet 
of Gideon had sounded, the tents of the establishment began 
totremble. In all circles men began to whisper that the argu- 
ments against the resurrection of Christ (not a whit more acute 
than those which had been silenced in England) were unanswer- 
able. The ministers of religion began to pass over to the side 
of the enemy, either preaching in hypocrisy a religion they 
privately ridiculed, or openly declaring their disbelief of the 
faith of which they were the salaried servants. There were 
no champions found equal to the occasion, and the adversary, 
from the heights of literary and intellectual vantage, flouted 
the weak defences of those who sincerely mourned over the 
desecrated temple. A number who had fancied themselves 
impregnable in orthodoxy felt their faith melt away under the 
trial, as Schleiermacher relates of his own uncle Stubenrauch, 
who had long been his monitor to recall him to the soundness 
of the Creed. 

Thus the persuasion gradually pervaded the mass of the 
people, which has never again been dissipated, that Christianity 
is not what it professed to be, God’s own plan of salvation, but 
that all it proposes, and more, can be attained by the due 
cultivation of the intellect. This has imparted to infidelity in 
Germany that tone of cool and haughty superiority which is 
more unfavourable to the gospel than the rabid ignorant fury 
of France. The gospel is treated as a weak and inferior thing, 
that is useful for controlling the masses who cannot rise to 
the level of philosophy. It is revolting to hear the pompous 
man of letters declare that he is far from discouraging devotion 
in the females of his household, as supplying for them what 
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they lack in mental culture. This has wrought an incurable 
confusion of ideas in regard to religion. It has spread the 
impression, which is all but universal, that the great men of 
science, of poetry, and of letters are, ipso facto, to be numbered 
as religious, whose sanctity it is a heresy to question. While 
the Scripture teaches that “if ye live after the flesh ye shall 
die,” public opinion asserts that those who throughout life 
avowedly did nothing but the will of the flesh and the mind, 
nevertheless inherit eternal life. 

Again, this same spirit gives birth to endeavours to keep out 
of sight, or treat as unessential, those truths of the gospel to 
which the pride of intellect is most apt to take exception. It 
is practically conceded that the disciples of science and art 
have a piety and morality of their own, and are not to be 
judged by the common standard. Who can but think of the 
“miry places ” that were not healed even by the living waters 
that went forth from the sanctuary! When we put the ques- 
tion how such a result has been produced in the land of the 

teformation, we find that certain radical faults were admitted 

into the constitution of the Lutheran Church, which, unless 
purged out (and they never have been), made such an issue 
inevitable. 

For one thing, we see the rationalism appear in the 
fountain-head which at last burst forth with such pestilential 
rage. We call it rationalism when a favourite principle or 
position is maintained with a high hand, and the Word of God 
is browbeaten and twisted to conform to our opinion. When we 
say Luther was guilty of this, we are no more sinning against 
his saintship than we sin against Moses when we teach, after 
Scripture, that he was guilty of unbelief, and failed in a certain 
instance to sanctify God’s name; or in blaming Gideon when he 
made an ephod which became a snare to him and his house. 
We take nothing from Luther, and are quite tolerant of the 
interpretation which finds in him the angel that was seen flying 
through the midst of heaven to preach the everlasting gospel 
to them that dwelt on the earth (Rev. xiv.). But, for all that, 
we find him guilty of smiting the rock, not once or twice, like 
the man of whom it is so often recorded he did as the Lord 
commanded him, when, instead of listening to the sense of the 
Word, he sought to force it to confirm the doctrine for which 
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he was a zealot: and his example became a snare to the 
Church which bears his name. It was in the interest of his 
peculiar doctrine of consubstantiation, and the ubiquity of 
Christ’s human nature, that he perverted the passage, Acts iii. 
21, where, instead of “ whom the heavens must receive,” he in 
defiance of all grammar sets “who must receive the heavens ;” 
and where the pernicious influence of his example appears in that 
he leads in his wake not only the common herd of interpreters, 
but even Bengel. Here even his partial Lutheran follower 
Meyer forsakes him. In such an instance we trace the same 
want of reverence for the Divine Word in which rationalism has 
its root. We will not say much of the grossest and best known 
case under this head: we mean Luther's reckless sally against 
the canonicity of James, in his anxiety for the safety of the great 
truth of justification by faith alone. Yet this showed the man 
and his spirit : what opposed his views, even if it were Scrip- 
ture itself, must give way. Although he soon perceived that this 
step was all too offensive and had to be retraced, yet his retrac- 
tation was virtually a form, for he never accepted the truth 
which the Epistle of James was designed to teach, viz., that our 
faith is to be tested by the life, and that faith without works 
is to be reckoned as dead. The same zeal for faith as all in all 
carried him on to a series of wanton transgressions against the 
authority of the Divine Word. Thus his jealousy against the 
employment of the motives set before believers to enforce 
diligence in the work of holiness, led him to mistranslate Gal. 
vi. 9, where, in place of “in due time ye shall reap, if ye 
faint not,” he sets, “ye shall reap without ceasing ;” he could 
not endure the condition “if ye faint not,” from his doctrine 
that faith must certainly and inevitably lead to the desired 
harvest. In the same way he mistranslates Psalm 1. 23, “to 
him that ordereth his conversation aright will I show the 
salvation of God;” he did not like this condition of a good 
conversation, and omits the clause altogether. It may seem a 
small matter, and yet it is a proof of want of tender reverence 
for the Word, that in Romans iii. 28 he arbitrarily entered the 
word “alone” in the text, to give a more palpable support to 
his view, making it to say “a man is justified by faith alone” 
—a transgression of which the Roman Catholics have not 
failed to take advantage. Once more, having become disgusted 
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with the Jews, and persuaded himself that there are no further 
promises for Israel after the flesh, Luther allowed himself the 
unscrupulous act of expunging, we may say, the great promise 
in Romans xi. 15, where instead of the words “ what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the dead ?” he sets something 
that contains no sense at all, but certainly hides the truth 
revealed by the Holy Spirit that Israel is to be received again. 

After these specimens from the master, shall we wonder at 
the prevalence of rationalism in that Church where the 
ipse dixit of the great Reformer was scarcely less weighty than 
in the school of Pythagoras himself? It became the habit of 
the Lutheran Church from its cradle to make the Word of God 
bend and bow to prop up those dogmas which were once for all 
regarded as the essentials of Divine revelation. Schnecken- 
burger (vol. i. p. 39, preface) gives it as a characteristic of that 
Church, “in regard to Scripture to feel attracted in an excep- 
tional way to that part of it which may be specially called 
gospel, making no scruple of giving it a preference to those parts 
of Scripture that are not so closely related to their favourite 
views.” Hence also the habit of certain stereotyped lessons in 
the service of the Church, by which the rest of Scripture 
became a terra incognita to the people, ending in ignorance 
and neglect of the sacred volume. Perhaps the worst act of 
Luther in this way was the engrossing of the mutilated Roman 
Catholic version of the Ten Commandments in his Catechism, 
whereby the second commandment is wholly obliterated, the 
fourth (called third) is “Keep the festival,” and the tenth is 
divided to make a ninth, the latter being “ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's house,” and the former, “ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour’s wife,” etc. This Catechism of Luther’s has been 
taught for 300 years over all Germany, and is still! Few in 
England will believe that Luther could be guilty of such a 
defiance of the word, “Thou shalt not add thereto nor diminish 
from it.” One thing more, Luther was guilty (we adhere to 
the word) of naturalising the Apocrypha in his Church, which 
is more read by far than the books of the Old Testament, and 
for the right of which in the Bible Lutherans contend as 
fiercely as if it concerned the inspiration of Scripture. With 
these precedents there needed but a generation to arise more 
indifferent to religion in general, and some daring spirit 
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inimical to the gospel and shaken loose from the awe of opinion, 
and the sluices of error were at once thrown open for the 
desolation of the Church. It is through a further advance in 
the same direction that Protestantism is now commonly defined 
as the revolt of the judgment and of subjective conviction 
against hierarchical authority, or, as otherwise expressed, “ the 
living synthesis of the freest and acutest exercise of the intel- 
lect along with the purest and profoundest moral earnestness.” 
—(Hundeshagen, p. 44.) But originally Protestantism was a 
protest for the Word from heaven, in opposition to the projects 
and devices of the carnal reason. 

A second fundamental vice in the constitution of the 
Lutheran Church appears in the fatal separation of doctrinal 
truth from holiness of life. It is Luther’s own theorem that 
the believer is not to be considered as wnder the obligation to 
produce good works. 


“Tt is therefore as absurd and unsuitable that they say the righteous 
should do good works, as if they were to say God should do good, the sun 
should shine, the pear-tree should bring forth pears, three and seven should 
make ten, as all this ensues of necessity of the case from the nature of the 
thing. Or, to speak more plainly and distinctly, all this ensues without law 
and commandment in the course of nature, and freely, without constraint or 
compulsion. For whatever purpose anything is constituted for, it effects 
that without law and constraint; the sun shines naturally without com- 
mand.”— (Schneckenburger, vol. i. p. 117.) 


This sounds very philosophical, but what if the inculcating 
of good works (Luke xvi. 1-9) be the cultivation by which the 
tree is disposed to yield its fruit? Justification by faith 
alone, where it exists, will produce good works, but we have 
no such assurance for the sole and exclusive preaching of 
justification by faith. It is not difficult to perceive what 
the results must be when this is made a normal principle 
in the teaching of the Church. Contrary as it is to the 
natural temper of the human heart to receive the righteous- 
ness from heaven with childlike faith, it is not less contrary 
to it to go forward in a consistent course of sin-mortification 
and cultivation of holiness. The extreme of self-righteousness 
is not more perilous, and has not proved itself more destructive, 
than the extreme of antinomianism. It was a philosophy, 
falsely so called, springing from jealousy for his precious 
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truth of justification by faith alone, that carried Luther to the 
paralogism expressed in the above quotation. It is logically 
true, but experimentally false, as if we should insist on apply- 
ing to dynamics the formule of pure mathematics without 
allowance for friction. 

The whole tenor of the Word, not less than the whole ex- 
perience of the Church, teaches that the justified are not carried 
forward on the path of sanctification by any simple principle 
of righteousness, but by the rod of the Great Shepherd, who 
employs various means and appliances as each case requires. 
The dispensation which bestows free and unconditional 
righteousness and a gracious title to life does not exclude, but 
include, the relation of duty and obligation. This is the point 
of the awful parables of our Lord describing the doom of 
unfaithful servants. Warning and rebuke, self-examination 
and admonition, are essential throughout. Does not the same 
Paul, after establishing justification by faith without works, turn 
to the same justified persons with the warning, “If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die”? If Luther answered that he 
designed this end of sanctification by gospel motives, by 
intensifying the believer's experience of the riches of free 
grace, we answer again, Logically right but scripturally wrong. 
The Holy Ghost in Scripture puts all theologians and logicians 
to shame by maintaining alongside of the doctrine of free grace 
a system of motives seemingly inconsistent with it, producing 
a composition of forces by which, and by which alone, the 
believer, wearing as he still does the body of death, moves 
forward in the mysterious but salutary line of sanctification. 
Even after Luther repented so far of his rashness as to 
acknowledge the place of James in the canon, he utterly 
repudiated his guidance, and expressly and systematically 
abhorred the submitting of faith to be tested by its fruits. 
Assurance was made to be the essence of faith; it came to be 
the one-sided tendency of the ministry to establish an un- 
swerving faith; frequent communion was recommended as 
the means of maintaining a stable and unquestioning faith. 
The converse could not fail to find entrance, that wherever 
there was assurance there was also faith. When it is 
considered how prone men are, under favouring circumstances, 
to compensate by tenacious adherence to doctrine for laxity 
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and carnality of life, how tenacious this propensity is, and 
how hard to dislodge, even when the warnings and cautions 
against self-deceit are most faithfully administered, we must 
shudder at the sure consequences when it becomes heresy to 
take professing faith to task, and make it stand and give 
account of itself. We are not conjuring up a phantom in the 
shape of inferences and eonclusions of our own minds. Luther 
was scarcely in his grave, and the first mighty impulse from 
the newly-discovered truths had scarcely subsided, when the 
consequences of this doctrine appear in all their malignity. 
Luther died in 1546, and Arndt, author of the famous book 
Wahres Christenthum, was born in 1555. When Arndt grew 
up, and entered on his office as a minister of the Word, he 
saw almost the whole Church given up to the delusion that it 
was enough to believe the doctrine of Christianity without 
paying attention to the life. The Lutheran Church was 
already come much into the condition of the Jews when John 
the Baptist arose, saying, “We have Abraham to our father.” 
The Church said, “It is sufficient to believe as Luther taught ;” 
and Arndt was constrained to address the admonition to his con- 
temporaries, “Bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” This state 
of things was no accident, but the genuine fruit of the Church’s 
teaching. Though Arndt is scrupulously orthodox in the 
Lutheran sense, and professes on all occasions that he accepts 
every shibboleth by which his Church is distinguished from 
others, and although his book is the mildest possible plea for real 
godliness in heart and life by imitation of Christ, in opposition to 
a dead formality and external profession, he was assailed and 
decried on all sides as a confirmed heretic. It was only after 
an arduous struggle that a stray theologian here and there 
ventured to make a timid apology for him, till at last Gerhard 
(Johann) planted the egis of his protection in front of 
him, and declared that he would not venture for aught in 
heaven and earth to condemn him (Tholuck, passim). Poor 
Arndt had to write three formal defences and nine apologetic 
letters for that work which has been ever since the chief 
pabulum of spiritual life in the cottages and homesteads of 
Germany, much as Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress or Boston’s 
Fourfold State among ourselves. In Arndt’s defences he tes- 
tifies that “there has been hitherto abundance of contending, 
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disputing, and striving for Christian doctrine, but little for 
Christian life.” He compares the clergy of his day, in that 
first generation after Luther, to the builders of the tower of 
Babel, where each designed to build up to heaven, while the 
result was that their language was confounded so that no one 
understood the other; and as those foolish builders had to 
leave off, so the spiritual builders must in like manner give up 
their strivings in books and endless disputations, and turn 
over a new leaf, unless they mean to rob their hearers and 
themselves of salvation. This was in the close of the six- 
teenth century, but before the end of the seventeenth, when 
Spener arose, under the impulses which he had received from 
the Reformed Churches of Switzerland in favour of Christian 
life, the evil had engulfed the whole Church, so that Spener and 
Francke, in their protest for practical godliness alongside of 
and co-ordinate with faith, found themselves opposed by the 
whole learning and authority of the universities and pulpits. 

It followed inflexibly from Luther’s doctrine, that if only 
doctrinal integrity be secured, all the purposes of the Christian 
Church upon earth would be satisfied. It came in fact to 
be an axiom that the commission of the Lutheran Church 
on earth was to watch over purity of doctrine in general, and 
of the sacraments in particular. So far from this being con- 
sidered a reproach, it is assumed by all modern writers as the 
admitted characteristic of the Lutheran Church. “No doubt 
our confession of faith teaches that the communion of believers 
is only to be found in a visible church, which has as marks 
purity of doctrine and of the sacraments.”-—(Kahnis, p. 273.) 
Life is not thought of as a mark of the true Church. Again, 
“Tf the present time withholds its testimony, yet a more just 
future will certainly not refuse it, to the fact that it (viz. 
the ecclesiastical party in the Church) has embraced the faith 
as the result of upright inquiry, maintained it with genius 
and life in conflict with contrary tendencies, and imparted to 
it the impulsion of the science of every age ” (p. 276). 

In the same strain Schneckenburger (preface, 38) describes the 
Lutheran Church as occupying the position proper to one who 
has just passed through the process of conversion and never goes 
beyond it, and then proceeds, “ Hence ensues the all-prevailing 
concern for sound doctrine, which is now to be perfectly re- 
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duced under the power of the mind that has become acquainted 
with it, and to be secured on all sides against all possible 
depravation ; hence the tenacious exclusiveness in the main- 
tenance of sound doctrine, the extraordinary importance 
attached to the creeds, and hence the inevitable danger that 
at any time the understanding, urging forward unscrupulously 
in one direction, get the doctrine that has been regarded as 
pure in its power, and turn to treat it like a barren scholastic 
question as soon as the first tide of repentance and faith has 
subsided.” This representation of the position of the Lutheran 
Church as that of the soul under the first dew of conversion 
may be very sentimental and poetical, but it is certainly, for a 
whole Church, a scripturally impossible one: and when it is 
set forth as a compensation for neglect of growth in sanctifica- 
tion, it is simply nonsense. The kingdom of heaven is com- 
pared to seed that is sown in the heart or in the world; but if 
the seed, after coming up, stay in the blade, the end of the 
husbandman is frustrated. Just as untenable is the position 
that this Church should be content with being the church of 
sound doctrine and pure sacraments. If there be anything 
that the Scripture more decidedly loathes and repudiates, it is 
the Church where the scribes are indefatigable in doctrinal 
formality and minutie, in questions and genealogies and 
definitions, and all kinds of subtleties, while the people are 
scattered abroad as sheep that have no shepherd. There can 
be nothing more deplorable than to read the self-satisfied 
comments of Kahnis and others, as they, in the review of the 
literature of theology, conclude that the Church has understood 
and fulfilled its calling, when the whole people, with exception 
of the merest fraction, is either ignorant of the claims of the 
gospel or contemns them. 

It is saying nothing but what is generally known of that 
time, that there followed close upon the Reformation a period 
of spiritual surfeit, which inclined men to be satisfied with 
maintaining what they had acquired, and repelling every claim 
from whatever side to the coercion of that freedom of judgment 
which they had asserted for themselves. So Hundeshagen 
writes (p. 91), “It cannot be denied that Luther made the 
beginning here in the way he dealt with many elements 
around him.” “But it appears from the works of Tholuck and 
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others that the Lutheran clergy were carried away by special 
influences to lose themselves in speculation, to the neglect of 
their peculiar duty as Christian pastors—to edify their flocks. 
Surrounded on all sides by Roman Catholics, and at least the 
phantoms of the Reformed and of Sacramentarians, almost every 
minister became a polemical writer, and, still worse, a 
polemical preacher, and was worked up to a bigoted concep- 
tion of the anti-Christian character of all that deviated a 
hair’s-breadth from Lutheran orthodoxy, as contained in the 
Augsburg Confession and Form of Concord. They entertained 
their flocks with numbering up hundreds of deadly errors that 
the Reformed and Romanists held in common with Turks 
and heathens, with the view of producing the greatest possible 
abhorrence against their doctrines. The whole vigour and 
ingenuity of hundreds of powerful intellects were mis-spent 
under this unhappy bias in proving that the Reformed (even 
more abhorred by the genuine Lutheran than the Roman 
Catholic!) believed in no one of the twelve articles of the 
Creed, nor in any one of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and 
that their doctrine was contrary to every one of the ten com- 
mandments, so that in effect they had no true religion at all.” 
“Instead of seeking by the ministry of the Word, by a con- 
scientious care of souls, and by an exemplary conversation, to 
evoke in each generation the same full and vigorous life as at 
the beginning, the clergy accustomed themselves to be satisfied 
with getting the articles of the creed accepted by the people in 
the form of a rigid law,” etc. “They thought they did all that was 
necessary for the edification of the Church of God if they kept 
the government in a strict adherence to the orthodox creed... . 
Theologians placed their dependence on the government, and 
not on the spirit of life and piety in the people. . . . Worst of 
all, in this by no means temporary or occasional period of 
formalistic rigidity, the Church, in lack of real life, began to 
delude itself by a life that was a mere semblance. This 
semblance consisted in the learned occupation with the sub- 
stance of religion and matters (Stoffen) which created an im- 
posing literature, not only for the number of volumes it 
produced, and the learning displayed, but also for the genius 
that found exercise in it. . . . But in this termination of the 
great movement of the Reformation in ‘corpora doctrine, 
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loci communes theologici, encheiridia theologice thetice et 
syllabus controversiarum, we cannot but behold a spurious 
development of the spirit of the Protestant Church, which 
could not fail in time to generate the most perilous conse- 
quences. . . . There is a certain interest in religion which men 
may have who have no personal concern about salvation, 
which is merely an attraction for that kind of scientific know- 
ledge. . . . Yet these persons generally are entangled in the 
evil delusion that their acquaintance with the matter of 
religious truth, their zeal for religious and ecclesiastical objects, 
is the truest and most genuine religion, and that religion must 
stand or fall along with their conception of it... . There 
can be no doubt that our Protestant theology before and 
throughout the seventeenth century had fallen a prey to this 
scholastic tendency, which, wholly intent on theoretical con- 
tention, looked askance upon every great practical means for 
the welfare of the evangelical body, and put obstacles in its 
way. We need not be told that such a representation is not 
meant to hold good of all the chiefs among Protestant theo- 
logians, but that this was the prevailing spirit of the majority 
in that period no unprejudiced student of history can deny. 
.. . We must unreservedly agree in the main with those who 
assert, in respect of those times of purity and inflexibility of 
doctrine, and of universal agreement in theological creed, that 
the preaching was indeed more orthodox and with more entire 
uniformity than at any other period; but this also is true,— 
never was the people more deeply depraved; never the Pro- 
testant princes coarser and more regardless; never the clergy 
more arrogant and fanatical; never the theologians more self- 
willed, and the court clergy more full of intrigue; never was 
religion itself more a thing of heartless ceremony, the science 
of theology more fossilised, and Protestantism itself more 
paralysed and enfeebled in opposition to the Romish Church.” 
—(Hundeshagen, pp. 95-103.) 

It could not be otherwise: such a perverse heart in the 
great body of the ministry could have no other result but a 
widespread death and formality in the midst of the people. 
When the ministry had once surrendered themselves to the 
persuasion that they were doing the part of faithful shepherds 
when they got the people indoctrinated as to the odious char- 
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acter of every creed that differed from their own, it was not 
difficult to get the people to be of the same mind. The Scrip- 
tures, Old and New, make one sufficiently acquainted with this 
tendency of the heart to compensate the neglect of practical 
godliness by a Judaic adherence to certain easily accepted 
tenets, even when it is not directly cultivated from the pulpit. 
What must be the issue when it is made, though not con- 
sciously, the prime end of the whole ministry? Ministers and 
people were carried precipitously forward on a path of easy 
and empty self-righteousness, while the true substance and 
design of the gospel were evermore lost sight of. Even 
Tholuck, partial as he is to the Lutheran Church, is obliged 
to confess how few and unsatisfactory the manifestations of 
experimental religion are in the correspondence and actings of 
the theologians of that period when Lutheranism was in its 
zenith. It will not do to cast away such a picture with the 
general remark that there have been seasons of decay and 
coldness in all Churches. It may have a lesson for certain 
religionists of our own day, Plymouthists and their congeners, 
to contemplate such results in a Church where for a century 
and a half the people have been under a ministry that taught 
that conversion was the very essence of faith, that nothing but 
faith was necessary for salvation. The people of whom the 
German Annals (Schwegler’s Jahrbiicher) give the above 
picture, plainly showing that they could not have been in a 
worse religious and moral state, had been a century and 
a half assiduously taught that nothing more is necessary 
than justifying faith, that this of itself will bring all that is 
necessary to life and godliness; and above all they had been 
kept in an orthodox abhorrence of all reference to the law of 
God as the rule of Christian obedience. Such a case in history 
should teach that it is possible that even the doctrine of 
justification by faith may become a savour of death unto death, 
that though it be true that “amisso articulo justificationis, 
simul amissu est tota doctrina Christiana,” it is not true 
positively that “stante articulo justificationis simul stat tota 
doctrina Christi.” For the believer has not to look to his 
own assurance, possible and desirable as it is, but to Christ 
alone; and though faith alone justifies, yet not faith alone, 
but the whole Word of God, including the scriptural use 
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of the law, is essential for the work of salvation in the in- 
dividual and in the Church. If we add to the above represen- 
tation the facts that from the commencement of the Lutheran 
Church the people were taught in Luther’s own Catechism that 
every individual is at baptism regenerated and partakes of 
the Holy Ghost—of which doctrine Principal Cunningham 
says in his strong way that the Church which teaches it 
has thereby “practically removed from men’s minds, at least 
in countries where a profession of Christianity is estab- 
lished, . . . all sense and impression of their true condi- 
tion, responsibility, and danger, as fallen creatures who have 
been subject to the curse of a broken law,”’—and also that all 
who partake of the Communion, whether believers or not, 
receive the body and blood of Christ,—and further, that the 
absolution bestowed by the Lutheran clergyman before the 
consecration is to be received as if it were that of God Him- 
self,—if we consider that all these soul-destroying doctrines 
have been propagated in the Lutheran Church, along with the 
partial teaching of justification by faith, to the exclusion of 
every care of trying faith by the life, we can no longer be 
surprised that the truth at the root of the Reformation proves 
so ineffectual in the land that gave it birth. 

A third sad feature of German Protestantism has ever been 
its avowed and absolute Erastianism. Though this evil has 
been virtually as complete in the Anglican Establishment, yet 
the theologians of that Church have generally, at least of 
late, had so much discretion as to colour and cloak its naked 
deformity, whereas the Germans have theoretically embraced 
it, and boasted of it. It contributes to explain, if not to justify, 
this relation, if we remember that the German princes were 
originally the actual representatives of the Church. The com- 
pacts of the Empire were made with the princes and not with 
their subjects, and that with reference to a definite scheme of 
doctrine, so that any change in creed or ecclesiastical fashion was 
regarded as invalidating the compact. The Jesuits made the 
Form of Concord, which was introduced for composing dissen- 
sions in the Lutheran body, an excuse for beginning the Thirty 
Years’ War. It is well known that when the prince changed 
his sentiments, from being Lutheran became Reformed, as in 
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the Palatinate, or vice versa, or from being Protestant became 
Romanist, the whole people took on the same complexion, 
generally with the condition that recusants had to emigrate. 
For this authority of the secular ruler in religion, the theo- 
logians invented the fiction of the sovereign being “ summus 
episcopus,” under which title the King of Prussia still takes 
order in all ecclesiastical matters throughout his realm. So 
recently as 1824 this right of the sovereign in liturgical arrange- 
ments was elaborately maintained by Delbriick, Augusti, and 
Marheinecke, against Schleiermacher. At the Reformation 
it seemed the only possible way of securing standing-room 
for the Protestant faith in the Empire, to identify it with the 
person of the prince. But surely it was a grievous dereliction 
of Christian principle when men consented to accept security 
for themselves by a compact which surrendered the larger 
division of their country in perpetuwm to the dominion 
of the superstition which they themselves were escaping. If 
this was sinful dependence on an arm of flesh or human 
policy, it has bitterly avenged itself. Luther, we must re- 
member, had adopted the maxim that all other things are of 
comparative indifference, if only preaching of the gospel be 
preserved, i.e. the doctrine of justification by faith and his 
view of the sacraments. No scruple seems ever to have arisen 
about the point that the prince should exercise the same 
jurisdiction in the Church as in civil affairs, a persuasion which 
has been so inveterate in the Lutheran Church that it kept 
Gosner and the most spiritually-minded men from having 
any sympathy for the protest of the Scotch Church and the 
zeal of the Disruption, up to 1843. As long as the princes 
were themselves devout, and guided by their court theologians, 
the evil consequences of this arrangement were not directly 
apparent to the Church itself. On the contrary, it was and is 
quite the ideal of the Lutheran pastor, that the prince consults 
with them all measures for the benefit of religion, and is 
their ready coadjutor to suppress with a strong hand every 
heretical deviation. They could not but approve of the 
system whereby all in the land, without exception, were com- 
pelled to attend on ordinances; every child as soon as born 
was submitted to the water of baptism ; and the youth when 
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approaching maturity—a boy at fourteen, a girl at seventeen 
years of age—were brought to confirmation and the communion- 
table, as the indispensable passport to enter on any path of 
life. The pastor felt himself thus clothed with the twofold 
importance of the minister of religion and of the official 
dignitary ; for every parishioner who incurred his censure drew 
on himself at the same time some mark of displeasure from 
the civil authority. It was a most short-sighted policy, but 
attended with such pleasing experiences that we cannot wonder 
men hoped it would continue. The minister felt no necessity 
for cultivating the favour of the people when he could, to some 
purpose, ally himself with those in authority. 

Thusit happened that the ministers of religion inGermanycom- 
mitted the fatal mistake of identifying the cause of religion with 
the ruler rather than with the people, which mistake had various 
fatal results. In the first place it served to enhance the power of 
the prince, and caused the degradation and neglect of the people, 
for whom, as Israel’s prophets so often tell us, both prince and 
prophet are designed by God; and then in process of time it 
gave rise to an antagonism of interest between the people and 
that religion of which such men were the representatives. In 
this respect there was a seeming justification of the reproach 
raised by the Jesuits against Protestantism, that it had pro- 
moted absolute power; for the ante-Reformation priests had 
ever made it their business, in the interests of the Papacy, not 
indeed to promote the liberties of the people, but to keep the 
balance against the power of the State. Now let us mark how 
the mischief was more and more developed in the course of 
events. The wars which under the name of religion desolated 
and distracted the heart of Europe in the seventeenth 
century, specially that known as the Thirty Years’ War, 
from 1618-1648, issued in making every little prince absolute 
in his own territory—for the Peace of Westphalia took no 
account of the people at all,—a state of things which continued 
a century and a half up to the French Revolution. Germany 
had all this time thirty-four absolute princes, each of whom 
acted according to the counsel of his own will within his own 
borders (for any appeal to the Empire, though formally com- 
petent, was in fact a nullity). Throughout this period a thinking 
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civilised people groaned under almost all the evils of Oriental 
despotism: the little courts were ruled by mistresses and 
favourites ; each petty prince vied with the doings of Versailles, 
which was the cynosure of all voluptuaries; and the evil went so 
far that the Landgrave of Hesse sold his subjects by thousands ° 
to England for her American wars, pocketing the money to 
waste in his dissolute pleasures, while fathers of families were 
compelled at the point of the bayonet to quit their homes and 
country, and go abroad to perish in a quarrel in which they had 
not even a nominal part. Under this crying iniquity there 
was not found a minister of religion who had the principle or 
the courage to lift a remonstrating voice. Erastianism had cut 
out the life and soul of the conscience in Protestant countries, 
and a theory of the absolute right of princes was bearing its 
nauseous fruits. But this was not all: that evil was of a kind 
that spreads like the leprosy, till, unless divinely healed, it 
causes the entire dissolution of the framework into which it has 
found entrance. Such doings caused men not quite embruted 
to meditate upon the constitution from which such consequences 
flowed. The German is by nature of a loyal, rational, and 
honest disposition beyond most peoples. We repeat it, 
that there is a natural loyalty resident in the German heart 
which is not easily exterminated. But this is fatal wherever 
loyalty to man takes precedence of loyalty to God, and this 

yas the result which the ministers of religion had been all 
along, no doubt undesignedly yet sinfully, fostering by their 
perverse administration. This result appears in the popular 
proverb, which is in everybody’s mouth, “Herrndienst geht 
vor Gottesdienst,” ae. “Duty to a master takes precedence 
of duty to God.” The duty of passive obedience towards the 
prince had been inculcated without any sufficient caveat in 
favour of religion and equity; the implicit subjection which 
had been yielded to the Papacy was at the Reformation trans- 
ferred without qualification to the ruler of the country: as 
“summus episcopus,” the prince acquired alongside of his 
material power the still more desirable attribute of a sacrosanct 
inviolability ; and in connection with the precious boon which 
the gospel of free grace conveyed, the deadly mischief which had 
crept in along with it was not immediately perceived, till it 
had become inveterate, and could no longer be separated from 
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the body. In process of time, the Protestant conscience, which 
had willingly consented to a prince of the same faith and with 
the same zeal for the glory of God, found itself trodden and 
abused by the caprice of wicked infidel princes who cared for 
nothing but their own pleasures. The subject found himself 
at last diametrically opposed, in the dictates of his understand- 
ing, in his interests, in his views of right and wrong, not only 
to the civil authority, which claimed him as a chattel entirely 
at its disposal, but also to the minister of religion who taught 
a doctrine that justified his evil condition. Casting his eyes 
abroad, the German Protestant beheld with envy how other 
nations were enjoying the blessings of rational freedom from 
which he was excluded, and, not unjustly, made the ministers 
of religion responsible for his unfortunate case. In short, 
political light and liberty, which are the natural fruits of gospel 
truth, and which are only duly developed and differenced from 
revolution under the fostering influence of the gospel,—those 
political benefits which the man should have inherited and 
acquired from the gospel were brought to the German by a 
merely human instrumentality, by the exercise of his natural 
human sense, in comparing the state of political nonage, in 
which he was retained, with the more fortunate condition of 
those nations to whom he felt himself in many respects 
superior—inducing the deplorable result that Christianity became 
associated in the national mind with irrational slavish subjection 
to the will of men. It became at last an axiom, which no one 
took pains to contradict, propagated sometimes in honest con- 
viction, oftener still in determined hostility to the gospel, that 
faith and servility are inseparably conjoined, and that all who 
care for political freedom and man’s social rights must stand 
opposed to a religion by which these life-blessings are system- 
atically repudiated. It is a fact, which none among modern 
Germans has ever heard, or at least has never studied, that 
when God planted Israel in the land of promise under the 
shadow of Divine institutions, he constituted a republic. 
Protestantism began with calling into life the conscience of the 
nation, and teaching each to feel himself not a tool of the 
priest’s, nor a vassal of the Church, but a responsible individual. 
Erastianism, after brooding over the land for ages, ended in 
working the conviction that if men are to be independent self- 
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determining agents, they must cast the whole scheme of religion 
to the winds as a compact between its ministers and the 
throne for maintaining a degrading yoke over the minds of 
men. 

A fourth fatal defect of the Lutheran denomination is found 
in neglect of the scriptural constitution of the Church. The 
Lutherans never discovered any necessity for the scriptural 
autonomy (self-rule) of the Christian Church. They retained 
in its constitution the anti-scriptural leaven of a distinction of 
clergy and laity, and accorded to Christian people, Christ’s 
clergy, no share in the management of Church affairs. Luther’s 
maxim that the preaching of the main truths of the gospel 
would set and keep all straight in the Church, without any par- 
ticular organisation, was too consistently carried out in practice, 
and is still maintained in all its integrity by strict Lutherans. 
When everywhere in Lutheran countries clergy were placed 
in the parishes, who were still called priests, heard confessions, 
gave absolution, and set forth the real body and blood of Christ 
in the Communion; when diets for divine service were ap- 
pointed, catechisms and liturgies composed, and order taken 
for baptisms and burials, and for the observance of the festivals; 
the Church, as if completely furnished and equipped, was sent 
on its way through all the contingencies of the future, with- 
out inquiry whether there was a rule given by God’s Spirit 
for its government. Luther retained consciously much of 
which he did not quite approve, in the belief that a more 
suitable time would soon arrive for separating the precious and 
the vile, and he took no account of the probability of that which 
actually ensued—that his Church would maintain, with super- 
stitious veneration, every pin and nail of the tabernacle as he 
had created it for them. Thus it happened that the ministers 
of religion formed the Church, and the congregation became a 
flock to be guided in leading-strings, in all respects as in the 
Roman Catholic, in permanent nonage, without say or vote, or of 
course opinion or concern, in the interests of Christ’s kingdom. 
The pastor was responsible only to the Government or the 
Court created by it, and, in a material way, dependent on the 
patron in his neighbourhood ; towards the people he stood in 
the high attitude of the sole administrator of divine things. 
The Lutheran minister was, in his own communion, just the 
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counterpart of the Romish priest—a position to which his 
Church’s view of the sacraments of itself tended, with the 
essential difference in favour of the Romanist, that the 
Lutheran pastor lacked his ecclesiastical backing. It lay in 
human nature that the clerical functionary thus isolated in- 
clined to attach himself to the higher and educated classes, and 
treated their vices and prejudices with indulgence, while direct- 
ing the severity of doctrine against the life and practices of the 
lower orders. There existed no wholesome reaction upon this 
clerical Church from the body of the congregation, and the 
impression gradually prevailed that the whole onus of the 
kingdom of Christ, and whole responsibility, rested upon the 
men that were ordained to rule. In the case of wise, faithful, 
and energetic Christians, as the first generation of Reformers 
in general were, this evil would not show in all its magnitude, 
but the natural gravitation of human character must at last 
manifest itself. It was a fearful mistake, in confidence of a 
human theory, to despise the provisions which had been made 
by Divine wisdom in furnishing the Church against the hier- 
archical and clerical bias that is indigenous to human nature 
when left to itself—the same provisions that appear originally 
in the commonwealth of Israel, when the prophets and elders 
were a counterpoise to the spirit of caste in the priesthood— 
and then not less distinctly in the ruling elders and deacons of 
the Christian congregation. As long as the Lutheran clergy 
enjoyed the sure and unlimited support of the Government, 
this defect, though operating in its full force, was not very 
apparent. But the times changed, and when the day arrived 
when every institution had to seek a popular basis as the con- 
dition of further efficiency, nay, of existence—when the Govern- 
ment was constrained to court the people in behalf of its own 
stability, and was swayed in its actings by political considera- 
tions, and tempted to cut itself loose from every institution that 
could not commend itself to the people—the Lutheran Church 
was found suspended in mid-air, without any hold or place on 
that platform of national sympathy or interests on which all 
claims must be disputed and maintained. The Lutheran Church 
did not appreciate the Divine organisation in the day when it had 
worthy sons in its bosom, who would have planted its authority 
insubvertibly in the affections and hearts of a Christian people ; 
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and the consequence is, that it must submit to receive a secular 
organisation from the hands of those who are enemies to its 
faith, and careless of its wellbeing. It was a lack of faith 
and scriptural wisdom, and compliance with a false clerical 
bias, to overlook the dignity with which the Scripture clothes 
the Christian people, which consented to make the Church 
of Christ a parasite of the State, and then looked in vain to 
her members to deliver her out of the hand of her adversary in 
the day when the organs of Government were alien to her cause, 
and only concerned to reduce her to the status of a political 
machine. Jealously avoiding every semblance of conformity 
to the Reformed Church, and every link of contiguity, she 
refused to associate a popular element with her clergy, whom 
she gloried in regarding as strictly a priesthood ; and now, in 
her degenerate days, she must stoop at command to choose 
church counsellors (Kirchenrdthe) from classes that have no- 
thing but worldly distinction to bring for propping up a fabric 
which they consider as still deserving political conservation. 
The Lutheran Church was wont to reproach the Reformed with 
its poverty and modest simplicity ; but it has at last been 
proved that the Reformed Church, though poor in respect of 
festivals, robes, titles, altars, liturgies, and absolutions, is 
richer in the day of trial in all that constitutes the true 
efficiency of a Christian Church. Whence, to take only one 
example, have sprung all the great missionary, Bible, and tract 
societies in Reformed countries, of which only dwarfed para- 
digms appear under Lutheran régime, but from the sense and 
intelligence rooted in the hearts of the people, that every 
believer has as full a part and responsibility, not only in 
Christ personally, but in the whole machinery of His work 
and kingdom, as those who in the way of order and adminis- 
tration are set up to conduct it ? 

It is but the natural consequence of such a state of things, 
that the mass of the people are, de facto, without religion. As 
a common observer wrote on one occasion, in Evangelical 
Christendom, “The people of North Germany seem to retain no 
more of religion than the vague idea of a God.” In such case 
the solemn warnings in the Epistles to the Seven Churches lead 
us to expect the most extreme spiritual calamity, unless pre- 
vented by repentance and a baptism of new zeal for the truth. 
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Is there any appearance of such reform in the German Church ? 
That is the urgent question. There has doubtless been a very 
general and active movement going on within its bounds, and 
superficial observers speak of revival. A revival in the 
German Church! It would stir and gladden the heart of the 
world. But we must distinguish between a re-awakening of 
ecclesiastical zeal, such as the Roman Catholic Church can 
often boast of, and a revival of spiritual life, such as comes 
from the Holy Spirit working by the truth. 

The present religious movement in Germany dates from the 
attempts on the life of the King, which forced even the most 
stupid and stagnant to consider the appalling ungodliness into 
which the masses had sunk. This set the pastors and clergy 
on the contemplation of measures for recovering the lapsed 
masses to the ranks of the Church. The spring of action 
here was not sympathy for lost men, lost for time and 
eternity (the latter few believe, for at the grave’s mouth men 
are indiscriminately assured of salvation), but the perception of 
the danger from this state of things to society and the Church. 
This was the impelling motive, and it has wrought to some 
purpose to the end it had in view, launched and seconded, as 
their schemes have been, with all the resources of Government. 
By bold enactments, for the observance of which the whole 
police of the land is ever responsible, the Minister of Public 
Worship (Puttkammer), who is thoroughly in earnest in his 
work, has succeeded in getting the shops closed and public 
business stopped for three hours in the forenoon and two hours 
in the afternoon of Sunday (i.e. the Church’s hours are observed, 
but not the Lord’s day), and in getting the attendance on the 
church service increased. The mind of Government being 
decidedly expressed in this direction, all public functionaries, 
as well as all whom they draw in their wake, are more atten- 
tive to the externals of religion, and pastors and church courts 
vie with each other in zeal to have all within their bounds 
regularly baptized, confirmed, and married with church forms ; 
as also in zeal for town missions and young men’s associations. 
This a Minister can effect : placing orthodox professors in every 
vacant chair, and giving the patronage of the authorities to 
orthodox preachers, seeing to it that the festivals have all 
advantages, he can produce such appearances as might seduce 
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a casual observer to suppose that some mighty spiritual revo- 
lution is passing over the country. In the present instance, 
alas! it is not so. It is nothing resembling that Reformation 
that began in the cell and heart of the monk, and went forth in 
the power of the Divine Spirit to bless and subdue nations. 
The present is as yet the product of human counsels ; there is 
might and power on its side, but nowhere apparent the Spirit of 
God. It is not the conversion of men’s souls that is sought, 
but the re-establishment of the Church’s lost authority. The 
town missionaries are not designed to deal with men for their 
soul’s welfare (if they do this, it is incidental !), but to dole out 
benefactions to the poor, and induce them to attend church. 
It is not in this way that a spiritual work is initiated. We 
hear much of deliberations of church courts and the diligence 
of the police, but when is there a prayer-meeting to solicit the 
countenance of Him who says, “ I will be entreated of them to 
do it for them”? We know ofa case where a circular was sent 
abroad, inviting ministers and believers in Germany to unite 
with brethren in other countries in prayer for the rising genera- 
tion, in reference to the special temptations of the age; and the 
answer from those reputed as the most spiritual men in Wiir- 
temberg was to the effect that they of the Lutheran Church 
did not require such subsidiary means, as they had all in the 
original more complete constitution of their Church. Nowhere 
is there a trace, we will not say of a general concern in the 
mass of the people (for these are daily getting more hostile and 
more obdurate against the old faith to which their fathers 
adhered), but of a change of life and work of grace in those that 
adhere to the Church. Of course there are spots like the 
Wiipperthal, where religious life has ever been more real, and 
circles that are more closely connected with Great Britain, and 
are stirred up by what they have seen or heard of God’s work 
in other countries; but our remarks apply to the German 
Church over its large extent. 

Were we to regard mere zeal and its external outgoings we 
might as well talk of a revival in the Romish Church, the 
people of which never perhaps adhered with more bigotry to 
their priests, while displaying a fanatical hatred against God’s 
Word and contrariety to its spirit. The revival in Germany is 
in favour of all the enormities above described of pure Luther- 
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anism, that at last brought the nation to such a pass (for what 
other issue can there be of a religion of sacraments ?) that they 
were swept before the rationalistic flood without resistance. 
Who can rejoice in a revival of that spirit and system which 
formed the very primal cause of the calamity? We know from 
inspired sources wherein the essentials and circumstances of a 
revival consist, such as that under Samuel in Jericho—that 
the people remove their idols, confess the sin and error that 
had corrupted them, turn to seek God with contrition and 
endeavour after faithfulness in life. But the German Church, 
after the terrible repeated rebukes of God for a century back, 
turns to go forward in the career of its old errors as if all had 
been an accident. Ministers and synods boast of the numbers 
who are baptized and who come forward to the altar, but we 
nowhere hear of phenomena of the divine life and conversion 
to God. We cannot evade the conviction that conversion is a 
thing they are not seeking, as indeed can scarcely be the case 
when the sacraments are unduly exalted. The zeal of the 
pastors takes the shape of holding high the insignia of the 
Church above described. The colporteurs of the Bible Society 
testify that the mania in favour of the Apocrypha (which 
was quelled for a season) is becoming daily fiercer and more 
general, so that the pastors generally dissuade their people 
from buying Bibles without that pernicious appendage. This 
is a revival of a certain kind: “ex uno disce omnes.” After 
these writings have been so irrefragably proved to be spurious, 
what can we think of a Church reviving in zeal to make 
them an essential part of the Bible? Then the poisonous 
dogma of regeneration by baptism is ostentatiously proclaimed 
in all the churches, for in this the orthodox and the rationalist 
agree, in assuring the people that their state is good by virtue 
of external ordinances. Oh, it is sad to hear ministers that are 
sent to address the summons in Christ’s name, “ Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead,” teaching their hearers 
that they have all received, and have in them, the germ of 
eternal life by sprinkling with water! People in Great Britain 
cherish the delusion that this doctrine has been dropped, or 
in some way divested of its noxious character, but they must 
have embraced this persuasion from a very limited induction. 
It is only sadder still to see the minister of religion come 
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forward over the coffin of him who has lived and died in open 
profaneness, and give the assurance that such man will yet 
meet his friends in glory, and had more faith than he himself 
was aware. Not only the pulpit but the grave is coerced into 
_the service of lulling men asleep to eternal ruin. Would not 
a revived Church seek. to clear itself of the iniquity of mutilat- 
ing God’s commandments, and of causing all the youth to be 
taught that as the Ten Commandments which is not so? Would 
not a revived Church show itself alive to the evil that the whole 
people from highest to lowest trespass on that sacred day 
which the Almighty has taken to himself from the seven? 
There is never a voice heard against the profanation of this 
day by those in high places in concerts and pageantries, and 
theatres and operas and ballets. If under such circumstances 
the preachers thunder against the vices, public-houses, and 
obscenities of the lower orders, while overlooking the other, it 
convicts them of partiality in the sight of God, and excites 
bitterness in the people. There can be no word of revival as long 
as the work of the ministry with men from the cradle to the 
grave is to comfort and reassure those who need to be roused out 
of death by the trumpet call to repent and be converted. Such 
duty the Lutheran Church has ever shown to be distasteful to 
her wherever attempted, in the days of Arndt, or Spener, or Zin- 
zendorf, against whose endeavours the Lutheran clergy declared 
as against all that “tends to detract from the authority of the 
Church, and to make aught more than preaching and the sacra- 
ments necessary for maintaining the Christian life ;” this 
means “no special urgency, no dealing with individual souls, 
no prayer-meetings nor conventicles even.” Perhaps the one 
thing that everybody knows about Germany is that it tramples 
on the Lord’s day ; but in truth no German can possibly know 
aught of the sacredness of this day, as the whole youth of the 
country learn from the Catechism, not “ Remember the Sabbath- 
day to keep it holy,” but “ Observe the festival;” and one thing 
more : all the passages in the New Testament which commend 
the first day of the week to the Church are mistranslated, so that 
the German finds nowhere in the New Testament mention of 
the first day of the week. 

We say that a revived Church sitting quietly down with 
this mass of God-dishonouring and soul-destroying doctrine is 
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unimaginable, but just as little surely can we fancy such a one 
hugging the yoke of Erastianism. Our time is disposed to 
make light of this grievous evil, which the Covenanters rated 
as so inconsistent with Christ’s honour, that they were ready 
any day to lay down their lives rather than suffer its little 
finger to rest upon them, or cast one grain of incense on its altar. 
If the German Church could flourish, as many would persuade 
us, while professedly and undisguisedly clothing the secular 
arm with all Christ’s royal prerogative over his blood-bought 
heritage and portion, confining the Lord Jesus to certain func- 
tions of his priestly and prophetic office which are limited by 
the pleasure of the State, we must conclude that Erastianism 
cannot be that “shade of deadly night ” as which our stout fore- 
fathers denounced it. We adhere to the old representation as 
not more confirmed by history and fact than demanded by the, 
tenor of Scripture. No instance serves better than that before us 
to prove that this was the fatal parasite that killed the plant 
which admitted its embrace. The manner of its operation can be 
sketched without great difficulty. The German Protestant 
Church was apparently cast from its cradle into the arms of 
the powers of this world. It was the electors and princes who 
were its chief patrons, and made wars and treaties, ventured 
land and life for it. Now came the evil consequence, that as 
it was born of policy it continued to be managed by policy, 
and the princes who had legislated for its introduction thought 
themselves entitled to legislate in its internal economy. This 
is often made an apology for the Continental Church, but un- 
fairly, for the Scotch Church was in as much danger of the 
same issue from Morton and the Lords of the Congregation, 
and was saved by that clear perception which the Scotch Re- 
formers had of the essential and inalienable right of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to exercise a spiritual rule in His own house, which 
was, at least as to the magnitude and infinite importance of 
the question, hidden from the others. 

Yet for 150 years the arrangement had something very 
seductive for the German ecclesiastic. During that time the 
princes were in general ecclesiastically devout, even when, as 
in most cases, coarse and carnal in life, they made the church- 
men their confidants in politics as in other things, so that in 
appearance it seemed as if the State were ruled by the Church, 
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when, in fact, the Erastian principle was carried into effect by 
churchmen. It was invaluable to the Church that this close 
alliance with the State put it in the position to quash every, 
even the slightest remonstrance against sound Lutheran doctrine. 
But very grave evils were latent under this condition of exter- 
nal comfort and dignity, and the clergy leant more towards the 
great, with whom they, and they only, had so many common 
bonds of sympathy ; the breach between clergy and laity, which 
the spirit of Lutheranism tends to create, was ever widening, 
and, above all, the people, kept aloof from free inquiry, became 
like a bandaged cripple, that knows not how to play the man 
in the hour of trial. Taught to honour Christ, bow at his 
name, and live morally, but taught also that they received the 
main benefit of religion by a rite, having never passed through 
the throes of a true regeneration, in which the life that follows 
the power and authority of the Son of God are engraven on the 
heart beyond the power of infidel argument to shake them, the 
Lutheran people, kept in tutelage or bondage, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, knew nothing of the call to conflict not merely with 
flesh and blood, but with principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, nor of that freedom with which Christ makes his people 
free on all sides, and, as soon as the authority of the creed and 
the Church which they had implicitly trusted were made con- 
temptible, they were scattered like sheep when their shepherd 
deserts them. 

The sore day for Erastians is when the prince becomes an 
infidel or enemy of the Church, a day which is certain to come. 
After the Thirty Years’ War, in which the French had been 
the allies of the Protestant states, French manners, vices, and 
ways of thinking flowed in upon Germany like an inundation, 
and then there was nowhere scriptural and spiritual training 
in the people to offer effectual resistance and turn the day. 
When the thirty-four sovereigns’ courts in Germany became so 
many centres of infidelity, as well as of vile and dissolute 
manners, and each of these sovereigns was “summus epi- 
scopus” in his own territory, and when the Landgrave of Hesse 
sold his subjects by hundreds to England for her American 
wars, then indeed Church and people were put upon their trial. 
The State had kept the Church and people leaning on it till 
they were spiritually enervated, and then deserted them. For 
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a hundred years and moreafter the Reformation, when in England 
and Scotland men were braving the scaffold, pillory, and prison 
for conscience’ sake, not a creature was found in that great land 
to meet the frowns of authority or to risk a hair of his head for 
an opinion differing from that in vogue around him. Thus it 
was that in the days of the mighty men of the Lutheran Church 
they were kept thundering against men of straw, caricatures 
of the Reformed, proving that these held ninety-nine errors in 
common with the Turks, and believed no article of the creed, | 
and transgressed every one of the ten commandments; and 
when the real danger came in the shape of a people whose 
faith was shaken by infidel assaults, there was none found to 
stand in the breach. We are ready to think that if there had 
been a man at hand competent to deal with Lessing in the 
same way as Cudworth disposed of Hobbes, there might have 
been a happier result for the country. But the other, as 
necessary condition, was wanting in a people qualified from 
knowledge of Scripture truth to appreciate and improve such 
victory. It was an irreparable misfortune for Germany that 
Erastianism kept the people for centuries in civil and religious 
serfdom, till they at last obtained the moiety of political 
rights which they enjoy from the hand of infidelity, which we 
see in this very case renders nugatory the gift it boasts of 
conferring, failing to work out the problem of political free- 
dom like the Puritans in a manly and consistent adherence 
to that gospel which has the promise of this life as of that 
which is to come. It is an evil of incalculable magnitude 
that the action of the Church in Germany has at last produced 
in all classes of the community, Jews and Christians, the in- 
effaceable impression that the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the ally of tyranny and absolute rule, and thus opposed 
to all the liberties of the race in the field of intellect as of 
political life. 

This enormous evil is at this moment rampant as ever in 
the German Church, and all appearances to the contrary are 
but a blind. It has borrowed some things from the Reformed 
Church, and put on a patch of “liberal constitution here and 
there on its surface,—‘ Kirchenrdthe, in imitation of our elders, 
and synods in which such questions are discussed as have 
previously been permitted by the higher powers; but the 
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Government has all the reins in its hand as surely as of old, 
appointing the members of consistory, nominating a large 
number of members of synods, besides all the superintendents, 
professors of theology, and others, who are naturally at its 
beck ; and, worst of all, the people at large neither knows nor 
cares what the Church does. Less than ever before does 
the Church breathe a word of remonstrance against the 
offences of those in high places. Erastian Germany has 
come so far as to make a special heaven for the great of the 
earth, and Humboldt and Goethe, who would have nothing to 
do with Christ and his gospel while here (the latter expressly 
calls himself a heathen, and says the gospel does not suit him), 
are generally canonised, while no voice reminds the people 
that they are “laid in the grave like sheep, and the righteous 
shall have dominion over them in the morning.” 

It is a gulf not to be filled up which lies between the 
Reformed principle of accepting only that for which the 
inspired writings give authority, and the Lutheran of allowing 
all that these writings do not prohibit. By virtue of this 
principle altars were set up in the churches, upholding the 
idea of priest and sacrifice, candles lighted when the sun 
shines, crucifixes or figures of the Son of God on the cross 
erected, and thus advancing they allow what savours more of 
the spirit of the world than of the gospel, till the theatres, 
where Satan’s spirit reigns, are treated as educational insti- 
tutions, and are clothed with the epithet of holy (die heilige 
Kunst). No wonder that at last the boundary-line between 
church and world becomes hazy, and art and religion are 
confounded, and even the most devout cease to see the hideous 
incongruity of such oratorios as set forth in the luxury of 
enchanting sounds the agonies of the Son of God on the cross, 
oratorios which are annually performed in the principal churches 
for the entertainment of a mixed multitude, most of them Jews. 
No wonder that the Church has become a baptized heathenism, 
and art a kind of substitute for religion, and the great men of 
art compassed with a halo of sacredness. 

We can believe in no revival’ to any extent for the German 


1 The evangelist is more liable to delusion with a German assembly, since 
those who come under religious impressions so readily attain tu peace. 
They know nothing of law-work in the heart, and do not meet the word 
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people until their ministers teach them to expect salvation from 
the word believed, and not from the external rite; until the 
Word of God is set in due honour, and the Apocryphal writings 
cast out from that co-ordinate place which they obtained in 
dark times; until the members of the Church are guided to 
observe the Lord’s day; until the offences against the divine 
commandments are confessed and forsaken; until the Church 
ceases to lead up all the youth of the country of a certain 
age indiscriminately to the Lord’s Table, even those who 
cannot examine themselves, and therefore eat and drink judg- 
ment to themselves ; and last, not least, till they cease to give 
to Cesar the things that are God’s and Christ’s, and cast the 
throne of the secular ruler out of the range of the Church 
which Christ has purchased to be his own, to lead and guide 
as a living shepherd by his Word and Spirit in the paths of 
peace and power. 

But cui bono? Whom does this concern? What benefit is any 
one to have by raising this question? Surely it concerns the 
whole Church to have the atmosphere purified, and not to be left 
in ignorance whether a portion of the visible Church be ruled 
by the darkness of this world or by the principles of heavenly 
truth. But it concerns ourselves; for if we countenance a 
Church that deals thus unfaithfully with its people, it will in- 
fallibly react upon ourselves, and we shall become indifferent 
to and reconciled to practices which we believe to be at 
variance with spiritual life and prosperity. But it concerns us 
to determine our course of action towards brethren, as we can- 
not deny it to be a duty to sympathise with those who openly 
protest against what neutralises and spoils the principles of 
grace. There is a strange confusion of ideas in this field, and 
those who would abhor the idea of associating with a British 
Puseyite think themselves justified in owning and aiding the 
same type from Germany because he is a German, and in dis- 
countenancing those who are seeking to deliver men’s souls 
from the power of that noxious error. It is surely time to let 
in daylight upon this very important question. 


“Sell all” in the way of following Christ. There is a receiving of Christ 
without his cross which enables those who know nothing of duties to get a 
full peace. But if the Spirit do not first convince of sin, neither does he 
convince of righteousness, and the peace is not his, and will not abide. 
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But cui bono? What is the upshot of the whole, and 
whom is it to profit? In the first instance, the truth itself. 
It scatters the hallucination, so widely prevailing, that religious 
life should rise to its highest prosperity in such an atmosphere of 
errors and unfaithfulness. Does the world need to be told that 
there may be a certain luxuriance of theological science, when 
men of mind treat certain high themes with genial power and 
warmth, drawing and delighting crowds of students, and casting 
a nimbus of reputation around the seat of their teaching, whilst 
the truth that alone is sanctifying and saving is afar off, and 
the people perish? Thus it was with the scribes in the days 
of our Saviour on earth, thus with the great scholastic doctors, 
and thus it is with the great body of German professors. Even 
if a breathing of grace comes upon such a church as did visit 
Germany in 1817 after its neologian deluge, it fails of its end 
through the attempt men make to subordinate it to the revival of 
Lutheran errors. But, secondly, we say it is profitable in our 
own self-defence ; for if our Churches coquet with those on the 
Continent, and, for the sake of great names and reminiscences, 
compliment and flatter those who make rites and festivals and 
sacraments the main religion, we are certain to be ourselves 
infected as those who go too freely about a house that has the 
plague. We shall find the evil we treat so indulgently at work 
undermining our principles at home. There has been already 
superabundant experience of this kind through the crowds of 
youth who have studied at German universities, and the young 
people who have been sent to be educated there, where so many 
have suffered such havoc in their souls as can never be com- 
pensated, and who at the same time introduce the leaven among 
ourselves. Once more, it is in the interest of our brethren of the 
true Church—we mean those brethren in Germany who are 
testifying and suffering for truth against error. There has been 
much injustice committed against Christ’s people in this respect. 
Men suppose they have a mission to benefit fallen Churches, 
and think themselves entitled, with this high object, to court 
the good opinion of those at fault by turning their backs upon 
Christ’s brethren who fill the place of his witnesses in sack- 
cloth in these dark lands! Shall this carnal policy have a 
blessing? It is as when the good kings of Judah went down 
to help Ahab (Ephraim was also an erring church!) and 
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turned their backs on the prophets who testified in God’s Spirit 
against his abominations. The witnesses for truth on the Con- 
tinent at this day are not less Christ’s prophets, standing as 
they do on the ground of the Word, than Elijah and Elisha were 
in theirs. Shall such contempt of Christ’s people bring a bless- 
ing? There has been too much of this in the Free Churches. 
Has it not recoiled on themselves ? DANIEL EDWARD. 





Art. V.—Personality and Law: The Duke of Argyll. 


[ is now sixteen years since the Duke of Argyll published 

The Reign of Law. In the preface to that work there 
was an intimation that the subject might be further pursued 
at some future time. That has now been done. In ten suc- 
cessive articles, or chapters, on “The Unity of Nature,” 
published in the Contemporary Review, and soon to be gathered 
into a volume, we have a sequel to that work of great ability 
and value. 

By these works the Duke has laid his contemporaries and 
those who shall come after under an obligation it would be dif- 
ficult to estimate. The Reign of Law was published oppor- 
tunely. Physical science had achieved great triumphs both as 
science and as subservient to the practical purposes of life. In 
view of this, not her special devotees alone, but all right-think- 
ing men were exultant. In the deeper insight into Nature, 
and in the more efficient and wider control of her forces, they 
found new stimulus to inquiry and an added dignity to life. 
But in connection with this, and deriving prestige from it, 
there had come in a materialistic philosophy, shrouding in 
twilight, if not extinguishing, the hope of a future life, tending 
to lower the tone of morality, and changing the benignant 
aspect of law into the sternness and rigidity of fate. Every 
physical event was under law. Law was fixed, settled, uniform. 
It must be, to be law. There was, therefore, under the reign 
of law thus viewed, an order of events that was a barrier to 
prayer, and that no will could change. At this juncture it 


1 From the Princeton Review. 
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was an unspeakable relief to many to be shown that events 
are brought about, not by a single force or law, but by a com- 
bination and adjustment of forces not only admitting but re- 
quiring the interposition of purpose and will, and that this 
rigidity, this inflexibility and absolute uniformity of law, is 
the very feature of it that makes the whole system of laws 
capable of being adjusted by will and flexible to its purposes. 
This the Duke showed in The Reign of Law with great 
beauty and amplitude of illustration, and with a clearness 
that left no room for doubt. Scope was thus given to freedom, 
and a way was opened for an answer to prayer not only, but 
for an answer without a miracle. 

Another concomitant and outgrowth of the materialistic com- 
bined with the scientific movement was a denial of purpose in 
Nature as reached by contrivance. The question here involved 
is fundamental; for if purpose reached by contrivance cannot 
be found in Nature, man has no data on which to base the 
belief of an Intelligence and a Will back of Nature. 

In discussing this question the Duke showed that contrivance 
for the accomplishment of purpose is a necessity that arises out 
of the immutability of Natural Forces, and that the whole order 
of Nature is one vast system of contrivance by which the un- 
changeable demands of law are met and satisfied. As a part of 
this discussion we have an investigation of “the machinery of 
flight,” than which there is nothing of the kind in the language 
more original and beautiful. 

But ample as is the exposition of contrivance in Nature, 
and satisfactory as it must be to those who admit it to be con- 
trivance, perhaps a word may be added to meet the sceptical 
attitude of those who deny that. That there should be such 
denial on the part of any who study Nature is surprising, since 
purpose and contrivance, or that which simulates them, are the 
only stimulus and guide in such study. We study Nature for 
the thought that is in it. If we deny to it thought as revealed 
in contrivance and purpose, it means nothing, and can no more 
be studied than a book that means nothing. That there are in 
Nature numberless instances of what would be contrivance if 
arranged by man no one can doubt. No definition of a contriv- 
ance can be framed that these will not satisfy. The question 
then is, and the only question, Have we a right to regard these 
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arrangements as caused by a Being having Intelligence and 
Will analogous to our own? This we naturally believe. If it 
be not so, language is falsely constructed, for, as the Duke has 
shown, those who deny it are constantly obliged to use language 
that implies it. If it be not so, if these marvellous appearances 
of purpose and contrivance are mere semblances, then Nature 
herself is constructed on the principle of falsehood. It would 
be interesting, if there were space, to trace this phase of scep- 
ticism to its source. 

Passing to his papers on “The Unity of Nature,” we find 
the Duke carrying over the universality of law as an element of 
that unity. In doing this he shows the extent of the unity, 
involving as it does the interaction of light and heat and gravi- 
tation, which seem to pervade all space, and the adjustment of 
these, together with that of the substances of Nature with their 
chemical laws, to the demands of organic and sensitive life. 
He shows, in opposition to the agnostics, that man has power 
to attain valid knowledge on these subjects, and still that he is 
no exception to the unity of Nature because of this, or because 
of his capacity, denied to the brutes, of improvement as a race. 
He does show, however, that man is an exception to that unity 
by his capacity of retrogression or development downwards, and 
by the fact of such development. “That,” he says in his sixth 
paper, “which is rarely exceptional, and indeed absolutely 
singular in man, is the persistent tendency of his development 
to take a wrong direction.” He shows, as Whately had shown 
before him, that man could not have been originally a savage ; 
and in treating of the history of religion he makes it clear that 
“the famous generalisation by Comte of the four necessary 
stages in the history of religion” is baseless. Instead of the 
order fetishism, polytheism, monotheism, and then Comtism, he 
shows. that monotheism was first. 

Round each of the points above mentioned, as well as others 
treated of, strong interest gathers at the present time. In the 
discussion of these we are struck with the clearness of the 
statements made, and with the ample equipment of knowledge 
in natural history, in physics, in historical research, and in 
mental and moral science that reveals itself as it is needed. 
We admire also the uniform candour manifested towards those 
of opposing views, and the modesty which led the Duke to say, 
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in the preface to his papers on the Unity of Nature which he 
proposes to publish in a volume, “The publication of it as a 
series of articles in this Review, before its final appearance as a 
volume, will afford me, I hope, the advantage of hearing and 
of seeing what may be said and written of its errors or of its 
deficiencies.” 

In accordance with the above suggestion, and recognising 
fully the great service done by these works, we venture to in- 
quire whether the relation of Personality to Law, constantly in- 
volved in the discussion, is rightly given—whether the theory of 
the reign of natural law and of the unity of Nature is not so 
carried out as to trench, not avowedly, but logically and really, 
on the sphere and prerogatives of personality. 

In doing this we first notice the chapter on “ The Supernatu- 
ral,” and the conception of that that runs through both works. 
Of the relation of man to Nature there are two distinct con- 
ceptions. These are clearly seen and distinctly stated by the 
Duke. In his first paper on the Unity of Nature he says: “ And 
of this unity we who see it, and think of it, and speak of it—we 
are a part. In body and in mind we belong to it, and are in- 
cluded in it.” That is one view. Of this he says, “It is more 
easy to admit this as a general proposition than really to see it 
as a truth and to accept all the consequences it involves. The 
habitual attitude of our thoughts is certainly not in accordance 
with it.” We have here an admission which involves a strong 
presumption against his proposition. But he goes on to say, 
and this gives the other view, “ We look on ‘ Nature’ as some- 
thing outside of us—something on which we can look down, or 
to which we can look up, according to our mood; but in any 
case as something in which we are exceptions, and which we can 
and ought to regard from an external point of view.” That it 
is natural for us thus to regard nature as “something out- 
side of us” he admits still more distinctly in his fifth paper. 
He says— 


“We are all quite accustomed to think of man as not belonging to 
Nature at all—as the one thing or being which is contradistinguished from 
Nature. This is implied in the commonest use of language, as when we 
contrast the works of man with the works of Nature. The same idea is 
almost unconsciously involved in language which is intended to be strictly 
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philosophical, and in the most careful utterances of our most distinguished 
scientific men.” 


This he says. He also says that there is no other objection to 
the definition of the Supernatural given by Dr. Bushnell, 
which includes man, “than that it rests upon a limitation of 
the terms ‘Nature’ and ‘natural’ which is very much at 
variance with the sense in which they are commonly under- 
stood.” The following is the definition by Dr. Bushnell as 
quoted in The Reign of Law: “That is supernatural, what- 
ever it be, that is either not in the chain of natural cause and 
effect, or which acts on the chain of cause and effect in Nature 
from without the chain.” Here the distinction between the 
natural and supernatural is clearly drawn. According to this 
Nature is to be regarded as a system of uniformities within 
which there is no self-determination, no original causation, and 
no freedom. This, we venture to say, is the conception of 
Nature in the minds of most men, and any definition of it that 
would include a power of self-determination, or of original causa- 
tion, or of acting from without upon its ongoing as a chain of 
cause and effect, would be more at variance with what is com- 
monly understood by the word Nature than one which would 
exclude man so far as he is free and is an original cause. In- 
deed, the conception of freedom, and that of subjection to 
natural law so as to be within the chain of cause and effect, are 
incompatible. The one thing which gives Nature its value asa 
basis of experience is its uniformity. No matter what the cause 
of this may be, it is independent of the human will, and the 
movement assumes to us the aspect of necessity. The condi- 
tions being given, the element of a uniformity that is independ- 
ent of the human will is that which is essential to our concep- 
tion of a Nature. Back of that there may be what is called 
necessity, or fate, or the Divine Will, but let there be an abso- 
lutely uniform ongoing, having, or seeming to have, its cause 
within itself, and we have what constitutes our conception of a 
Nature. We have what we need as a basis for experience, and 
for the responsible action of a free being. 

What the Duke would include within Nature we do not pre- 
cisely know. Failing to draw at the point of self-determination 
and freedom the only line that can be drawn between Nature 
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and the supernatural, we sometimes find him, as near the close 
of his fourth paper, assigning to man a power over Nature which 
we should call supernatural. He says, “Nor can there be any 
doubt as to what are the supreme faculties of the human mind. 
The power of initiating changes in the order of Nature and of 
shaping them to the noblest ends—this, in general terms, may 
be said to include or involve the whole of them.” Again, in 
The Reign of Law, p. 279, we find him virtually denying, as it 
seems to us, the possibility of freedom. He says— 


“If these conclusions be true, it follows that, whether as regards that in 
which Force in itself consists, or as regards the conditions under which 
Force is used, it need not surprise us if in passing from the material world 
to the world of Mind, we see that Law, in the same sense, prevails in the 
phenomena of both.” 


Once more we find him, as in his third paper, using language 
in regard to Nature which would not only include within it 
intelligences superior to man, but would seem to include God 
himself, and so be pantheistic. He says— 

“We have been created, or—if any one likes the phrase better—we have 
been ‘ evolved ;’ not, however, out of nothing, nor out of confusion, nor out 
of lies, but out of ‘ Nature,’ which is but a word for the sum of all existence 


—the source of all order, and the very ground of all truth—the fountain in 
which all fulness dwells.” 


It was not meant so, but if this be not an identification of 
God with Nature, what would be? But finally, and naturally 
enough, we find him so troubled with the word ‘supernatural’ 
that he wishes it banished from the language, and gives his 
reasons. He says, “It would be well if this word were alto- 
gether banished from our vocabulary.” This is a perilous 
assertion for one to make respecting a word so domiciled in the 
language, who says a little further on of human speech that it is 
“that sure record of the deepest metaphysical truths.” His 
reasons, however, are, that “it assumes that we know all that 
‘Nature’ contains, and that we can pronounce with certainty on 
what can and what cannot be found there. Or else it assumes 
that nature is limited to purely physical agencies, and that our 
own mind is a power and agency wholly distinct from these.” 
Certainly it does assume that we can know, not all that can 
be found in nature, but what can not be found there. And 
that we do know. We know that self-determination and 
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freedom, and moral character, cannot be found in what is com- 
monly called “ Nature,” and no confusion could be greater than 
would come from an attempt to blend the two. Nor does it 
assume that Nature is limited to purely physical agencies, or 
¢that the mind is a power and agency wholly distinct from 
these. As has been said, the essential idea of “ Nature” is 
uniformity from a cause independent of the human will. 
Hence “ Nature” may, and does, come up into mind and find a 
sphere there as well as in matter, since we have in that, uni- 
formities or laws, as those of Association. Universally, so far 
as these are uniformities in mind not dependent on its own 
choice, it has a nature, and is subject to laws analogous to 
physical laws. That man, as a whole, has more often been 
regarded as a part of Nature is true. This has been from his 
complex nature, and because he is so to so great an extent. 
All that is below him is within Nature. He is a partaker of 
that. If we make, as in “ The Outline Study of Man,” the up- 
ward movement of Nature to be by successive platforms where 
all that is below is constantly carried up, while at each plat- 
form, and for its formation, something new is added so that the 
column constantly diminishes in extent and increases in com- 
prehension, all difficulty at this point will vanish. So far as 
man is material and animal, he will be included within Nature ; 
but so far as he is self-determined and free and moral, so far 
indeed as he is in the image of God, he is above Nature. He 
must be, or, so far as we can see, God himself is not super- 
natural. 

In this view of it, instead of the confused notion of Nature 
when no line is drawn, we have a system of uniformities, in 
itself meaningless and useless, but grand and wonderful as a 
basis and condition of a free and spiritual system that is as far 
above it as the heavens are above the earth. 

In connection with the Supernatural the Duke treats of 
miracles; and here also we find the same tendency to extend 
the domain of Natural Law so as to trench on the prerogatives 
of personality. “The common idea of a miracle,” he says, “ is 
that it is a suspension or violation of the laws of Nature.” His 
own idea of miracle is that “there is nothing in religion in- 
compatible with the belief that all exercises of God’s power, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, are effected through the in- 
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strumentality of means—that is to say, by the instrumentality 
of natural laws brought out, as it were, and used for a divine 
purpose.” A miracle, he says, “does not involve the idea of 
an exercise of will apart from the use of means.” “It does not 
involve, therefore, that idea which appears to many so difficult 
of conception.” Again he says, “ Nevertheless, so deeply in- 
grained in the popular theology is the idea that miracles, to be 
miracles at all, must be performed by some violation or sus- 
pension of the laws of Nature, that the opposite idea of miracles 
being performed by the use of means is regarded with jealousy 
and suspicion.” 

In these passages it is implied that for anything to be done 
without the use of means would be a violation or suspension of 
the laws of Nature; and is therefore difficult of belief. Is 
this true? It may well be if what he says on p. 315 of The 
Reign of Law be correct. He there says that “all facts 
which we can bring about must be so brought about by the 
use of means. This is true universally.” He says further in 
the same connection that “all actions must have a cause, or, in 
other words, must be brought about by the use of means,” thus 
identifying the use of means with the poWer of causation. 
What then do we mean when we say that a thing is done 
without the use of means? Not certainly that it is done without 
a cause, but that the will itself, or the personal power of the 
man, with nothing intervening, is the cause. This we must 
mean if we mean anything, and meaning this we inquire 
whether we do not, in all cases of personal and free agency, 
do something without the use of means. We walk. In doing 
this we use muscles as means of moving the bones, and nerves 
as means of moving the muscles, and the brain, if you please, 
as a means of giving impulse through the nerves; but go 
back as we may, if we are to have free causation we must reach 
a point where something is done directly and without the use of 
means. In using means a first cause must act directly with- 
out the use of means. But again, did Christ use means when 
he called Lazarus from the tomb? Did he when he healed the 
servant of the centurion in response to a faith which was 
commended from the very fact that it implied an expectation 
of its being done without the use of means? “But say the 
word,” said the centurion, “and my servant shall be healed.” 
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It is difficult to see what we gain in such a case by interposing 
a law of which we know nothing, and which would still 
require the direct agency of a personal will to make use 
of it. 

But if we suppose the cure done by a power residing in the 
person and put forth by a direct act of will, as when Christ 
said to the leper, “I will; be thou clean,” would that involve 
any “ violation or suspension” of a law of Nature? And here 
perhaps it should be said that a law of Nature can be violated 
only as it is suspended, if indeed that would be a violation, 
and that we can never have evidence that such a law is sus- 
pended. It is sometimes said that a law of Nature, the law of 
gravitation, is violated when a man throws himself from a 
precipice. A law of the man’s nature is violated, but the law of 
gravitation is perfectly obeyed. If the force implied in the law 
were suspended, the law might be said, in a sense, to be broken, 
but not when that force is counteracted or overcome by a greater 
force, for that is constantly done. We do it every time we 
lift a hand or a foot. When, then, Christ walked upon the 
water, or said to the winds and waves, “ Peace, be still,” and 
they obeyed, we neither have nor can have evidence that any 
natural law or force was suspended in its action, but only that 
the forces previously in action were overcome by a mightier 
force. That a personal Will has control over matter at some 
points and to some extent must be admitted, or we deny its 
agency and the possibility of a miracle altogether. Why not, 
then, suppose such a power to come in as a superior force, not 
to violate or suspend any law, but to counteract and transcend 
it, just as the law of gravitation is counteracted and tran- 
scended by the law of cohesion, or of chemical affinity, or by 
the force connected with vegetable life? This would place 
Personality in a relation to natural laws wholly different from 
that which necessitates their use. It makes them the servants 
of God in the sense in which the centurion said that those under 
him were his servants. It not only makes them flexible to his 
will, but gives him the prerogative, when the exigencies of his 
moral government require it, of acting directly by his will and 
without their intervention. This view mere science cannot 
receive. It is not strange that scientific men should be averse 
to it, but it is strange that one should be averse to it who 
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believes that all the forces of Nature may have originated in 
Will. This the Duke of Argyll believes. He quotes with 
approbation Sir John Herschel as saying that “it is but reason- 
able to regard the Force of Gravitation as the direct or indirect 
result of a consciousness or a will existing somewhere,” and 
says himself that it is in the highest degree unphilosophical 
“to speak or to think as if the Forces of Nature were either 
independent of, or separate from, the Creator’s Power.” 

While therefore, we would not deny, but believe in, the con- 
stant intervention of God through the adjustment of laws ; and 
believe also that such intervention may be so conspicuous and 
in such conjunctures as to have the effect of a miracle, we yet 
think that the above view is more in accordance with the pre- 
rogatives of a Personal God, and brings him nearer to us as a 
Father and a hearer of prayer. We also think that the above 
is the natural view, and hence that the credulity of the many, 
if we must choose between them, is more philosophical than the 
scepticism of the few. If we give to personality its true place 
and prerogatives, there is no such antecedent improbability 
of a miracle in the sense above explained as should prevent an 
examination of the evidence for it as for any other event, and 
nothing can be more opposed to the spirit of a true philosophy 
than the ground taken on this subject by positivists and some 
scientific men. 

In following in their order the chapters in The Reign of 
Law, we next reach that on “ Law—Its Definitions ;” and here 
we find the same tendency to exaggerate the natural side and 
to trench on the domain of Personality. 

In defining Law it may be questioned whether the Duke has 
entirely escaped the danger against which he was so evidently 
on his guard, of using a word in two senses without perceiving 
it. Seeing clearly the distinction between Law in its primary 
and secondary senses, he says, “In its primary signification ‘a 
law’ is the authoritative expression of human will enforced by 
power.” This definition makes no distinction between a law 
and a command, nor does it admit that an authoritative expres- 
sion of the Divine Will enters into the primary signification of 
“a law;” but the objection to it in point here is in the use of 
the word “ power” as that by which law in its primary sense can 
be enforced. For, having defined “law in its primary sense” 
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as above, he goes on to say that “the instincts of mankind, 
finding utterance in the use of language, have not failed to see 
that the phenomena of Nature are only really conceivable to us 
as, in like manner, the expression of a Will enforcing itself with 
Power.” It is here said, and so far as there is any recognition 
of Law in its primary sense, or of Moral law, throughout the 
work, it is implied that a law in its primary sense, and a law of 
Nature, are, in like manner, enforced with Power. The truth, 
however, is, that law in its primary sense never is or can be 
enforced by power at all, and that in its secondary or figurative 
sense it never is or can be enforced by anything else. It is not 
by “ Power” but by punishment that obedience to commands is 
enforced. Power to inflict punishment is implied, but the 
enforcement lies wholly in the punishment, and that, too, in the 
punishment as threatened and when as yet no power has been 
put forth. A command requires choice and voluntary obedience, 
and to suppose that these can be produced by power is to break 
down the distinction between physical law, or a law of Nature, 
on the one hand, and Civil and Moral Law on the other. In the 
one case we have an enforcement wholly by punishment ; for if 
there were power without punishment there would be no 
enforcement, no law even; while in the other case we have 
enforcement wholly by power, and punishment is impossible. 
With the tendency above indicated to identify the two kinds 
of law, we find the Duke extending its reign into the realm of 
mind. This he does in a chapter of which the tendency, and 
we think the logical result, would be an encroachment upon 
freedom. He says, in the first place, that the Will of man is 
free in the same sense, and in the same sense only, as the will of 
an animal, and that it is subject to Law in the same sense, and 
in that only. Now we say, in the first place, that there is an 
essential difference between the freedom of man and of animals, 
in that man has, through his moral nature, presented to him an 
alternative in kind, as the animals have not, and so has moral 
freedom ; and we say, in the second place, that so far as man is 
free he is not subject at all to Law, in any one of its secondary 
senses. The Duke identifies being subject to Law, and to the 
influence of motives, but by what right it is difficult to see. We 
are not subject to motives in any such sense that they are a law 
tous. He says, “It is true that our Wills can never be free 
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from motives, and in this sense can never be free from Law” — 
which is just no sense at all. Motives are the condition, and 
the only condition, on which the Will can be free from Law in 
any one of its secondary senses as he has giventhem. He says, 
“Tt is from compulsion that our wills are free, and from nothing 
else.” Yes, they are free from Law as enforced by power, and 
are free under Law as enforced by punishment. 

Of this whole chapter the tendency is indicated by the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 


“Tf these conclusions be true, it follows that, whether as regards that in 
which Force itself consists, or as regards the conditions under which 
Force is used, it need not surprise us if, in passing from the material 


world to the world of mind, we see that Law in the same sense prevails in 
both.” 


This it is the object of the chapter to show, at the same time 
that it asserts that the Will is free. But the two are incom- 
patible. Where Law prevails in the same sense as in the 
material world there can be no freedom. That it does so pre- 
vail in mind up to a certain point, and in reference to certain 
processes, we agree, but that it prevails at all when we reach 
the region of choice we deny. Here we hold to the doctrine 
of a self-originating power, which the Duke denies. “ Nor,” 
he says, “does the doctrine of our Free Will assign to the 
human mind any self-originating power.” Certainly it assigns 
to it no power of originating itself; but if it has not the power 
within itself of originating a free choice it has no freedom, and 
if it has not the power of originating action in accordance with 
that choice it has no efficiency. The antecedent and cause of 
the choice is a being capable of making it, two objects or 
courses of action being presupposed between which the choice 
is to be made. These objects or courses of action are commonly 
called motives, but the moving power is wholly within. 

To the chapter on “Creation by Law” there is no objection if 
we understand by creation the formation of new structures out 
of materials already existing. It is in this sense that the Duke 
uses the term, and he makes no reference to any other. In 
doing this he assumes that personality has not the power sup- 
posed by many to belong to it, of originating the material itself. 
The material being supposed to exist, we have reason to believe 
that God proceeded according to a regular order, or, if you 
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please, “ Law,” to build up the world and the organised struc- 
tures upon it, but whence the material? Did he originate 
that? That it is impossible for us to conceive the mode of 
such origination is conceded, but then we cannot conceive the 
mode of doing anything unless we have in some measure the 
power of doing the same kind of thing. Shall we then deny to 
God the power to do anything different in kind from what we 
can do? It does not seem reasonable unless we know enough 
of him and his resources to know that it would involve a con- 
tradiction. Whatever would not involve a contradiction God 
can do. To originate actual substance may seem to some to 
involve a contradiction, but the more we investigate matter the 
less we know about it, and if we suppose with Boscovich that 
it consists of centres of attraction and repulsion, or with many 
philosophers and physicists now, that it is a permanent form of 
force, there would seem to be no more difficulty about its 
origin than about the origin of the force of gravity. We may 
therefore safely say that to originate and uphold such a form of 
being as matter is, seemingly so solid, and yet, as we investi- 
gate it, so elusive, may not involve a contradiction. 

This meaning of “ creation,” involving as it does personal 
prerogative, cannot be ignored, for if matter was not originated 
in time it must have been as eternal as God himself. Would 
the Duke say that? But if eternal, then, so far as we can see, 
it must have been independent, if not unchangeable, and its 
marvellous adaptability must have been wholly accidental. 
That adaptability is so found both in the constitution of the 
elements of matter and in the relative quantity of what seem 
to be its various kinds, that it was said by Faraday to have every 
appearance of being a manufactured article. Take oxygen, for 
example. See how it unites with hydrogen to form water, and 
with the various metallic bases to form the rocks and the 
earths, and think how precise the original quantity must have 
been to enable it to take up all the material for these, and then 
have just enough left to be diluted by nitrogen and form our 
atmosphere. A larger ora smaller quantity left over would have 
unfitted the atmosphere for the use of animals and vegetables 
as now constituted. Then, too, as combined in the atmosphere, 
how great the variety of uses to which that is put! See it the 
breath of life to all that lives, and the destroying agent of all 
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that is dead ; see it brightening the flame of the artisan, dis- 
tilling the waters of the ocean, lifting them in vapour, floating 
them in clouds, bearing up birds, wafting ships, and so refract- 
ing and diffusing light as to make the day universal. Oxygen 
is a gas, but in carbon, a solid body, we also find an adapt- 
ability and proportioning no less wonderful. Now we see it in 
its purity, the most precious known ornament; now, stored in 
huge black masses, as fuel for the nations ; now spouting up as 
a constituent of the oil that gives us light; now floating in the 
atmosphere and diffused in the earth, so as to be absorbed by 
vegetables and form their main constituent, thus giving us 
trees for fruit, leaves for shade, wood for fuel, and timber for 
houses and ships. 

If now we reflect. that what is here said of these two sub- 
stances is applicable in a measure, if not equally, to all others, 
we shall see that not only in the adjustment of law to law and 
of force to force have we evidence of a contriving mind that 
lay back of them, but also that we have evidence of precisely 
the same kind for an originating mind that lay back of the 
material which those laws control. 

Of the admirable papers on “The Unity of Nature,” the 
most noticeable are those on the moral character of man re- 
garded as an exception to that unity. And here again there 
may be a question whether the true relation of personality in 
Nature is reached. It may be that if it were, the apparent 
exception would be merged in a higher unity. 

A unity differs from a unit. That can have no unity. A 
unity is the result of parts so related that they conspire to 
form a whole. This whole may be a part of a still greater 
whole and go to form its unity. Thus the eye is a unity in 
itself, at the same time that it goes in as a part to form the 
unity of the body. There may, therefore, be as many unities 
in the body as there are separate organs. Each muscle is a 
separate unity, so is a leaf, so is a tree, so is the earth as com- 
posed of different strata, so is the planetary system, so are the 
starry heavens, so is the universe. But while a whole of some 
kind is thus implied in a unity, the whole in one case may be 
of a different kind from that in another. It may be a whole 
of mere aggregation, as in a rock; or of contrivance, as in a 
machine ; or of movement, as among the planets ; or of effect, 
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as in a combination of colours or of sounds; and anything so 
connected with such whole as to be out of harmony with its 
constitutive idea would be an exception to its unity. 

Now it will be seen that the whole had in view by the Duke 
when he speaks of the moral character of man and his conse- 
quent development downwards as an exception to the unity of 
Nature is not the whole of Nature, but the whole of organised 
Nature. He has in view the action of each organ and tendency 
within separate organisms, and of individuals as going to make 
up distinct species. 


“ All this,” he says, “is in conformity with an absolute and universal law 
in virtue of which there is established a perfect unity between these three 
things : first, the physical powers and structure of all living creatures ; 
secondly, those dispositions and instinctive appetites which are seated in 
that structure to impel and guide its powers ; and thirdly, the external con- 
ditions in which the creature’s life is passed, and in which its faculties find 
an appropriate field of exercise.” 


He goes on to say that “if man has any place in the unities 
of Nature, this law must prevail with him ;” and then to show 
that in regard to his moral nature or instinct it does not 
prevail, 


“ There is,” he says, “no difficulty in seeing the place which this instinct 
holds in the unity of Nature. It belongs to that class of gifts, universal in 
the world, which enable all living things to fulfil their part in the order of 
Nature, and to discharge the functions which belong to it. It is when we 
pass from a review of those instincts and powers with which man has been 
endowed to a review of their actual working and results that we, for the 
first time, encounter facts which are wholly exceptional, and which it is, 
accordingly, most difficult to reconcile with the unities of Nature.” 


Among these facts he mentions the cruel treatment of women, 
to which there is nothing analogous among beasts, and which 
necessarily tends to the degradation of the race. He mentions 
also polyandry, infanticide, cannibalism, deliberate cruelty, 
systematic slaughter connected with warlike passions or with 
religious customs. He then says, in his sixth paper— 


“It is indeed impossible to look abroad either upon the past history or 
upon the existing condition of mankind, whether savage or civilised, without 
seeing that it presents phenumena which are strange and monstrous—in- 
capable of being reduced within the harmony of things or reconciled with 
the unity of Nature. The contrasts which it presents to the general laws 
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and course of Nature cannot be stated too broadly, There is nothing like 
it in the world. It is an element of confusion amidst universal order.” 


He says avain of these habits and practices, that “they stand 
before us as unquestionable exceptions to the unity of Nature, 
and as conspicuous violations of the general harmony of 
creation.” 

If, now, we regard organised Nature as the whole of Nature, 
and look only at the action of each tendency and organ within 
particular organisms, and as a general thing, at the relation of 
individuals within each species, we shall find what is said of the 
moral character of man, and of the practices growing out of its 
perversion as an exception to the unity of Nature, to be not 
only true and able, but also of special interest in its bearing on 
subjects now warmly discussed. He insists, for example, on the 
fact of a development downwards. This is a great fact, and its 
possibility is implied in the possession of powers that render 
possible a development upward. That such development has 
taken place, not only, as is patent, in individuals, but in com- 
munities and races, is conclusively shown. It may, indeed, be 
questioned whether history will justify us in affirming any law 
of progress for the race as a whole that will carry it, in its pre- 
sent moral state, up to a point of civilisation at all equal to its 
unperverted capabilities, or that can be permanently maintained. 
And not only is it shown that there is development downwards, 
but also that the savage state has been reached by such devel- 
opment. Those who hold that man was developed from be- 
low also hold that primeval man was a savage, and that as we 
recede towards the point of his origin his savage characteristics 
become more pronounced. But since the anomalous and de- 
structive practices mentioned above are most prevalent among 
savages, and not at all among the animals from which man is 
supposed to have been developed, it will follow that the more 
nearly he should approach them the more free he would be 
from such practices. Since then man is by these practices de- 
graded below the brutes, it will follow, even on the supposition 
of his animal origin, that he could not have been originally a 
savage. 

The above views in regard to primeval man, and man as a 
savage, are of much interest. They rest on their own basis, 
and can be affected by nothing that may be said in connection 
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with a wider view of Nature. Such wider view there is. Or- 
ganic nature is not the whole of Nature, and if we take Nature 
as a whole we cannot assent to the assertion of the Duke that 
there is in it “universal order,” or any “general harmony of 
creation” that has not its discords. On the other hand we say 
(1) that there are in Nature appearances of disorder as great as 
those in man himself, and (2) that the appearances of disorder 
in Nature correspond with those in man in a remarkable degree. 

“The earth, our habitation,” says Bishop Butler, “has the 
appearances of being aruin.” No one can look upon its surface 
without seeing that its present state must have been the result 
of forces that have not acted harmoniously, but with violence 
and convulsion. We look upon a sea of mountains. Was it 
that the earth was once fluid, and was tossed, as the ocean with 
a tempest, and suddenly congealed? Was it that the surface 
was once even and these masses were upheaved from the centre ? 
In either case who can conceive of the violence and struggle of 
those agencies by which such effects were produced? Here we 
see the sides of the cleft mountain, and find the strata not only 
upheaved, but contorted and deflexed. On the very tops of the 
mountains the rocks testify of the force of ocean currents and 
of the grinding power of the iceberg. Nor does it appear that 
these forces have yet reached a point of stable equilibrium. 
There are volcanoes, and earthquakes, and typhoons, and on the 
land the desolated path of the whirlwind. Is it said that the 
original convulsions worked towards the fitting up of a habitation 
for man? Yes, but what a habitation? Certainly not such a 
one as would have been the product of love and skill careful for 
the wants of those towards whom no displeasure ever had been, 
or would be, manifested. We would not be ungrateful, but it 
must be said that large portions of the earth yield their products 
reluctantly, scantily, and only to the hand of toil, so that for 
the many life is so far a struggle for mere existence as to dwarf 
them both physically and intellectually. Climates are extreme. 
There are noxious and pestilential elements. There are serpents 
that hiss, and wild beasts that devour. There are locusts, and 
caterpillars, and mildew, and blight, and frost by which Nature 
destroys in a night millions of fruit-buds which she had been 
months in forming. Is there unity in that? 

That the race generally have believed that there is in Nature 
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disorder and a want of unity is testified by their mythologies. 
Hence the Ahriman of Persia; hence the Typhon of Egypt, 
“ who tears his mother’s side at the moment she is giving him 
birth, and is afterwards united to Nephthys, that is, perfection, 
or consummate beauty, thus producing the mixture of good 
and evil which is, as it were, the essence of this world.” 
Hence the essential evil connected with matter in the system 
of Plato, and the Demiurgus of the Gnostics. Hence, too, the 
giants and dwarfs in the mythology of the Scandinavians. 
Nor is the difficulty removed by any explanations or dis- 
coveries of modern philosophy. If they show, as they do, 
that in the conflicts of the elements evil is removed, it is yet 
involved that there was evil to be removed. Does the storm 
purify the atmosphere? Then the atmosphere needed to be 
purified. Such explanations only show that God has confined 
evil within such limits that it shall not be destructive of the 
system, and also discover the wisdom of those means which he 
has taken thus to limit it. If, in the human system, an attack 
of the gout prevents a fever that would be fatal, that does not 
show that the gout is not an evil. No, the truth is that in 
connection with the order and beneficence of the system 
there is also disorder and misery, and these are so inwrought 
and intermingled that both optimism and pessimism are 
possible. 

And not only is there disorder in Nature, and an apparent 
want of unity and of harmony, but, as has been said, these 
correspond remarkably tothe same thingsin man. The extent 
and minuteness of this correspondence between Nature and 
the human mind, whether on the side of order or of disorder, 
may be seen if we observe how that part of language originates 
which is employed to express the affections of the mind. It 
is a received doctrine among men learned in this department 
that all such words had first a meaning purely physical, and 
that this meaning was afterwards transferred to express some 
affection of the mind analogous to the physical condition or 
act. Whether this be strictly and universally true or not, it 
certainly is true that the great mass of words of this description 
are thus formed ; and if so, then it will follow that for every 
mental state, act, or affection which we can express in words 
there must be some analogous state, act, or affection in the 
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physical world or in the animal creation ; for if we look at the 
different species of animals we find no unity unless from that 
relation by which one preys upon another. Thus, referring to 
Nature, Shakespeare says in Richard III, “O, then began 
the tempest of my soul.” Again in Richard IT. “This 
lowering tempest of your home-bred hate.” In Hamlet we 
have three words in one line to express a single mental affec- 
tion : “In the very torrent, tempest, and as I may say whirl- 
wind of passion.” So, to refer to animals, he says, in King 
Lear, “ Hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in 
madness, lion in prey.” Quotations of this kind might be 
multiplied indefinitely. But this could not be if there were 
not in Nature disorder and want of unity corresponding to 
those in man. 

Is there then no unity in Nature as a whole? So far as 
human sagacity, unaided by Revelation, has been able to dis- 
cover, we say no. Taken as a whole it neither realises nor 
tends towards any one result tosuch a degree that we can find 
its unity in relation to that. Certainly it is not as well adapted 
as it might be to produce happiness; much less is it as well 
adapted as it might be to produce misery. There is in ita 
strange blending of elements and tendencies and results that 
has always caused it to be a mystery and enigma unsolvable 
by man. 

But if we turn to Revelation we find that the end of Nature 
is not within itself, and therefore that its unity must be from 
its relation to something out of, beyond, or above itself. 
Viewed in the light of Revelation, this marvellous system of 
materials which we call matter, and of uniformities which we 
call laws, originated we know not when, upheld we know not 
how, is but a temporary scaffolding erected with reference to 
a permanent building that is now going up. “They shall all,” 
says the Scripture, “ wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture 
shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed.” Viewing 
Nature thus as a scaffolding, we shall see that there is in it 
a perfect adaptation to the end in view, and that it is by its 
very want of unity within itself that it is fitted to become a 
part of a higher unity. It is the uniformities which constitute 
it a Nature, and the necessity and perfection of these, not only 
for the education of such a being as man, but as a condition 
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for his responsibility, will not be questioned. Each of these 
uniformities has unity within itself, but in order to become a 
part of a higher unity it was necessary that there should be 
in the whole a perfect correspondence between it and the 
moral state of man. Such a correspondence there is, and this 
it is that causes it to be what the Scriptures reveal it to be, a 
fit place for the temporary residence of such a being as man in 
a state of probation under a remedial system. The unity of 
Nature will then be found,not in any harmony within the system 
itself, but in its fitness to speak to man of both “the goodness 
and the severity of God”—to be an emblem of the stability 
of Moral Law, and of the certainty of retribution, whether 
for good or for evil, under its administration. Vast as the 
system of Nature is, we find its chief significance and value 
in its relation to a higher and vaster system in which we find 
Personality and Moral Law. 

While, therefore, we have a very high estimate of both the 
ability and value of The Reign of Law, and of each of the 
papers on the “ Unity of Nature,” we yet feel that in their total 
effect they do not present truly the relation of personality to 
Natural Law. By the term Law two things wholly distinct 
are signified. In the one case it signifies a uniformity, or a 
set of uniformities, and implies a force by which the uniformity 
is produced. The rule in accordance with which the force acts 
may or may not be known, but in either case there is no free- 
dom of choice in the subject of the law. There is, under given 
conditions, a uniform, necessitated movement, and that is all. 
Disobedience to the law by the subject of it is impossible, and, 
of course, there is no responsibility, or reward, or punishment. 
These uniformities, uniformities of succession and of structure, 
are the basis of natural science. They constitute its domain. 
Their certainty is the ground, and the whole ground, of its cer- 
tainty. In the other sense of the word Law, and especially if 
it be Moral Law, it signifies a command addressed to intelligent 
and free beings that can be obeyed or disobeyed, and that has 
connected with it rewards and punishments. Between these 
the analogy is so slight that it seems unfortunate they should 
both be called by the same name. We here come into the 
region of personality, and our ground of certainty in regard to 
anything future is wholly different. It is not science, but con- 
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fidence in character. We come into the region of Moral Law. 
This it is that addresses itself to man as man. With the 
system of uniformities which we call Nature, man, as a moral 
being, has not, necessarily, anything to do. His great interests 
lie outside of and beyond it. Moral Law is paramount, and 
may require him, as in martyrdom, to renounce whatever good 
it is capable of conferring, or to defy whatever evil it can 
inflict. This law is among those things in this universe that 
“cannot be shaken,” and must remain. Surely, then, we might 
have expected that in a work entitled The Reign of Law 
Moral Law would at least be mentioned. But no; it is not 
even among the definitions, and then, though evidently not so 
intended, the whole trend of the discussions is towards the un- 
due extension of natural law. We feel that Nature is not 
made as subordinate as it should be, and that personality and 
freedom do not have their proper place. Let Natural Law 
have its own domain, and, during its appointed time, bring 
round its cycles, but, except as subordinate and temporary, this 
system that we call Nature, this necessitated system, this round 
of ongoing that returns into itself, cannot justify itself, and 
ought not to be permanent. It can justify itself and find its 
unity as a part of the great whole only, and so far, as it is a 
condition for an end beyond itself that is worthy of such pre- 
paration. Such an end the Scriptures reveal. In its more 
general form this end is the glory of God, that is to say, the 
manifestation of his attributes. Towards this we may well 
believe that the whole of Nature, its disorder not less than its 
order, is fitted to contribute. In its more specific form the 
end revealed in the Scriptures is the “new heavens and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


MARK HOPKINS. 


















The Legend of the Buddha, 


Art. VI.—The Legend of the Buddha, and the Life of 
the Christ." 


1 ee legend of the Buddha runs substantially as follows.” 

It is said that, at a time variously fixed at dates varying 
between the fifth and twenty-fifth century B.c.,° the Buddha, 
who had already existed in a great diversity of forms, in not 
less than five hundred and fifty previous births, and was at 
that time living under the name of Santusita in the Tusita 
heaven,—at the request of the gods of that celestial world, 
and out of love to man,—determined the next time to be born 
on earth, and there attain to that supernatural knowledge 
whereby he should become a Buddha, i.e. an enlightened one, 
and so be able to show to all men the way of deliverance from 
their sorrows. 

Accordingly, having carefully considered all the various 
conditions under which the would-be Buddha must be born, 
he decided to be conceived in the womb of Maya, the queen 
of Suddhodana, the king of the Sakyas, in the village of 
Kapilavastu, about a hundred miles north-west of Benares. 
This queen Maya had been a long time married, but thus far 
had been blessed with no child.* On this occasion she had a 
dream. In her dream she saw the guardian devas of the four 
quarters take up the couch upon which she lay, and convey it 
to the great forest of Himala, where they placed it upon a 
rock under the shade of a sal tree one hundred miles high. 
After this the four queens of these devas bathed, anointed, and 
clothed her; and then the four devas took her to a rock of 
silver, upon which was a palace of gold; and having made a 
divine couch, they placed her upon it. ... While she was 


1 From Bibliotheca Sacra. 

2 I have drawn the account of the Legend for the most part from a trans- 
lation of the Pujawaliya, in the Rev. Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism ; 
some particulars are added from other authorities, which will be indicated in 
their place. Mr. Hardy was for more than a quarter of a century Wesleyan 
Missionary to the Buddhists of Ceylon, and is justly regarded as a very high 
authority on all that pertains to Buddhism. 

3 See Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. p. 214; also Hardy’s Legends 
and Theories of the Biddhists, pp. 78, 79. 
4 Buddhism, Rhys Davids, p. 26. 
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there reposing the Bodhisat’ appeared to her, like a cloud in 
the moonlight, coming from the north, and in his hand holding 
a lotus. After ascending the rock, he thrice circumambulated 
the queen’s couch. At this moment Santusita, who saw the 
progress of the dream, passed away from the world of the gods, 
and was conceived in the world of men ;? and Maya discovered, 
after the circumambulations were concluded, that Bodhisat was 
lying in her body. This wonderful conception of the Buddha 
was accompanied by a multitude of the most astounding pro- 
digies, which our space will not allow us to enumerate. As the 
time that the queen should be delivered drew nigh the queen 
informed her husband that she wished to visit her parents, and 
accordingly started on her journey. On the way, however, it 
came to pass that, in a grove called Lumbini, the child was 
born. The wonderful circumstances which attended his birth 
are many of them scarcely of a character to be here detailed. 
Suffice it here to say that upon his birth thousands and ten 
thousands of devas came to adore him, bringing him gifts ; two 
cleansing silver streams of water, sent by the devas, came down 
upon him and his mother ;* at once the child began to walk, 
and to exclaim, “I am chief in the world! I am the most 
excellent in the world! Hereafter there is to me no other 
birth.” 

As compared with this account, as given in the Pujawaliya, 
the Fo-pen-hing, or Chinese version of the Abhinishkramana 
sutra, translated by Professor Beal, is much more detailed, and 
tells us that “at the time of the birth of Bodhisatwa in 
Lumbini . . . the rishis and the devas, who dwelt on earth, 
exclaimed with great joy, ‘This day Buddha is born, for the 
good of men, to dispel the darkness of their ignorance,’ etc. 
Then the four heavenly kings took up the strain, and said, 
‘ Now because Bodhisatwa is born to give joy and bring peace 
to the world, therefore is there this brightness.’ Then the gods 
of the thirty-three heavens took up the burden of the strain, 
and the Yama devas, and the Tusita devas; and so forth 


1 Bodhisat or Bodhisatwa, means “ the future Buddha.” 

2 Many authorities add that he came and entered, or seemed to enter, her 
side in the shape of a young white elephant. See, e.g. Bigandet’s Legend of 
Gaudama, vol, i. p. 29 ; also Fausbill’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 63. 

3 Herein some have discovered an analogy with the baptism of Christ ; 
see Eitel’s Buddhism, p. 8. 
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through all the heavens of the Kama, Rupa, and Arupa worlds, 
even up to the Akanishta heavens, all the devas joined in this 
song, and said, ‘ To-day Bodhisatwa is born on earth to give 
joy and peace to men and devas, to shed light in the dark 
places, and to give sight to the blind’ ”? 

Then we read how, shortly after the birth of the child, a 
venerable sage, named Asita, came from afar to see the king, 
the father of the future Buddha, saying, “I have come from 
very far to see the child just born to your majesty.” When 
the old sage came in, the mother of the child endeavoured to 
make the child bow his head in reverence to the venerable 
man. This, however, the child would not do, but turned 
around, and insisted upon presenting his feet to the sage. The 
old man then took the child in his arms, and, returning to his 
seat, rested on his knees. And when the king urged that 
Asita should allow the child to worship him, he answered : 
“Say not so, O queen; for, on the contrary, both I and devas 
and men should rather worship him.” Then the sage proceeded 
to examine the child, to see whether the three hundred and 
twenty-eight marks of a supreme Buddha were on his person. 
Having found them, he then looked to ascertain whether he 
would be permitted to live until the Buddhahood of the child 
should be attained. When he saw that he would not, and that 
even a hundred thousand Buddhas should be born before he 
could receive any benefit from them, he began to weep like a 
broken water-vessel, and cried: 


“ By grief and regret I am completely overpowered ! 
Not to meet him when he shall have attained supreme wisdom ! 


Alas, I am old, and stricken in years ; 
My time of departure is close at hand. 


What happiness from the birth of this child shall ensue ! 
The misery, the wretchedness of men shall disappear ; 
And at his bidding peace and joy shall everywhere flourish.”? 


As the Bodhisat grew up he was kept in the harem; and the 
king, his father, fearing because of the predictions concerning 
him, that he would leave his home to become an ascetic, sur- 
rounded him with every allurement of sensual pleasure. He 


1 Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 55, 56. 2 Romantic Legend, p. 60. 
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had three wives and no less than six myriads of concubines. 
And again and again is the statement repeated, that the prince 
before he began his work as a Buddha, “indulged himself in 
all carnal pleasures,” “ remained in the indulgence of his animal 
passions,” etc.’ 

To the same effect is the briefer narrative of the Pujawaliya 
and the Nidana Katha. It was at this time,—not during his 
infancy,—the Chinese version of the story tells us, that a cer- 
tain king Bimbasara, who ruled in that region of country, was 
fearing lest some king might arise who should destroy his 
kingdom. Assembling his ministers, he bade them despatch 
messengers and make diligent inquiry and search throughout 
the kingdom, and see if there were any one capable of over- 
coming him. In the course of time the two messengers who 
were sent returned, having heard of the Buddha, and “ exhorted 
Bimbasara at once to raise an army and destroy the child, lest 
he should overturn the empire of the king.” This, however, 
we are told the king refused to do. 


“For,” said he, “if this youth is to become a holy chakravarti raja, and 
to wield a righteous sceptre, then it becomes us to reverence and obey 
him. . . . If he becomes a Buddha, his love and compassion leading him to 
deliver and to save all flesh, then we ought to listen to him and become his 
disciples. So it is quite unnecessary to excite in myself any desire to destroy 
such a being.” 2 


When the prince had passed many years in the delights of 
the harem, and was now twenty-nine years old, we are told that, 
despite the precautions which his father had taken to have every 
glimpse of the sorrow and the misery of the great world kept from 
him, it happened that he saw, on successive occasions, a sick 
man, an old man, a corpse, and an ascetic who had renounced 
the world. All this brought home to his mind the utter vanity 
of all the pleasures of the world which held always such possi- 
bilities of misery, and at the last must end in death. And 
when he heard that these woes were absolutely universal, and 
that no possible rank or riches or wisdom known to man could 
enable any one to escape them, he formed the resolution to 

1 Beal, Romantic Legend, pp. 101, 102, 111, 115 et passim. And Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, in the Preface to his Light of Asia, comparing the Buddha 
with Christ, tells us that ‘‘ the Buddhistical books agree in the one point of 


recording nothing—no single act or word—which mars the perfect purity 
. of this Indian teacher” (i). 2 Beal, pp. 103, 104. 
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leave the palace and all its joys, take up the life of an ascetic, 
and not to rest until, if it were possible, he had solved this 
awful problem of human misery, and discovered for the world 
some way of deliverance from it. As by night he was leaving 
the palace to put his resolution into effect, we are told that 
Mara, the mighty prince of evil, appeared in the air, and cried, 
“Depart not, O my Lord! In seven days from now the wheel 
of empire will appear, and will make you sovereign over the four 
continents and the two thousand adjacent isles. Stop, O my 
Lord!”' To this temptation to give up his resolve the Buddha 
yielded not. But from that time on the tempter never left him, 
till at last he attained the secret of the great deliverance. 

For six years the Bodhisat sought the way in vain, studying 
all the various systems of the greatest of India’s holy men, fast- 
ing and denying himself even almost unto death, till at last the 
final great conflict came under the bo-tree near Gaya. Thither 
came the prince of evil that he might make a last attempt to 
shake the Bodhisat from his resolution to become the saviour of 
the world. The story is told in the various Buddhist autho- 
rities with the greatest fulness of detail, magnifying to the 
utmost the horrors and the terrors with which the arch-fiend 
sought to seduce the Bodhisat from his purpose. To be brief, 
Mara came, it is said, riding on an elephant one hundred and 
fifty yojanas (two thousand four hundred miles) high, appear- 
ing as a monster with five hundred heads, one thousand red 
eyes, and five hundred flaming tongues ; he had also one thou- 
sand arms, in each of which was a weapon, no two of these 
weapons alike. With him came also an army of hideous 
demons of every conceivable frightful form, so large that it 
extended on every side one hundred and sixty-four miles, and 
nine miles upward, and its weight was sufficient to overpoise 
the earth. First he sent against the Bodhisat a terrific wind, 
which tore up the largest mountains; then a rain-storm, every 
drop the size of a palm-tree; then a shower of burning rocks 
and mountains ; then a shower of swords and spears, and all 
manner of sharp weapons ; then a shower of burning charcoal ; 
then another of burning ashes; and then another of burning 
sand, and another of burning filth; and then a fourfold dark- 
ness. But the wind moved him not; the rain refreshed him; 


1 Fausbill’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 84. 
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the burning mountains became garlands of flowers ; the weapons 
a shower of blossoms; the burning coals, rubies; the fiery 
ashes, fragrant sandal-powder; the burning sand, a shower of 
pearls ; and the darkness a resplendent light. Then came the 
whole army of Mara, with the arch-fiend at their head; but 
their combined assault did not move him. Then Mara himself, 
clothed in a form of frightful terror, cried with an awful voice, 
“Begone from my throne!” but the Bodhisat trembled not. 
“For,” said he, “to gain this throne have I practised the ten 
virtues through more than four grand cycles of ages. How 
canst thou possess it, who hast never accomplished a single 
virtue?” Then he recounted the alms that he had given even 
in a single birth, and called upon the earth to bear him witness ; 
and the earth cried with an awful roar, “I am witness to thee 
of that!” And her voice was so terrible that Mara and his 
army fled away discomfited. 

Then the three daughters of Mara came to their father, and, 
to comfort him, told him that in another way they could over- 
come the prince. And they transformed themselves into 
several maidens, and going to the tree where the Bodhisat 
still remained sitting, sought in every way to seduce him from 
his virtue and so break his resolution; but they were as un- 
successful as the demon army. The conflict was over. And 
then in that night he attained the mystery of existence and 
discovered the way of deliverance. He acquired in the first 
watch of the night the knowledge of the past; in the middle 
watch the knowledge of the present; and in the third watch, 
the knowledge of the chain of causation which leads to the 
origin cf evil. And then he sung the hymn of triumph : 

“ Long have I wandered ! long! 
Bound by the chain of life, 
Through many births : 
Seeking thus long in vain, 
Whence comes this life in man, this consciousness of pain ! 
And hard to bear is birth, 
When pain and birth but lead to birth again. 


Found! It is found ! 
O cause of individuality !* 





1 Not God, whose existence Buddhism denies, but karma, “ action,” as the 
cause of repeated births. See a note by Prof. Max Miiller on this hymn in 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. ciii. ; also, his Science of Religion, p. 178. 
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No longer shalt thou make a house for me ! 
Broken are all thy beams, 

The ridge-pole shattered ! 

Into Nirvana now my mind has passed, 

The end of cravings has been reached at last !”* 


He was now thirty-five years old; and from this time on 
began to preach his doctrine, and continued so to do, till at 
last he died a natural death at the age of eighty. 

His preaching, the authorities assure us, was accompanied 
by the most astounding miracles, of which we may have more 
to say in the sequel. His disciples multiplied; and before his 
death the new religion numbered a great multitude of fol- 
lowers, his own royal father and his wife and child among them. 
When he died, in due time his body was laid upon the funeral 
pyre. For seven days they endeavoured to set the pyre on 
fire, but it refused to burn. At last, to the great amazement 
of all who beheld it, a flame issued from the Buddha’s breast 
and the pile ignited of itself. And when the body, all but a 
few of the bones, was consumed, the fire was extinguished by 
a great shower of rain. 

Such in outline is the legend of the Buddha in its most 
striking features. The Rev. Dr. Eitel adds two other circum- 
stances which may be mentioned for the sake of completeness. 


“Toward the end of his life,” says Dr. Eitel, “he is said to have been 
glorified, or, as the Buddhist tradition literally calls it, ‘ baptized’ with fire. 
He was on a mountain in Ceylon, discoursing on religious subjects, when 
suddenly a flame of light descended upon him and encircled the crown of 
his head with a halo of light.” ? 


Again, Dr. Eitel tells us of a tradition of his resurrection :-— 


“ After his remains had been put in a golden coffin, which then grew so 
heavy that no one could move it, . . . suddenly his long-deceased mother, 
Maya, appeared from above, bewailing her son, when the coffin lifted itself 
up, the lid sprang open, and Sakyamuni appeared with folded hands, salut- 
ing his mother.” 


Others add that he both ascended into heaven and descended 


1 As rendered by Mr. Rhys Davids, in Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, 
pp. 103, 104, where Mr. Hardy’s literal translation of the hymn is also 
given. 

* Eitel, Buddhism, p. 12. This legend will be found (in its earliest form, 
according to Mr. Rhys Davids), in the Mahaparinibbina Sutra, as trans- 
lated by Mr. Davids in the Sacred Books of the Hast, vol. xi. pp. 81, 82. 

% Eitel’s Buddhism, p. 13. 
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into hell to publish the doctrine of his religion; but this is 
said to have been during his lifetime and not after death. 

We may thus sum up the legend of the Buddha, combining 
the features derived from various sources, in the language of 
Dr. Eitel, as follows :— 


“Sakyamuni Buddha, we are told, came from heaven, was born of a 
virgin, welcomed by angels, received by an old saint who was endowed with 
prophetic vision, presented in a temple, baptized with water and afterwards 
baptized with fire. He astonished the most learned doctors by his under- 
standing and his answers. He was led by the spirit into the wilderness, 
and having been tempted by the devil, he went about preaching and doing 
wonders. The friend of publicans and sinners, he is transfigured on a 
mount, descends to hell, ascends up to heaven. In short, with the single 
exception of Christ’s crucifixion, almost every characteristic incident in 
Christ’s life is also to be found narrated in the Buddhistic traditions of the 
life of Sakyamuni, Gautama Buddha.” ! 


Every candid person will feel that these coincidences 
between the story of the Buddha and the story of the Christ 
are quite too numerous and striking to be ignored. And the 
question which unbelief presses upon us in this matter is 
certainly fair and reasonable. How are we, on the basis of the 
received faith of the Church as to the historical trustworthiness 
of the Gospel narrative, to explain the remarkable fact that so 
much that is most characteristic of the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth is also recorded of Sakyamuni, who lived some five 
hundred years or more before him? One might, indeed, cut 
the knot by declaring that all the agreements of the two narra- 
tives are merely accidental; but this will scarcely be regarded 
as a satisfactory explanation of the difficulty. 

There are some who offer as a solution of the question a 
theory such as follows. It is supposed that there were certain 
myths, solar or other, floating about the East centuries before 
Christ ; that these in the first instance were attached by the 
disciples of Sakyamuni to the person of their master; and that 
at last, somehow, through the Essenes, as Mr. De Bunsen 
thinks,” these stories concerning the Buddha found their way 
to Palestine, and were there by the disciples of Jesus trans- 
ferred to him, and came to be regarded, in the form in which 


1 Eitel, Buddhism, p. 14. 


2 In The Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, und Christians. London, 
1880. 
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we have them in the Gospels, as veritable history. Historical 
basis, on this hypothesis, there was none in either case. This 
theory, when set forth, as eg. in The Angel-Messiah of Mr. De 
Bunsen, with a great parade of Oriental learning, may be made, 
no doubt, to appear to many minds very plausible ; but, as any 
one can see, this is but to resuscitate the old mythical inter- 
pretation of the gospel in a Buddhist dress. The theory 
granted, the Gospels then are not reliable history ; and since 
they are the only authorities of any account, it follows that no 
one either knows or can know much of anything about the life 
of that Jesus who has transformed half the world. It is of so 
great consequence for unbelief to be able to make out this 
point, that we find many grasping eagerly at this legend of the 
Buddha, and in a spirit of somewhat premature triumph hold- 
ing forth these various agreements with the Gospel history 
as evidence conclusive that in its essential features the story 
of the Christ was afloat in the East before ever Christ 
appeared, and is therefore of no historical value. Hence it is 
that the legend of the Buddha comes to have a special claim 
just now upon the consideration of the Christian apologist. 
What are we who believe in the Gospels to do with this 
strangely coincident narrative ? 

In dealing with this question, we have to observe that, quite 
antecedent to any minute consideration of the facts of the case, 
an overwhelming presumption rests against this imagined 
derivation of any part of the narrative in the Gospels from a 
pre-existing legend of the Buddha. This presumption is so 
strong as to throw the whole burden of proof upon those who 
make the suggestion. It cannot be set aside or neutralised by 
any demonstration of any number of mere abstract possibilities. 
The case is such that we may justly demand from such 
objectors to the credibility of the Gospels proof the most full 
and explicit. And this presumption against the truth of this 
theory is twofold. In the first place, there is not the slightest 
evidence yet brought in from any quarter that in the age when 
Christ appeared, or immediately thereafter, this legend of the 
Buddha as we have it now was so much as known in Palestine. 
It is not even possible to prove that there had been opportunity 
for this geographical transfer of the story. 

This line of argument has been very ably and conclusively 
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set forth by Professor J. Estlin Carpenter,’ and we need only 
here indicate his conclusions, for which he gives abundant and 
satisfactory evidence. In the first place, there is no evidence 
that the influence of Buddhism extended beyond India at all 
till after the time of Alexander the Great, when in the reign of 
Asoka, about 250 B.c., the missionary work of the Buddhists 
began. Yet not until the first century of our era had Buddhism 
extended so far as China in the East; while not even the 
Buddhist historians ever claim that any of their missionaries 
so much as attempted the conquest of the far West, or reached 
the lands on the Mediterranean. Nor is there any evidence 
that the story could probably have reached Palestine by way 
of commerce and travel. There is no evidence that the dis- 
persion of the Jews had by the Christian era yet reached India. 
There exists, he tells us, a very early list of the synagogues for 
foreign Jews in Jerusalem ;? but there is in it no intimation 
of the existence of Indian Jews. Some, like Mr. de Bunsen, 
have endeavoured to made out a connection between Essenism 
and Buddhism; but his frequent inaccuracy, and failure to 
furnish undoubted facts where they are most needed for his 
demonstration, have caused his argument to be condemned as 
a failure by both Christian and Jewish critics. 

History seems to indicate that from the time when the 
Greek Megasthenes, as the ambassador of Seleucus Nicator, 
lived at the Buddhist capital of Pataliputra, until the Christian 
era, intercourse of any kind between India and the West was 
but very irregularly maintained; and there is little evidence 
that the peoples of the West knew much of Buddhism. In 
particular, there is no trace of any knowledge of Buddhism 
among the Palestinian Jews in the literature of the centuries 
immediately preceding that in which the Gospels were written. 
All this, it is true, is merely negative proof, and is not offered 
as demonstration. It is still, we will admit, conceivable, not- 
withstanding this silence of all literature, that the legend of 
the Buddha may have been known in Palestine at the time 
when the Gospels were written; but assuredly the entire 
absence of any proof of such acquaintance with Buddhistic ideas 


1 In the Nineteenth Century, December, 1880; Art. “ Buddhism and the 
New Testament.” 


* See Griitz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 282. 
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raises a very strong presumption that up to the time in question 
the legend of the Buddha was not known to the Jews of 
Palestine, and therefore could not have formed the original of 
any part of the narrative of the Gospels. 

And this presumption against any such connection between 
the two stories is greatly strengthened by another, yet more 
conclusive, to the same effect. For if there has not yet been 
any thorough critical examination of the scriptures of the 
Buddhists, we must bear in mind that there has been such an 
examination of the testimony which we have recorded in the 
four Gospels. In this examination, as every one knows, 
rationalistic and unbelieving, no less than believing, critics 
have taken part. And the latest and most reliable results of 
this criticism of the New Testament, we affirm, are such as to 
give of themselves abundant warrant for dismissing this theory 
of an admixture of Buddhist legend in the story of the Gospels 
as utterly irreconcilable with well-ascertained facts. And it 
will be easy to show this. For if we assume that the legend 
of the Buddha, as we now have it, had gradually grown up in 
the East in the centuries between Buddha and Christ, and, 
having in some way unknown found its way into Palestine, 
was then transferred to the life of Jesus of Nazareth, it is plain 
that this must have required considerable time. Not until 
the figure and history of Jesus had begun to lose somewhat 
of its distinctness in the haze of the past could men by any 
possibility have been brought to believe that these old Buddhist 
legends referred to him. 

It is therefore safe to say that the supposed commingling of 
Buddhist stories with the story of the life of Christ could in 
no case have taken place till, at the soonest, two or three 
generations after the time of Christ. But nothing in literature 
is now better established than that the synoptical Gospels, in 
which the alleged coincidences with the legend of the Buddha 
chiefly occur, were published to the world in substantially their 
present form before the generation contemporary with Christ 
had passed off the earth. Unbelief may be said to be near 
giving up in despair the attempt to demonstrate a later origin. 
Hitzig, Schenkel, and Volkmar, Weiss and Meyer, all agree in 
assigning the composition of the Gospel of Mark to a period 
within forty years of the crucifixion. Matthew’s Gospel is by 
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a few extreme critics assigned to a rather later date; but even 
Schenkel and Keim suppose it to have been written not far 
from A.D. 70. Luke, according to Godet, was written between 
A.D. 64 and 80, and according to Weiss between A.D. 70 and 80; 
while even such critics as Hilgenfeld, Keim, and Volkmar do 
not give it a later date than a.p. 100.’ Here, then, were the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke existing, according to the 
practically unanimous consensus of the ablest critics of every 
school of thought, in essentially the form in which we have 
them now, before the end of the first century. This imagined 
transference of parts of the old legend of the Buddha to the 
story of the Christ could therefore by no possibility have taken 
place in a period later than the first century. 

Thus the well-settled results of the latest scientific criticism 
of the New Testament compel us to believe that if the 
hypothesis before us be true, then the old tales about the 
Buddha were written into these pretended histories of the life 
of Jesus, and successfully passed off for veritable history upon 
a contemporary generation. The apostles themselves were not 
all dead when this was done,—if done at all,—and yet there 
is not a word of doubt or protest which has come down from 
any of them against this imposition. No more have any of the 
early opponents of the gospel betrayed any knowledge of this 
fraud. Even supposing that any motive had existed for the 
fraud,—of which no one adduces the slightest evidence,—yet 
how utterly incredible that the immediate disciples of Christ 
should have been persuaded to accept those old Buddhist myths 
as truly relating to the life of one with whom not a few of 
them had been personally acquainted, when, in point of 
fact, they must every one of them have known better. And 
the case is even stronger than this. For we have not assumed 
anything thus far as to the authorship of the Gospels. But 
when men like Renan, who can be suspected of no leaning to 
orthodox beliefs,—to say nothing of other no less able critics, 
—tell us that the evidence is such that we are compelled to 


1 For a brief and clear exhibit of the general consensus of the critics on 
this subject, with full references to original authorities, see, among others, an 
admirable little book by Rev. Prof. Curtiss, of Chicago Theological Seminary, 
The Date of our Gospels, especially pp. 43-45 ; see also Fisher's Supernatural 


Origin of Christianity, Essays iii. and iv., and Supplementary Notes to the 
same. 
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believe that the synoptic Gospels were “substantially ” written 
by the men whose names they bear,’ the rest of us can justly 
affirm with confidence that not only the date, but also the 
authorship, of these three Gospels, must now be regarded as a 
settled question. Those Gospels, then, were not only written 
in the apostolic age, but came out of the very midst of the 
apostolic circle. Even if it were conceivable that some un- 
known men, personally unacquainted both with Christ and 
his immediate disciples, should have ignorantly mixed up the 
story of the Buddha with the life and works of Jesus, and 
succeeded in imposing this incongruous mixture of fact and 
fable upon the whole Church of that age for trustworthy history, 
how more than absurd it is to suppose that the apostles or their 
immediate associates should have done this. Who can believe, 
for example, that Matthew, after three years of constant associa- 
tion with Jesus, should have confused the story of Christ with 
a number of old Buddhist fables, or, worse still, deliberately 
discredited his whole testimony by undiscriminatingly ming- 
ling with various matters of fact, scraps of old Indian myths, 
which, by the hypothesis, must have been floating about 
Palestine on the lips of the people for some time before Jesus 
appeared ? 

We may then affirm, without fear of successful contradiction 
by any one who is acquainted with the facts, that the con- 
clusions of the latest and most impartial criticism as regards 
the date and the authorship of the Gospels are such as to 
make the theory that many of the incidents recorded in the 
Gospels were originally derived from a previously existing 
legend of the Buddha in the last degree improbable, if not 
absurd. The evidence upon which these conclusions are based 
is of such a character that it is not, and cannot be, affected in 
the slightest degree by any number of such alleged coincidences, 
however clear and striking. We may not, indeed, be yet in a 
position to be able to say with confidence what the true 


1 Renan says (in the translation of the Vie de Jesus, p. 21, published by 
Triibner, London, 1864), ‘*‘On the whole I admit as authentic the four 
canonical Gospels. All, in my opinion, date from the first century, and the 
authors are, generally speaking, those to whom they are attributed.” His 
depreciation of their historical value on account of the miraculous element 
they contain does not affect the value of the above testimony for the present 
purpose. See Fisher’s Supernatural Origin of Christianity, p. 435. 
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explanation of each and every asserted coincidence between 
the two stories really is, but the historical criticism of the New 
Testament has at least placed us in a position to say what that 
explanation cannot be. So firmly established are those results 
by the application of every critical test, and so universally 
accepted by the general consensus of competent critics of the 
most divergent schools, that to insist in the name of scientific 
candour that we shall ignore those results in dealing with this 
legend of the Buddha is much as if one should insist that, in 
order to deal in a scientific and unprejudiced spirit with some 
unexplained celestial phenomenon, we should begin by ignoring 
the principle of gravitation. 

Nevertheless, it is, no doubt, a question of interest how we 
are to account for the many agreements which are pointed out 
in the two stories of the Buddha and the Christ. And to this 
question we reply, first, that to give a full and satisfactory 
solution of the problem is not yet within the power of any one. 
For in order to this, it is plainly necessary that we shall have 
before us all the Buddhist authorities, and that these shall then 
be submitted to the same rigid criticism, as regards date, 
authorship, etc., which has been so successfully applied to the 
Gospel histories. But a large part of these voluminous records 
is as yet unknown and inaccessible to European scholars, being 
locked up in Pali, Chinese, Thibetan, and other Oriental 
manuscripts, which have yet to be opened up to the world at 
large by competent scholarship. Nor have the critical questions 
which arise been satisfactorily settled, even as regards the 
various authorities already accessible. 

The very first question which arises when one is confronted 
with these coincidences, is that of the date and origin of each 
one of these various legends. Can this legend of the Buddha, 
in any one of the various forms in which we have it now, as 
embodying the alleged coincidences with the story of Christ, be 
proven to have been in existence antecedent to the Christian 
era? It is no disparagement to any one to say that no man 
living is able to prove this. We have not yet the data which 
are absolutely necessary to prove that vital point. Even Pro- 
fessor Beal, who seems to lean distinctly toward the opinion of 
a pre-Christian origin for the legend, frankly admits that “in 
our present state of knowledge there is no complete explana- 
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tion to offer. We must wait until dates are certainly and 
finally fixed.”’ Nor need it give any Christian man the 
slightest uneasiness that he is obliged to make this admission. 
For it is evident at sight that the same lack of the requisite 
data which makes it impossible to furnish an absolute demon- 
stration of any view of the legend which shall be in full accord 
with the faith of the Church in the Gospels, no less authorita- 
tively forbids any and every dogmatic assertion of any inference 
from that legend, either contradictory to, or even disparaging 
to, the historical accuracy of the narrative in the Gospels. 
And meantime the presumptions to the contrary, as above 
set forth, remain in all their force. But while all this is 
true, we yet believe that we are in a position to be able to 
give, if not a demonstration, yet a highly probable explanation 
of the chief agreements which are by one and another alleged 
as between the legend of the Buddha and the story of Christ. 
Let it be observed, to begin with, that we are by no means 
to assume that all such agreements in the two stories are to 
be of necessity explained in the same way. The contrary is 
not only possible, but highly probable, as we shall be able to 
show. The full and complete explanation even of a single 
case of asserted agreement may very possibly be found in a 
combination of several facts. Premising this, let it be noted, 
first, that many of the alleged coincidences between the two 
narratives are only superficial and apparent. It is a fact that 
the resemblance between the story, as also the doctrines, of 
Buddha and of Christ, to those who are quite unfamiliar with 
the Oriental languages and peoples, is often made to appear 
much closer than it really is, though by the rendition of 
Buddhist ideas by Christian terms. These, whatever literal 
equivalence they may have to the words of the original, in 
the great majority of cases convey ideas entirely different 
from, and often contradictory to, those which the original 
terms suggest to a Buddhist. To a certain degree, no doubt, 
such translations are unavoidable. The writer has had too 
much personal experience in endeavouring, as a missionary, to 
teach the Christian religion in a language steeped in pantheism, 
not to appreciate fully the great difficulties which in this case 
beset the translator. But, making all allowance for this, we 


1 Romantic Legend, Preface, p. ix. 
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are constrained to place on record our protest against the 
unnecessary and persistent misrepresentation of a certain 
class of writers, who, whether through ignorance or through 
their scarcely concealed eagerness to break down the high 
and exclusive claims of Christianity by a glorification of 
heathenism, habitually, and often quite needlessly, clothe 
heathen ideas in Christian terms, without the slightest inti- 
mation to their readers that such terms are to be understood 
in a sense entirely different from that which they have in 
our ordinary language. [Illustrations might be multiplied. 
Let two or three, however, suffice as examples, which may 
put the ordinary reader on his guard against the mischievous 
plausibilities of such blind guides. 

The author of the Angel-Messiah of Buddhists, Essenes, 
and Christians, renders the title tathtgata, commonly applied 
to the Buddha, as literally “he that should come ;”' thereby, 
of course, meaning to suggest an identity of this title with the 
Jewish phrase denoting the Messiah as 6 épyopevos.” As a 
matter of fact, however, the word tathagata does not have 
this meaning, nor is it easy to see how possibly any such 
meaning could ever be got out of it, or put into it. The word 
is a compound, of which the first element is the Sanskrit tatha, 
thus, so; and the second either gata, past part. from the root 
gam, to go, or @gata, compound past part. from @ and gam, 
meaning come. Whichever it be, the idea of futurity, the 
essential thing to make out the asserted coincidence, is ex- 
cluded. Authorities give the meaning of the title as follows: 
Dr. Edkins renders it “thus come,” and says, “ It is explained, 
‘bringing human nature as it truly is, with perfect knowledge 
and high intelligence, he comes and manifests himself.” * 
Mr. Rhys Davids says, “ tathagata, gone or come in like manner, 
subject to the fate of men, is an adjective applied originally 
to all mortals, but afterwards used as a favourite epithet of 
Gotama.”* Bishop Bigandet, missionary to Burmah, says, “ It 
means ‘he who has come like all his predecessors. The 
Buddhas who appear .... have all the same mission to 
accomplish ; they are gifted with the same perfect science, 


1 See the work cited, p. 18. 

2 So also Prof. Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 4, note 1. 
3 Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 6, note 2. 

* In Fausbéll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 71, note 2. 
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and are filled with similar feelings of compassion for and 
benevolence toward all beings. Hence the denomination 
which is fitly given to Gotama, the last of them.”* We have 
thus abundant authority* for affirming that the coincidence 
with the title of our Lord which some have supposed that 
they had discovered here has no existence except in the imagi- 
nation of those who assert the agreement. 

Again, we read constantly of the Buddha, as eg. in The 
Light of Asia, as a Saviour or a Deliverer ; words which as 
applied to Christ have a very precise and definite sense, but 
one as far as possible removed from that which they have as 
applied to the Buddha. For it is of the very essence of the 
doctrine of Buddhism that man cannot, in any Christian sense 
of the words, be saved by another, but must save himself. 
Buddha is only in such a sense supposed to be a saviour as 
that he has pointed out the way whereby men may save 
themselves. Thus the Dhammapada says explicitly, “You 
yourself must make an effort ; the Tathagatas [7.e. the Buddhas] 
are only preachers.”* Here, again, an agreement appears to 
the superficial reader, where, as soon as the word is understood, 
it is plain that there is really no coincidence at all. 

Coming to the legend itself, we may note again its teaching 
as to the pre-existence of the Buddha, which is referred to by 
Professor Beal as one of the remarkable coincidences of the 
legend with the story of Christ.‘ Christ, we are told in the 
Gospel, existed in heaven before he was born of the Virgin 
Mary, and so did the Buddha before he was born of Maya. 
Here, again, the analogy seems plausible, but will not stand 
the least examination. For, in point of fact, the pre-existence 

1 The Legend of Gaudama, p. xv. 

* If necessary, we could add much more testimony of the highest authority 
tothe same effect. Thus, Burnouf, Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, pp. 75, 
76, gives the following as the definition of M. Csoma, the Thibetan scholar: 
‘** Tathagata signifie ‘celui qui a parcouru sa carri¢re religieuse de la méme 
maniére que ses devanciers.’” Burnouf expresses himself as inclined to re- 
gard this version of the term ‘comme la premiére et la plus authentique.” 
He gives other definitions as follows: “‘ parti ainsi,’ c’est 4 dire parti de telle 
maniére qu’il ne reparaitra plus dans le monde.” . . . “ Suivant les Buddhistes 
du Sud, Tathagata (Tatha agata) signifie ‘celui qui est venu comme de la 
méme facon que les autres Buddhas ses prédécesseurs ;’ ou encore Tatha- 
gata revient 4 Tatha gata, ‘ celui qui a marché ou qui est parti comme eux.’” 

3 Dhammapada, 276, translated from the Pali, by Prof. Max Miiller, as 


given in Buddhaghosha’s Parables, p. cxxxvi. 
* Romantic Legend, Preface, p. viii. 
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of Buddha is represented after a fashion so entirely different 
from that which the Scriptures attribute to Christ that it is 
simply impossible that there should be any historical connec- 
tion between them. The Scriptures teach, according to the 
faith of the universal Church, that the Christ, the self-same 
spiritual being which was conceived in the womb of the Virgin, 
existed from eternal ages in the glory of God the Father ; 
and that in this pre-existence he was alone and peculiar among 
all that are born of women. As regards the pre-existence of 
the Buddha, however, it is not represented as anything peculiar 
to him, but the contrary. It is the uniform teaching of the 
Buddhist authorities, that every human and superhuman 
being, as also every animal, has had an existence previous to 
this present, whether in heaven, earth, or hell. Here, then, is 
a radical difference at once. Christ, in that he pre-existed, is 
distinguished from all men ; the Buddha, in that he pre-existed, 
only shared the common lot of all men. 

But even this is by no means the whole or the chief contrast 
between the two doctrines. For when the Buddhist writings 
speak of the pre-existence of the Buddha and of other men, 
they do not mean to teach their pre-existence, in our sense of 
the term, at all. For when we speak of a previous or a future 
existence of any one, we mean, of course, the previous or future 
existence of the animating soul. But nothing can be clearer 
than that Buddhism, according to its own authorities, denies 
in toto that there is such an essence as the soul. That, there- 
fore, which pre-existed in the case of the Buddha, as of any 
other man, was not, according to the Buddhist conception, the 
very soul of Buddha at all. Not to go into the intricacies of 
Buddhist metaphysics, let it suffice to say that, according to the 
Buddhist conception, that of me which persists after I die, and 
also existed before I was born, is not my soul,—for I have 
none,—but my karma, or actions; that is, it is the fact of a 
previously accumulated succession of moral actions in succes- 
sive moral beings which necessitates the existence of every 
individual man before he is born; and it is that, and that 
alone, which survives death, and in like manner necessitates 
the production of another being in the same line to reap the 
fruit of such actions. The unity and identity, therefore, of the 
successive beings in a given line is not found in their posses- 

VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXII. 2c 
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sion of one and the same individual soul, but in their repre- 
senting the effect of one continuous line of moral activity. 
Thus when the orthodox Buddhist asserts the pre-existence of 
the Buddha, he refers to a pre-existence in this sense only.’ 
It is plain at sight, whether we are able to understand precisely 
what is intended by this Buddhist mystery or not, that the 
orthodox doctrine of the pre-existence of the Buddha has 
absolutely nothing in common with the Scripture doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the Christ. There is no coincidence here 
at all. 

But even if we concede that in Buddhist countries many of 
the common people do believe in the existence of the soul, and 
consequently the pre-existence of the soul of Buddha, still 
there is no coincidence with the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of Christ. For whereas the pre-existence of Christ is repre- 
sented as a state of unchanging glory with God, the Buddha is 
represented in the popular birth stories as having been born 
no less than five hundred and fifty times,” sometimes as a god, 
sometimes as a man, sometimes as a beast. According to Mr. 
Hardy,’ the Buddha is declared to have pre-existed in every 
form from that of the god Sakka down to that of a thief, a 
devil-dancer, and a pig. No argument is needed. The coin- 
cidence asserted here, again, has no existence except in the 
imaginations of those who make the assertion. The two 
doctrines of the pre-existence of the Christ and the pre-exist- 
ence of the Buddha are so utterly diverse that by no possibility 
can the one have arisen from the other. 

In like manner, the analogy which is alleged between the 
Buddhist legend of the incarnation and miraculous conception 
and the story of the miraculous birth of Christ, if not also 
wholly superficial and apparent, is at least often greatly exag- 
gerated. In the case of Christ, the teaching of the gospel is 
that the Son of God, being sent by the love of the Father for 
the salvation of men, freely gave himself in like love to that 


1 There can be, it would seem, no doubt that this is the real teaching of 
the Buddhist authorities. For a full argument to this effect, see Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, pp. 93-99. See also his remarks in Fausbill’s Buddhist 
Birth Stories, pp. lxxv, lxxvi, and also Bigandet on ‘‘ The Seven Ways to 
Neibban,” in The Legend of Gaudama, vol. ii. p. 213, and Hardy, Manual of 
Buddhism, pp. 410, 454, sec. 12, p. 457, sec. 17 et passim. 

2 Buddhist Birth Stories, pp. 1, 1xxxi. 
3 Manual of Buddhism, p. 102. 
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work, was born of a virgin, lived and died for the sins of men. 
The legend of the Buddha tells us that ages ago the Bodhisat, 
when born as a hermit, and having it in his power then and there, 
obtaining Nirvana, to cease from the weary round of births and 
deaths, out of pity for man determined to postpone that final 
deliverance, in order that slowly progressing upwards through 
successive births, and at last attaining to omniscience, he might 
become a Buddha, and show to suffering men the way of 
deliverance from births and deaths.’ Is it easy to believe that 
the Scripture doctrine of the sending of the Son by the Father 
for our redemption is a copy of this Buddhist legend ? 

But many insist much on the legend of his miraculous con- 
ception, and think that we have here a clear and most remark- 
able analogy. Mr. De Bunsen even ventures to head the 
section of his book which treats of this part of the legend, 
“Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the virgin Maya.”* 
But how much is there in this coincidence? What are the 
facts of the case? According to Bishop Bigandet, “ The con- 
ception of Phralaong (Buddha) in his mother’s womb is 
wrapped up in a inysterious obscurity. The Cochin Chinese 
in their religious legends pretend that Buddha was conceived 
and born from Maya in a wonderful manner, not at all resem- 
bling what takes place in the order of nature.”* On the other 
hand, Mr. Hardy quotes the Thibetan scholar Csoma Korési 
as saying that he “ does not find any mention in the Thibetan 
books” of that virginity of Maya “upon which the Mongolian 
accounts lay so much stress.”* Mr. Rhys Davids, however, 
alluding to this statement of Csoma Korédsi, says, “ His refer- 
ence to a belief of the later Mongolian Buddhists that Maya 
was a virgin has not been confirmed.”® The facts of the case 
are, as regards the authorities before us, that while something 
supernatural is suggested in connection with the birth of the 
Buddha, they distinctly exclude the idea of Maya's virginity. 
The mother of Buddha is not represented, like the Virgin 
Mary in the Gospel, as having never known man, and never 


1 See Fausbill’s Buddhist Birth Stories, “ Nidana Katha,” pp. 10-14, for a 
full version of this legend. 

2 The Angel-Messiah, p. 33. Some have even fancied they could discern 
@ connection between the Pali name Mayda, and the Greek name of the 
mother of our Lord, Mapia! Eitel, Three Lectures on Buddhism, p. 7. 

3 Legend of Gaudama, vol. i. p. 27, note 17. 

* Manual of Buddhism, p. 145, note. 5 Buddhism, p. 183, note 1. 
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having lived with her husband; but, on the contrary, as 
having lived with her husband childless to the age of forty- 
five years.' It is, moreover, distinctly taught, in terms we 
need not here cite, that up to that time she had lived with 
him after the ordinary manner.* In the Chinese account, 
among the thirty-two signs which must mark the mother of 
a Buddha the virginal birth is not mentioned, but only that 
“she must never have borne a child before.” In fact, the idea 
that she should be, like the Virgin Mary, an unmarried woman 
is excluded by the thirty-first mark, that “she must be a 
woman obedient to her husband.”* To the same effect reads 
the legend in the Nidana Katha, the Pujawaliya, and the 
Mallilingira Wouttou. Whether or not in any Buddhist 
documents not yet before us, the doctrine of the miraculous 
virginal conception be taught, we will not affirm, but it is 
certainly true that the authorities accessible do not so repre- 
sent the case. Jerome (Cont. Jovian, Lib. i.) speaks of it as 
an oral tradition of the gymnosophists of India. 

As for the statement that the legend represents the Buddha 
as having been conceived by the descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon the virgin Maya, we find no warrant for this statement 
except in the assertion of Mr. De Bunsen,—for which he gives 
no authority,—that the Chinese Buddhistic writings say “ it 
was the Holy Ghost, or Shing-shin, which descended upon the 
virgin Maya.”* With regard to this, we can only say that in 
none of the authorities before us—Chinese, as well as others— 
is there any suggestion of this kind. Not only this, but the 
very idea of the Holy Ghost is utterly alien to Buddhism. The 
very existence of spirit is again and again denied. If, however, 
it should nevertheless appear that the conception of the Buddha 
is so represented in any Chinese authorities, it is certain that 
the coincidence cannot be explained by a derivation of the gospel 
conception from the Buddhistic, but rather by the reverse. For, 
since the religion of the Buddha was only introduced into China 
in the first century after Christ, a derivation of the idea from 
Christian preaching is therefore quite possible, the contrary is 
quite impossible. 

In fine, then, the only demonstrated analogy between the 


1 Buddhism, p. 26. 2 See Romantic Legend, pp. 36, 37, 41. 
3 Romantic Legend, p. 32. * Angel-Messiah, p. 33. 
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legend of the birth of the Buddha and that of the Christ is 
found in the suggestion of a miraculous element in both cases. 
But the idea of a supernatural birth, it need not be said, is by 
no means peculiar to Buddhism. In various forms it occurs in 
the mythologies of many nations. What may be the relation 
of this fact to the Scripture doctrine of the miraculous con- 
ception of our Lord we cannot now stop to inquire; but it 
certainly diminishes, if it does not remove, the special signifi- 
cance of the occurrence of this idea in the narrative of the 
Buddha. 

Professor Beal calls attention to “another of the singular 
coincidences of the narrative of the Buddha with the gospel 
history ” in the chapter of the Fo-pen-hing, entitled “The Fear 
of Bimbasara.”’ Thet chapter tells us that when the Buddha 
was a young man, the king Bimbasara was filled with fear lest 
there might somewhere be some enemy able to overthrow his 
kingdom. He accordingly sent two messengers to seek through- 
out all the regions round about to see whether any such there 
were. In their search they heard of the Buddha, then a young 
man between twenty and thirty years of age, and, impressed 
with his power, returning, exhorted the king to destroy him. 
The king, however, utterly refused to entertain this suggestion. 
The “singular coincidence” with the history of the gospel 
which the learned professor here discovers we suppose must 
have reference to the story of Herod, who “sought the young 
child to destroy him,” though this is not explicitly stated. 
The coincidence is, indeed, very “singular ;” for we read that 
so far from wishing to destroy the Buddha, the king utterly 
refuses to entertain the suggestion. The only coincident 
feature in the two cases is found in the fact that both 
Bimbasara and Herod appear to have been anxious lest they 
should lose their kingdom. But we surely need to add no 
further illustration of coincidences which are simply apparent 
and imaginary. 

2. Another element which must be allowed some place in 
any explanation of the coincidences is undoubtedly that of 
accident. While we would not press this unduly, yet we think 
that there can be no doubt that there is no need of going 
beyond this for the explanation of not a few points which 


1 Romantic Legend, pp. 103, 104. 
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are urged. Thus, for example, Mr. Arnold, in his poem, tells 
us how 


“ From afar came merchantmen 
Bringing, on tidings of his birth, rich gifts.”? 


To suppose that the mention of this incident can only be 
accounted for on the supposition of a direct connection of some 
sort between the gospel story and that of the Buddha is, as it 
seems to us, absurd. There is no more common custom in 
India, and the East generally, than the presentation of gifts on 
the birth of a son, especially to a person of rank. That men 
should have come bringing gifts both in the case of the birth of 
the Buddha and of the Christ is only what was to be expected. 

Little, if any, more significance can we see in the blessing 
of the infant Buddha by Asita, in which many have thought 
that they could see the story of the blessing of the infant Jesus 
in the temple. In the case of Christ, he is taken to the temple, 
and Simeon there receives him, and through the Holy Ghost 
predicts his future glory as the Christ of God, in the words 
which begin, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, .. . for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” In the 
case of the Buddha and Asita, almost every detail of the story 
is different. Asita is said to have descended from heaven, 
where he had gone by his magic power to rest during the heat 
of the day. He goes to the king to see the new-born son, of 
whom in heaven he had heard ; proceeds to look for the marks 
on the body of the child which should indicate the future 
Buddha. Having found them, he congratulates the king, 
but mingles his congratulations with mourning and weeping, 
saying,— 

“ What loss, what damage is mine! 


Alas, I am old and stricken in years ! 
My time of departure is close at hand.”? 


The only coincidence is in the circumstance of something like 
a blessing by an old man in the case of the Buddha as well as 
of Christ. Surely this is not so rare and unusual a circum- 
stance but that it may easily be a merely accidental agreement. 
As for the rest, the two stories are marked by contrast in 


1 Light of Asia, Book i. 2 Romantic Legend, pp. 56-60. 
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almost every particular. Mr. Arnold, however, puts in the lips 
of Asita the additional words, 


“ A sword must pierce 
Thy bowels for this boy.” 


The phrase evidently suggests—whether so intended by Mr. 
Arnold or not—a verbal coincidence with the story of Simeon 
in the Gospel, which would deserve attention were such coin- 
cidence really to be found in the original authorities. To what 
authorities Mr. Arnold may have had access we know not; 
but it is certain that no such phraseology occurs either in the 
Ceylonese Pijiwaliya or the Niddna Katha, the Burmese 
Mallalingara Wouttou, nor the Chinese version of the Abhi- 
nishkramana Sutra. We venture to raise the question, whether 
the above phraseology can be justified from any original 
authority whatever. This is not the only instance in the poem 
of Mr. Arnold, as also in the work of Mr. De Bunsen? wherein 
the phraseology of the Gospels is used in the narrative in a 
manner for which we can find no warrant in any of the autho- 
rities before us. Except such warrant can be clearly shown, 
we must protest, in the name of common honesty, against this 
mischievous practice, as practically involving, however uninten- 
tionally, gross misrepresentation, and occasioning of necessity 
very serious misapprehension of facts. It suggests a veri- 
similitude between the two stories of the Buddha and of Christ, 
frequently extending even to the words of the two accounts, 
whereas such verbal agreements, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
cannot, with a few possible exceptions, be shown to exist. 

Mr. Arnold, in the preface to his poem, refers reverentially to 
“the miracles which consecrate the record.”* And here, again, 
many see another significant parallel to the story of the life of 
Christ. But all will agree that in the mere fact that miracles 
are attributed to the Buddha as well as to Christ there is no 
such coincidence as of necessity suggests some kind of historical 
connection between the two narratives. Every one knows 
that miraculous deeds have been attributed to almost every one 
to whom men have ever rendered religious reverence or 
worship. The fact that miracles are attributed to both the 


1 Light of Asia, Book i. ; . 
2 The Angel-Messiah, pp. 33, 34, etc. 3 Light of Asia, Preface. 
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Buddha and Christ may therefore be rightly regarded as a 
merely accidental circumstance. Only in case that the miracles 
attributed to the Buddha should be found closely similar in 
character to those of Christ would we be justly warranted in 
a different opinion. As a matter of fact, the two classes of 
miracles are marked not by similarity, but by contrast the 
most complete and suggestive. We are, indeed, told that at 
the moment of the conception of the Buddha, as also on his 
attaining the Buddhaship, many prodigies occurred, some of 
which remind one of what our Lord is said to have done. We 
read that at the time of the conception’ “in the ten thousand 
world-systems an immeasurable light appeared ; the blind re- 
ceived their sight; the deaf heard the noise ; the dumb spake 
one with another; the crooked became straight; the lame 
walked ; all prisoners were freed from their bonds and chains ; in 
each hell the fire was extinguished ; the hungry ghosts received 
food and drink,” etc. But these are not represented as the 
acts of the Buddha. As for his miracles, we are rather 
reminded of the prodigies that are related of Christ in some 
of the apocryphal Gospels than of anything in the New Testa- 
ment.” We are told, for example, that, when born, he imme- 
diately began to walk, while under every step a lotus sprang up. 
At the same time he spoke also, crying, “I am the chief of 
the world.” He is said to have sat unsupported in the air, to 
have thrown an elephant a distance of sixteen miles, and so 
on indefinitely. In these miracles which “consecrate (!) the 
record,” we see no coincidence which requires an explanation. 
As for the fact, then, that miracles are attributed to both the 
Buddha and Christ, most readers will, we believe, agree that 
there is nothing in this which is not abundantly accounted 
for as a mere accidental circumstance. And very possibly it 
will be found in the end that yet other features in the legend 
resembling more or less certain features in the gospel story 
may be sufficiently explained in like manner. 

3. Another element which should probably have a place in 
the complete explanation of the relation of the two stories to 
each other, the believer in the Word of God may not unreason- 


1 Fausboll’s Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 64. 


2 See, e.g. instances noted by Prof. Beal, in the Romantic Legend, pp. 390, 
391. 
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ably find in the influence of an indistinct lingering memory 
among our race of a promise of a deliverer who should 
struggle with the tempter, and, struggling, overcome him. If 
that promise were made, as we Christians believe, then it 
were natural that the remembrance of such a momentous fact 
should outlive most early memories of the race. And this 
being so, it is also easy to see how men should readily come 
to believe with regard to any one whom from time to time 
they might mistakenly suppose to be the expected deliverer, 
that he had had the struggle and the victory predicted. 
Until the memory of the ancient promise had entirely faded 
away, something like this would even seem to be a condition 
of faith in any one claiming to be a deliverer of men from the 
curse. And, as a matter of fact, it would appear that this has 
been even so. Every one knows how, among almost all the 
great nations of antiquity, we find a story or a prophecy of a 
conflict of one or another great deliverer with a personal power 
of evil, the enemy of man. 

The story of the conflict of the Buddha with Mara the 
prince of evil is thus not an exceptional fact, without any 
parallel except that of the temptation of Christ. The coin- 
cidence of such a spiritual trial in each case is real and un- 
deniable ; but it is not of such a sort as only to be explained 
by the theory of a common mythical origin of the two stories, 
or a derivation of one from the other. Presumably we are to 
look for an explanatiou of the agreement, which shall be broad 
enough to include the other numerous phenomena of a similar 
nature. Such an explanation, we believe, is found in that re- 
demptive tradition of the first promise which, if we allow any 
kind of historical character to the records of the Scriptures, 
must have existed. It accounts both for the story of the temp- 
tation of the Buddha and for other similar stories among other 
peoples. It accounts, also, no less for the actual temptation 
of the Christ than for the fancied conflicts of these others. 
For if that promise was ever made at all, it follows of neces- 
sity that the true Deliverer, when indeed He should come, 
must have that experience in fact which had been attributed 
to others in fancy. Nor would the fact of the previous mis- 
takes of men invalidate in the least whatever testimony there 
might be as to the reality of the conflict in this case. The 
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primal redemptive promise, then, may be fairly urged as the 
ultimate explanation of the fact that both to Buddha and 
Christ is attributed a struggle with the Evil One. 

Still, it may be reasonably asked whether there are not 
coincidences of detail between the two stories such as to 
compel us to infer in this case a much closer connection 
between them? To which we answer, that this particular case 
will be found, we believe, to illustrate a previous remark that 
the explanation of some of the asserted agreements between 
the two stories will prove to be more or less complex. While 
the fact of the story of the conflict we are inclined to explain 
by reference to the primeval promise, we can easily grant that 
some of the details of the story—as at least it is given to 
us by some—require a further explanation than this. In 
some particulars we believe it can be shown, as above, that 
the alleged agreements are only imaginary. It is the experi- 
ence of the writer that as one compares the two stories—that 
of the temptation of the Christ with that of the Buddha, not 
as transmuted by the poetic wand of Mr. Arnold, but as it 
stands in the original authorities—the contrasts do so over- 
whelmingly outweigh any casual coincidences here and there, 
as to make it very easy to believe in the original indepen- 
dence of the two stories. Granting that very possibly single 
features or phrases may have been added under the influence 
of Christian teaching at a late day,’ yet it is almost impossible, 
laying the two stories side by side, to believe that either one 
has been derived from the other, or both from a common 
source, 

The whole case, as it seems to us, is often very much 
exaggerated, both by the friends and enemies of the gospel. 
Especially will those be grievously misled who depend on 
the Light of Asia for their knowledge. We are free to affirm 
that, however unintentionally, the poet has so construcied, 
eg. the story of the temptation of Buddha as to convey to 
the mind of the reader an impression exceedingly different 
from what he will receive from any of the original authorities 
we have above mentioned. Space will not allow us to show 
this in detail; but let any one who is curious read, eg. the 
story of the temptation of the Buddha as given in the trans- 


1 See infra, pp. 761, 762. 
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lation of the Abhinishkramana Sutra in the Romantic Legend 
of Professor Beal. Any one who will do this will readily 
see how, by throwing that which contrasts with the story of 
Christ quite into the background, and omitting entirely the 
gross and even indecent features of the legend, an impression 
is given of verisimilitude between the two stories which the 
actual facts are very far from justifying. The erroneous 
impression is the more deepened that through an apparent 
misapprehension of the meaning of certain Pali terms em- 
ployed the poet has given to the conflict a moral character 
different from, and vastly higher than, that which it really has. 
Of this we may give two notable illustrations. 

According to Mr. Arnold, the first temptation of Mara was 
to the sin called Attavad, which he thus explains : 


“The sin of self, who in the universe 
As in a mirror sees her fond face shown, 
And, crying ‘I, would have the world say ‘I,’ 
And all things perish so if she endure. 
‘If thou be’st Buddh,’? she said, ‘let others grope 
Lightless ; it is enough that thou art thou 
Changelessly. Rise, and take the bliss of gods, 
Who change not, heed not, strive not.’”? 


In this passage the nature of the sin called Attavad seems to 
be entirely misunderstood, and the misunderstanding gives 
the temptation an inner moral similarity to that of Christ 
which really does not exist. Attavid is here made to mean 
selfishness; but, in fact, it does not mean selfishness, nor 
anything like it. The word is literally self-saying, and in 
}uddhistic phraseology has the precise and definite meaning, 
“the affirmation of the existence of soul or self.” That this 
is the true meaning of the word is conclusively shown by 
such Buddhist scholars as Davids, Hardy, and other most 
competent authorities, from the writings of the Buddhists 
themselves. The first temptation of the Buddha, then, by 


1 Romantic Legend, pp. 199-225. 

? We note here another verbal agreement with the story of Christ, for 
which we have been able te find no warrant in any original authority. In 
fact, it is inconceivable, from a Buddhist point of view, that Gautama should 
have been represented as so addressed at that time, inasmuch as he did not 
claim yet to be Buddha, nor was Buddha (lit. enlightened) until after this 
conflict with Mara. 3 Light of Asia, Book vi. 

4 See, e.g. Davids, Buddhism, pp. 95, 109. 
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Mara, according to this form of the legend, was not ‘to 
selfishness, but to the belief that he had a soul distinct from 
the body. And so any imagined analogy with the spirit of 
the temptation of Christ vanishes so soon as the word is 
defined. In fact, so far from being tempted herein to a sin, 
it had been much better for the world had Mara succeeded 
in persuading the Buddha to attavad. 

No less misleading is the account which is given of the 
temptation to the sin called ardparaga, which is rendered, 
“lust of fame ;” a meaning, again, which the word in nowise 
has. For as the sin previously mentioned, called raparaga, 
and rendered “lust of days,” means in Buddhist phraseology 
desire of life in the rupaloka, the present or some like world 
of form, so aripariga means desire of life in the ardpaloka, 
“the formless world.” Mr. Davids thus very properly gives as 
the equivalent of the former of these two terms, “ desire of life 
on earth,” and for aruparaga, “ desire of life in heaven.” And 
this was another of the temptations of the Buddha. Again 
a correct definition suffices to dispel any shadow of a fancied 
analogy with the temptation of Christ. 

But while the suggestions thus far made will, we believe, 
either singly or together, furnish the true explanation of many 
points of agreement in the story of the temptation and other 
parts of the two stories of the Buddha and of Christ, we are 
quite willing to admit that there may still remain here and 
there such agreements in detail as may not unreasonably 
suggest a derivation of some elements in the two stories either 
from a common source or from one story to the other. But 
as for any theory which supposes a pre-Christian origin of 
such features as they exist in the Gospel histories, we believe 
that the argument already given for the historical credibility 
of the gospel narrative rules out any such theory as untenable. 

4. The question only remains of the possible derivation of 
individual features in the legend of the Buddha from Christian 
sources. And this is, we believe, another and the last element 
in the full explanation of the legend of the Buddha. That 
such a derivation can as yet be demonstrated we do not claim ; 
that it is not only possible, but highly probable, can, we 
believe, be clearly shown. The chief facts which point toward 
this conclusion are as follows: It is admitted on all hands 
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that the Buddhist scriptures were committed to writing a 
century or more before Christ. But, admitting also that a 
legend of the Buddha was contained in those early documents, 
yet no competent scholar professes to be able to prove that 
the legend as at that time therein contained had a single 
feature of detail coincident with the later gospel story. Bud- 
dhist scholars appear to agree with Dr. Eitel, who says, “ No 
reliable information exists as to the extent and character of 
the Buddhist scriptures said to have been finally revised by 
that council of Kanishka, between A.D. 15 and 45. The very 
earliest compilation of the Buddhist canon that history can 
point out is that of Ceylon, . . . which was first compiled and 
fixed in writing between the years 412 and 432 of our present 
Christian era.” Mr. Hardy, in his Manual of Buddhism, says 
that the legend is translated by him chiefly from the Pvdja- 
waliya, which was written between a.D. 1267 and 1301. 
None of the twelve works from which he has drawn appear 
to be of earlier date than this. The Chinese version of the 
Abhinishkramana Sutra, translated into English by Professor 
Beal, is dated by Mr. Rhys Davids in the sixth century after 
Christ. He adds that the date of the Sanskrit original is 
unknown.’ Bishop Bigandet of Burmah has translated a 
Burmese life of Buddha, called Mallalinkara Wouttou. But 
according to the bishop, this was composed as late as A.D. 1773, 
The author’s name is not given. Not to be tedious, according 
to Mr. Rhys Davids, the oldest of all the authorities which we 
have for the life of Buddha is to be dated not later than the 
fourth century B.c. But this oldest authority, the Maha- 
parinibbana Sutra, only rehearses the incidents which are said 
to have occurred in connection with the death of Buddha, and 
thus does not contain the most striking coincidences of the 
legend with the life of Christ.* The oldest authority con- 
taining the legend of the birth, etc.—the commentary on the 


1 Buddhism, p. 17 ; and see also p. 25, where he shows that the Chinese 
Buddhist canon was not completed until a.p. 1410. 

2 Manual of Buddhism, p. 143, note §, and Appendix, p. 538, etc. See 
also Hardy, Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. xxvi. 

3 Davids, Buddhism, p. 12. No Chinese version of the Legend can be 
earlier than a.p. 66, when Buddhism was introduced into China; and none 
is proven to be as old as that. 

4 Legend of Gaudama, Third Edition, vol. ii. p. 149. See also Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xi. ; Buddhist Sutras, p. xxxii. 

5 Davids, Buddhism, p. 12. 
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Jataka,—is assigned to the middle of the fifth century of our 
era... So much for the date of the chief original authorities 
for this legend of the Buddha. There is not one of them which 
can be traced with any certainty to an earlier date than the 
fifth or sixth century after Christ, except the Mahaparinibbana 
and Mahasudassana Sutras,” and these present no difficulty as 
regards the present argument. And even this does not state 
the whole case; for it also remains to be shown that the 
earliest authorities containing the legend have come down 
without any material corruption or addition. Of this, again, 
there is no proof, nor are we likely to be able to obtain any. 
The contrast, in this respect, with the writings of the New 
Testament, is most striking and suggestive. As every 
scholar knows, we possess manuscripts of the New Testament 
which reach back to the fourth century, and these are found 
to give the story of the life of Christ, in every essential 
particular, just as we have it in the most modern authorities. 
And this testimony is further corroborated by still earlier 
translations of the New Testament books, and by a multitude 
of quotations and references by numerous writers of the first 
three centuries of our era. We can therefore affirm, with the 
utmost assurance, that we have the story of the Gospels in 
essentially the very same form in which it was originally 
written. As regards the authorities for this legend of the 
Buddha, the case is the exact reverse. Dr. Eitel asserts, and 
he is contradicted, we believe, by no one, that “not a single 
ancient manuscript of the Buddhist scriptures has withstood 
the ravages of time.”* Nor have we any ancient collateral 
testimony that can give us any assurance that the authorities 
originally contained all that we find in them now. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in the third century, barely states that some of 
the Indians “worshipped Boutta as a God;” and Jerome, 
in the fourth century, alludes to the belief of some of the 
Indians that the Buddha was born of a virgin. From this we 
may infer that at this date something of the modern version 
of the story of the Buddha was known in the West. But it is 
not conceivable that, if it had existed in its present fully 
developed form, such opponents of Christianity as Celsus and 


1 Davids, Buddhism, p. 13. 
2 Translated in Sacred Books of the Hast, vol. ix. 
3 Eitel, Buddhism, p. 25. 
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Porphyry would have been any less ready than their modern 
followers to make use of it in their argument against the 
gospel of Christ. At least, if it had existed and they did not 
so use it, this is hardly to be explained, except on the supposi- 
tion that they knew that it was of so late origin as to be 
unavailable as an argument. 

The conclusion from all this seems to be almost self-evident. 
If the legend of the Buddha in its full modern form does not 
occur in any literature earlier than several hundred years 
after Christ, the natural explanation of this fact is, that in the 
form in which we have it now it did not exist until at least a 
considerable time after the Christian era, And this is the 
conclusion reached by so competent a scholar as Dr. Eitel.” 
It should be remarked, however, that Professor Beal is plainly 
disinclined to this conclusion. His argument against it is 
substantially as follows:*—He admits that the Chinese 
version of the Abhinishkramana Sutra, of which his Romantic 
Legend is a translation, was rendered into Chinese not earlier 
than the sixth century of our era. But he refers to the state- 
ment of a Chinese writer that the above Sanskrit work was 
translated also into Chinese as early as A.D. 69 or 70. Whence 
the origin of the story must be put back at least some little 
time previous to that date. Even this date, however, would 
not exclude the possibility of a Christian origin for many 
things in the legend. Waiving that, however, what proof is 
there that the legend as translated, a.p. 70, agreed with the 
legend as translated five hundred years later, and that the most 
striking coincidences may not have been later additions? Of 
this no proof is given. On the contrary, Professor Beal himself 
argues that “it would seem that originally the story of the 
Abhiniskramana was simply that of Buddha’s flight from his 
palace to become an ascetic.” “ Afterwards,” he suggests, 
“the same title was applied to the complete legend, which 
includes his previous and subsequent history.” This argument 
may therefore be dismissed, as proving nothing against the late 
origin of the coincidences in the legend with the story of Christ. 

He argues further, however, that the Chinese translator of the 
sixth century tells us that the story is also called Ta-chwang- 
yen, “great magnificence,” which points it out as the San- 


1 Eitel, Buddhism, p. 31. 
2 See Romantic Legend, pp. 5-9, for the argument as here reviewed. 
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skrit work known as the Lalita Vistara. But, he says, 
according to M. Foucaux, the translator of the Thibetan 
version of this work, the Lalita Vistara was put in its present 
form in the reign of Kanishka, four hundred years after 
Buddha. He himself, however, does not venture formally to 
indorse this opinion; while Mr. Davids broadly affirms that 
M. Foucaux assigns the Sanskrit to Kanishka’s Council “ with- 
out any evidence whatever.”’ Certainly, there is nothing in 
all this to raise a presumption for the pre-Christian origin of 
the legend. 

The only other argument given for the early date Professor 
Beal derives from certain sculptures upon the Buddhist topes 
at Sanchi and Bharhut. He simply says— 

“‘Many of the stories related in the following pages are found sculptured 
at Sanchi, and some, I believe, at Bharhut. . . . If the date of these 
topes is to be placed between Asoka, about 300 B.c., and the first century 


of the Christian era, it will be seen that the records of the books and of the 
stone sculptures are in agreement.” 


But as regards the precise question before us, all this amounts 
to very little. First, there is the question of the date of the 
topes containing these sculptures. Can it be positively proven 
that they are earlier than the first century of the Christian 
era? If not, then they do not prove the legend of necessity 
pre-Christian. But Mr. Beal, it will be observed, only says 
that “many” of the stories in the Chinese version of the 
legend are found on those sculptures. But many is not all. 
And the question is not whether much of the legend may not 
have been in existence at the early date named, but whether 
those sculptures show us that those parts of the legend which 
exhibit the close agreement with the story of Christ were 
certainly in existence at a date earlier than the Christian era. 
Of this we find nowhere any proof. Professor Beal, in the 
notes to the Romantic Legend, calls attention in all to twenty- 
four instances in which he thinks that incidents in the story 
of the Buddha are to be identified on various sculptures in 
India. Of all these there are only two incidents—the incar- 
nation scene and the old sage Asita holding the infant Buddha 
in his arms—which have even any apparent similarity with 
anything in the Gospel narrative. But the representation of 
an old man holding a child in his arms can hardly be held as 


1 Buddhism, p. 11, note. 
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proof conclusive that the artist must have known the story of 
the blessing of Simeon as it appears in our Gospel of Luke. 
And as for the incarnation scene, wherein, as Professor Beal 
tells us, the Buddha is “generally represented as descending 
in the form of a white elephant,” '—surely there is nothing 
in this to remind one of the Gospel story of the incarnation of 
our Lord, and show that it had a pre-Christian origin. And 
that the monuments do really bring no proof to this effect, we 
may safely conclude from the fact that even so eminent a 
scholar as this same Professor Beal, after all this argument, 
is compelled to admit that “in our present state of know- 
ledge there is no complete explanation of the coincidences to 
offer.” ® 

In view then of the total absence of proof that the legend 
of the Buddha in its pre-Christian form contained details 
coincident with the story of the life of Christ; regarding 
also the weighty testimony of the most direct and positive sort 
to the actual occurrence of the incidents in question in the 
case of Christ; and finally, in view of the positive proof that 
all the authorities which contain the legend in the full modern 
form, must be dated, at the earliest, several centuries after 
Christ, we may justly infer that such details of the legend as 
are really coincident with the facts of Christ’s life were derived 
from the Gospel story at a period considerably subsequent to 
the Christian era. And the case is even stronger than this. 
For it can be shown conclusively that within the limits of time 
and place required by the facts, such opportunity for the 
transfer of incidents from the gospel to the legend of the 
Buddha did beyond doubt occur. 

In the first place, it is a familiar fact that’a body of Chris- 
tians in fellowship with the Syrian church has existed on the 
south-west coast of India from a very remote antiquity. They 
themselves have an uncontradicted tradition that their Church 
was originally founded by the apostle Thomas. But, whether 
we accept this tradition, or, with some modern critics, suppose 
this ancient Indian church to have been established by a 
Syrian Thomas in the third century, it matters not for our 
present argument. In any case, we have positive and inde- 
pendent testimony to the existence of Christian churches on 


1 Romantic Legend, p. 36, note 2. 2 Ibid. p. 9. 
VOL. XXXI.—NO. CXXII. 3D 
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the Malabar coast by the middle of the fourth century,’ a date 
earlier than that of any of the existing authorities for the now 
existing legend of the Buddha. It is also matter of undisputed 
history that among the Nestorian Christians there was a great 
quickening of missionary zeal in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and that they had already before A.p. 500 sent forth 
“multitudes of missionaries” into Eastern, and perhaps also 
Southern, Asia.? We have, in particular, testimony of a Syriac 
inscription in China,—accepted by scholars like Huc, Abel 
Remusat, and others,—that the gospel was preached in China 
in A.D. 636 by a Nestorian Christian Olopen.2 In the century 
following, we read of the appointment by the Nestorian patri- 
arch Salibazach of metropolitans of Samarkand and of China,— 
a fact which shows that there must have been at that time a 
considerable number of churches in the regions indicated.‘ 

Not to enlarge further, it is the significant fact that nearly 
all of the existing original authorities for the legend of the 
Buddha were written about the time of that great missionary 
activity of the Nestorian church in Southern and Eastern Asia, 
and none whatever antedate the known existence of Christian 
churches in India. Here, then, was the opportunity required 
for a transfer of details from the story of the Christ to a pre- 
existing legend of the Buddha. Of the existence of any real 
agreements between the two stories before the establishment of 
Christian churches in India we have no evidence at all. Only 
subsequent to that were all the works written in which the 
alleged coincidences appear. We maintain, then, that what- 
ever may be the residuum of agreement between the story 
of the Buddha and of Christ, more or less, which cannot be 
fairly accounted for by considerations we have previously 
mentioned, it may be with the highest reason ascribed to the 
influence of Christian teaching in China and in India between 
the first and the seventh centuries of our era.® 

In conclusion, we may sum up our argument as follows: 


1 Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte, s. 190. 

2 Mosheim, Lcclesiastical History, p. 421; Smith, Medieval Missions, 
pp. 203, 204 ; Kurtz, Kirchengeschichte, ss. 190, 191. 

3 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, p. 421, note (1); Smith, Medieval 
Missions, pp. 205-209. * Medieval Missions, p. 210. 

5 With this conclusion Dr. Eitel agrees, but is even more definite as to 
the precise date of the transfer of the Christian elements to the legend of 
Buddha.— Buddhism, pp. 31, 32. See also J. Talboys Wheeler’s History of 
India, vol. iii. p. 146, note 48. 
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Against the theory that the features in the legend of the 
Buddha which are said to be coincident with similar details in 
the recorded life of our Lord are to be explained either by a 
common origin of such parts of the two stories, or else a 
derivation of such details in the story of Christ from the story 
of the Buddha, lies the most weighty presumption, for the 
reasons following, namely :— 

1. Negatively, we have no evidence that the legend of the 
Buddha was known in Palestine at so early a date as is required 
by the hypothesis. 

2. Positively, we have such proof of the apostolic origin of 
the Gospel histories as utterly forbids us to believe that there 
was opportunity for any such confusion of the facts of the life 
of Christ with pre-existing myths of the Buddha. 

3. Negatively, again, it is impossible to prove that the 
legend of the Buddha, in the form under discussion, was in 
existence until some centuries after Christ. 

4. The full and complete explanation of the facts concerned, 
whenever such explanation shall be possible, will in all 
probability be complex, and will include at least the follow- 
ing particulars :—Some of the coincident features are, either 
in part or wholly, superficial and apparent; others, merely 
accidental. Others, again, may be reasonably ascribed to the 
influence of a tradition of the promise of a Redeemer; and a 
remainder, more or less numerous, may be with good reason 
attributed to an actual transference to the original legend of 
the Buddha of certain elements in the story of Christ, as 
preached through the East in the early centuries of our era. 
In what precise proportion, indeed, these various elements 
should enter into the solution of the problem, no man yet 
knows enough to be able to say with confidence. We have, 
however, for all this, a sufficiency of ascertained facts before 
us to vindicate the Gospel record fully from all suspicions 
which have been of late so freely cast upon it from this 
quarter. S. H. Keiioae. 


1 Since the above was written, we have received vol. ix. of the Sacred 
Books of the East, containing the Buddhist Suttas, as translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids, in which we find that the learned author expresses himself 
fnlly and decisively against the theory that the New Testament has borrowed 
anything from Buddhist sources. As regards the alleged similarities of the 
two literatures, he says (p. 164), ‘There does not seem to me to be the 
slightest evidence of any historical connection between them.” 
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Art. VII.—Progress in Psychology.’ 


: oe statement is frequently made, that the science of mind 

makes no progress. Psychology, it is often said, is no 
nearer a solution of its problems than it was in Plato’s time ; its 
professors still dispute among themselves, with no approach to 
an agreement, and no hope of any; the progress of physical 
science has left mental science far back in the dark ages, whence 
it will never emerge. 

This opinion is erroneous and superficial. The science of 
mind has made as great progress in modern times, considering 
its peculiar difficulties, as the sciences of matter have done 
Mind cannot be measured, weighed, or analysed, and hence its 
study is more difficult, to most people, than the study of matter. 
Mind is self, and hence its study is more exposed to prejudice 
and mistake than the study of the not-self. To study the laws 
of matter, again, is fashionable. Thousands of able men, 
throughout the civilised world, constantly stimulate one anotherin 
physical research, make known the smallest new results through 
their learned societies, gain fame and sometimes fortune from 
a happy guess. In psychology a few scores or hundreds of 
patient thinkers build with one hand and fight with the other, 
constructing their science and defending its very existence at 
the same time, having little of the enthusiasm which springs 
from combination, and less of the eagerness which is derived 
from profit. Again, these objectors forget that in the sciences 
of matter vast regions are still unexplored, new theories are to 
be tested, and ultimate facts are still matter of speculative 
inference. Mechanical ingenuity is not science, and it is a 
great though common fallacy to cite progress in machinery 
as a proof of the vast progress of the science of matter, no less 
unfair than to charge upon psychology all the absurdities and 
vagaries of abstract thought, all the wild or weak speculations 
concerning the great problems of existence which the ages have 
produced. 

We shall undertake to make it clear that the progress of 
psychology in modern times has been great, and in the following 


1 From the New Englander. 
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particulars, I. In positive additions to our knowledge of the 
operations of the human mind, and this in two ways: (1.) the 
true theory of vision, with its consequences, and (2.) the increased 
knowledge of the brain and nervous system. II. In the re- 
markable approach to one another, whether explicit or implicit, 
conscious or unconscious, of contending parties on some import- 
ant points of psychology. 

I. (1.) The true theory of vision, a doctrine most fruitful of 
consequences in many departments of thought, was first proved 
by Berkeley in 1709, though others had dimly seen or hinted 
at it before. We quote a part of Professor Bowen’s statement of 
the theory: “Berkeley proved that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the visible and the tangible qualities of 
material things ; that colours are the only objects of sight, while 
the distances, figures, and magnitudes of external objects are 
not seen, but only inferred or estimated from qualities which 
are really visible, that is, from variations of colour, and from the 
gradation of tints, and of light and shade.” The sensations of 
sight alone give us, directly, a very limited amount of informa- 
tion, but a vast structure of knowledge is built upon them by 
association, by inference, and by the aid of the other senses. 

No doctrine of science has ever been more revolutionary in 
its effects, nor has any ever compelled more completely the 
reluctant assent of the thinking world. Like the theory of 
gravitation, or the undulatory theory of light, or the theory 
of the exact combinations of atoms, or that of the correlation of 
forces, it is accepted as embodying the most certain truth, even 
though it makes the subject in some respects still more myste- 
rious and difficult than before. 

In the first place, this doctrine establishes beyond dispute the 
truth that the mind is active in perception. It was believed in 
former times that the outer world had a power of its own to 
make itself known to the mind. But in modern times the new 
theory of vision has led to a similar analysis of the operations 
of the other senses, and they have been shown to be, in vary- 
ing degrees, subject to similar laws. It is now generally held 
that the whole mind is active in perception, sensation receiving 
impressions from the outside world, association supplying the 
information which would be afforded by the other senses, 
judgment distinguishing the object or its properties from others, 
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memory giving the aid of former similar perceptions, imagina- 
tion constructing the landscape, the complete object in its rela- 
tions, feeling experiencing pleasure or pain, the will selecting 
one or another part of the object for special attention. 

In the second place, the modern theory of vision has been 
the starting-point of school after school of metaphysics. 
Berkeley was led by it, quite unnecessarily as we believe, to 
deny the existence of the material world, “ idealising matter 
and realising ideas.” Hume pushed this idealism a step 
further, denying the existence both of matter and of mind; 
and from Hume has sprung nearly all modern metaphysics. 
The idealistic pantheism of Germany, with its two-faced subject- 
object, which is both matter and mind at once, is but a hot- 
house growth of the seeds sown by Hume, while opposition to 
him was the spring of all the best, most original, and most 
permanent parts of the philosophy of Kant. And it is a singular 
fact, that the latest materialism, while it denies the existence 
of spirit, and makes that denial one of its postulates, is yet led 
by this stream of tendency which is derived from the theory 
of vision, to deny matter also, although it thus wheels into 
line as one of the systems of idealistic pantheism. Professor 
Huxley, for example, in his life of Hume, follows each of these 
tendencies to its last results. He denies the existence of the 
material world, except as an experience of mind ; but the mind, 
according to him, is only the series of our sensations and feel- 
ings, a mere function of the brain, which is itself matter; and 
thus, if we understand the word matter in its usual sense, it is 
nothing but a product of nothing, which nothing itself begets. 
But it is obvious that Huxley’s idea of matter must be, whether 
he so declares it or not, the pantheist’s idea of Substance, the 
double-faced Being, whose two sets of attributes make up the 
universe. Professor Tyndall, indeed, shows this very clearly in 
his celebrated utterance describing matter as “ containing the 
potency of life,” for mind, with him, is only a function of life. 

(2.) Another modern improvement in psychology is the better 
knowledge of the action of the brain and nervous system in 
thought, feeling, and perception. Not only has a vast mass of 
knowledge been accumulated through anatomy, vivisection, and 
the use of electricity, but the phenomena of somnambulism, 
sleep, nervous disease, idiocy, etc., have been studied with great 
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assiduity and considerable success. And if it should be said 
that all this is not psychology, that we do not know any more 
about the mind because the body has been dissected more care- 
fully, two replies are possible. First, it may be said that 
psychology has for its field the whole apparatus of thought, as 
a unit, and is just as much concerned with the physical as the 
immaterial part of the machinery. Secondly, it may be said 
that from these researches psychology has received its grandest 
justification. For when an impression on the nerves of sensa- 
tion has been traced along its course to the brain, and the 
vibrations of the atoms of the brain have been all traced and 
described, we then stand more than ever face to face with 
mystery ; the chasm in our knowledge is not only as great as 
ever, but is more apparent than ever. And even those who 
assert that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile, 
and that man is only an automaton, even Tyndall and Taine 
themselves admit that if we could explain all the changes in 
the substance of the brain, we should be no nearer to explaining 
how such molecular changes give rise to an image, a conscious- 
ness, a thought. 

We think it is clear, then, that psychology has not been un- 
progressive in the modern era of progress, but has established 
some new theories of great importance and pursued new inves- 
tigations of great interest. It remains to show that there is a 
certain convergence, on some important points, in the teachings 
of the leading thinkers. 

II. The problem of knowledge has always been the battle- 
ground of philosophy. Is the human mind capable of certain 
knowledge ? what are the limitations of its knowing ? how does 
it acquire knowledge? Such are the questions which have 
been disputed by all thinking minds, and which have divided 
the philosophical world into schools and sects. The question 
of the origin of knowledge is the most important and living of 
psychological issues at the present time. Are all the thoughts 
of the human mind derived from experience, or does it have 
other sources of knowledge, innate ideas, a priori concepts ? 
This is the question which makes the deepest line of division 
between opposing parties, and here we believe they have made 
great, if unconscious, concessions to one another, so great as to 
make a genuine step of progress in the science of mind. 
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The greatest argument ever constructed for innate ideas was 
made by Kant. This immortal work, in spite of its abstruse- 
ness and difficulty, and its strange terminology, has had and 
still has an immense influence. Kant did not, like most of his 
predecessors and some writers of the present day, mass together 
a number of incongruous principles, and say that the ideas of 
identity, of space, of time, of cause and effect, of the beautiful, 
of the true, of right, etc., are all innate ideas. Beginning with 
sensations, he shows that the a priori concepts of space and 
time are the necessary forms of all our perceptions. We can- 
not perceive the external world at all except under the condi- 
tions of time and space. We cannot imagine events occurring 
or objects existing out of time, nor can we imagine bodies 
existing out of space. Now it is true that Kant went on to 
make space and time mere forms of thought, and nothing else, 
true empirically, but without objective existence; thus con- 
verting this plain, practical philosophy into the most thorough- 
going system of scepticism. But this does not destroy the 
value and suggestiveness of this treatment of space and time, 
because, in the words of Professor Bowen, “we can admit the 
positive portion of Kant’s theory, without accepting the scep- 
tical doctrine which he has needlessly and unreasonably ap- 
pended to it, the doctrine, that is, that space and time in 
themselves are unreal and illusive.”’ Sir W. Hamilton, for 
example, teaches that space is a form or fundamental law of 
thought, and yet, at the same time, an existing reality of which 
we have knowledge through experience. 

And here, curiously enough, most of the experience-philoso- 
phers fall into the same pit with Kant, though reaching it by 
an opposite road. For they prove, most elaborately, that we 
have-a knowledge of space through experience, and yet teach 
that space is only a relation of our sensations to one another, 
and has no real existence outside of our perceptions. Like 
Kant, they deny in the sequel the validity of the very faculties 
which, at the outset, they declare to be the only source of 
knowledge. 

We are not concerned at present, however, to refute the 
errors of either party, but we believe that we can show that 
the experience-philosophy is not so far from the position of 
Hamilton on this point as it usually declares and supposes 
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itself to be, while the intuition-philosophy has made very 
important concessions in its turn. 

The most elaborately constructed, perhaps the ablest, of all 
systems of experience-philosophy, is that of Professor Bain. 
There are two distinct ways, if we mistake not, in which Pro- 
fessor Bain generates the idea of space, first, the direct feeling 
or perception of distance, and second, the muscular feeling of 
motion. When one places both points of a pair of compasses 
on his hand, not too near together, he has an immediate know- 
ledge that the two sensations are not one and the same sensation, 
but different. Now, in what do they differ? Evidently in 
space, distance, extension. If they were closer together they 
would not be recognised as two, they would unite in one. 
They may be alike in all other respects, different only in place. 
Space is what separates them, space is what we instantly and 
irresistibly recognise as separating them. At this point the 
intuitionist affirms that we could not perceive the two points 
as occupying different parts of space, if we did not know before- 
hand what space is ; that we could not tell that the two sensa- 
tions differed unless we knew that in which they differ ; just as 
we could not tell a tall man from a short one unless we knew 
something about what tallness and shortness are. We are not 
arguing on either side, but we think the intuitionist is entitled 
to say that, even though all our knowledge of space be derived 
from these double sensations, yet space is by this method of 
induction proved to be an actual existence, if anything is 
proved about it at all, and, if it be a real existence, then it must 
be a condition of the being of all material things, and hence a 
law of all thought concerning them. : 

Again, let one place his hands together, and then move 
them apart till separated widely ; the successive muscular sen- 
sations consequent upon the constantly changing position of 
the arm give, says Professor Bain, the idea of distance or 
extension, which is the same as space. Closely allied with 
this experiment is that in which one rubs the hand or finger 
slowly over a rough surface, such as a file. In this case it is 
the succession of tactual sensations which gives occasion to 
the idea of space. Now, the intuitionist will reply that 
successive muscular or tactual sensations can have no ten- 
dency whatever to give rise to the idea of space, unless there 
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be a consciousness of motion between the successive sensations ; 
and he will add that such a consciousness of motion amounts to 
but little if anything less than an a priori concept of space, 
rising into consciousness on the occasion of the movements of 
the body. 

We do not desire, at present, to decide between the two 
views; but we affirm that if the mind has the power of con- 
structing such a concept as that of space, so that this concept 
irresistibly arises, upon such a basis as the perception of two 
points near together, or the almost imperceptible muscular 
sensations which occur in moving the arm, or the quick succes- 
sion of delicate abrasions from a rough surface,—then the 
mind has a power not very distant after all from that which 
the intuitionists claim for it, especially if we bear in mind the 
concessions which have been made by the more recent writers 
of that school. For intuition is no longer considered as a com- 
plete, perfect, philosophical knowledge of a priori concepts ; it 
is admitted that these concepts do not exist in the mind con- 
sciously and completely, without reflection, and that they come 
into operation only on the occasion of sensations, while the 
training and study of a philosopher are necessary to segregate 
them and make them clear and recognisable in consciousness. 
For example, President Porter says, Human Intellect, p. 501 :— 


“In calling them first truths or primitive judgments, it is not intended 
that these truths or judgments are acquired first in the order of time, or 
that the mind’s assent to them is prior to its other acts of knowledge. 
The majority of men never think of them, much less do they accept 
them. . . . To reach them, long courses of training are required, to 
bring the intellect into a capacity for analysis and generalisation, which 
may enable it to understand and assent to them.” 


And again, p. 504 :— 


“We are, in some sense, indebted to experience for their acquisition. It 
is equally clear that experience does not give them authority. Both these 
truths are expressed in the often repeated proposition that our knowledge 
of these truths is occasioned by, but it is not derived from, experience.” 


We may approach this point from another direction. What 
are the smallest component parts, or elements, of our know- 
ledge? Bain’s analysis of the powers of the mind is simple 
and striking. He says: “The primary attributes of Intellect 
are, consciousness of difference, consciousness of agreement, 
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and retentiveness.” The original products of these primary 
powers, would be then, of course, the first elements of know- 
ledge. For our present purpose we need consider only the 
first. It is evident that this feeling of difference is nothing 
but the correlative of the feeling of identity, that either one, 
taken by itself, is only the denial of the other. This is, then, 
only a slightly different expression of the relativity of know- 
ledge, and is so explained by Bain himself. The mind can 
know nothing except as different from something else; black 
is not white, up is not down, long is not short, all knowledge 
is relative. On this point all parties are agreed. But at this 
point the intuitionist asks: “How can the mind know two 
things as different, and not the same, unless it previously 
knows what identity-difference is? Does not Bain, then, 
really reduce knowledge to three intuitive principles or con- 
cepts, identity-difference, agreement, and continuance?” We 
do not stop to answer this question. Be that as it may, we 
affirm that a philosopher who builds up the concept of space, 
for instance, out of the consciousness of identity-difference, 
which he admits to be a part of the original furniture of the 
mind, does not differ by such a world-wide distance, after all, 
from those who hold that the concept of space itself is in it- 
self a priori, but is awakened into action and brought forward 
into consciousness by, in, and through the experience derived 
from the senses. Here, we say, is an important concession on 
the part of the experience-philosophy. We shall come to one 
which seems to us still more fundamental. 

The modern experience-philosophy asserts that there is no 
occasion for assuming an a priori origin for the primary con- 
cepts, such as space, and causation, because they can easily be 
derived from our experience, by induction. The question then 
at once arises, What is the basis of this induction, or can it 
hang in the air, without any basis? Is inductive reasoning a 
kind of reasoning without a major premise? Suppose the 
mind has a feeling of space, or extension, or distance, when 
two points are pressed upon the skin at a moderate distance 
apart; suppose the experience repeated a thousand times. 
How do we know that the same fact will cause the same feel- 
ing the next time? How can we generalise such experiences 
into any universal truths concerning space, distance, extension ? 
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Nearly all reasoners upon these subjects admit the necessity of 
some principle here, upon which to found our reasoning, when 
we generalise from nature or experience. Professor Bain, in 
particular, admits, in his Logic, the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature, the conviction that the future will resemble 
the past, as an irresistible persuasion of the mind, and the 
basis of all inductive reasoning. In his Mental Science, he 
states it in this way: “There is, in the active tendency of the 
mind, a strong disposition to extend to all places and times 
whatever is true in the present. So powerful, indeed, is this 
impulse, that it constantly leads us too far, and needs to be 
checked and reduced within limits.” Again, among the emo- 
tions he classes Belief, and says that the mental foundations of 
belief are in our activity, in association, and in the feelings ; 
but he also says, under this head: “Our belief in the physical 
laws is our primitive spontaneity contracted to the bounds of 
experience.” “We begin with unbounded credulity, and are 
gradually educated into a more limited reliance.” The intui- 
tionist will say that this “strong disposition,” this “ primitive 
spontaneity,” looks immensely like an intuitive idea, And 
surely, even to an impartial observer, the extreme ingenuity 
with which Professor Bain introduces a new principle as a 
basis for induction, serves to prove the deep necessity for such 
a principle, felt by all logical minds, At any rate, it is evi- 
dent that to derive primary truths from induction, and then 
rest induction on spontaneity, or irresistible belief, is to pursue 
a process somewhat more complicated than that of the more 
recent intuition-philosophy, but not otherwise at the opposite 
pole from it. 

The primary notion, or intuition of causation, is one very 
much in dispute at the present day ; it also belongs to a totally 
different order from that of space, to which we have appended 
our previous remarks; we therefore desire to present a few 
further remarks under this head. According to Kant, as we have 
seen, space and time are the forms under which alone we can 
know the material world. But when we begin to reflect upon 
our perceptions—to join them together, our reasoning must be 
under certain categories of the understanding—a priori forms 
of thinking, as necessary and as pure as the forms of sensation. 
Unfortunately, to quote Professor Bowen again, “ Kant with his 
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usual fanaticism for system,” insisted on twelve categories, 
because that number could be derived from the forms of logic. 
Some of them, consequently, are repetitions, and some are 
needless. Among them, however, we find those of reality or 
existence, limitation, substance and attribute, and cause and 
effect, which are accepted by almost all who believe in any 
intuitions at all. When we reflect upon any event, or any 
change, any phenomenon whatever beginning to exist, we are 
compelled, according to Kant, by the very nature of the mind, 
to think of it as caused. It is impossible for the mind to con- 
ceive of any event occurring without a cause. It is obvious 
that this notion of cause implies actual efficiency or power in 
the cause to produce the effect, and it is so understood and 
accepted by intuitional philosophers in general. They say 
that the idea of causation in this sense is native to the mind— 
is called into exercise when we first reflect upon an event, and 
is irresistible in its regulative office over our thoughts. The 
experience-philosophers, on the other hand, affirm that the 
idea of cause is a mere result of experience, an induction from 
the innumerable sequences which we observe occurring in the 
world. But it must be carefully noted that they nearly all, 
from Hume down, deny that causation implies efficiency or 
power to produce an event or effect. When a ball is shot 
from a gun, they say, there is some connection, no doubt, 
between the explosion of the powder and the expulsion of the 
ball, but we are unable to say that it is anything more than 
an invariable sequence; we have no right to infer an efficiency, 
a power on the part of the exploding powder to expel the ball. 
It is obvious that the parties to this controversy do not use the 
word cause in the same sense. The intuitionists charge the 
experience-philosophers with leaving out the essential element 
of causation, because it forms a difficulty insoluble by their 
methods; and admit that a causation which is nothing but 
mere sequence can be easily enough proved by induction from 
experience, and does not need to be a necessary category of 
the understanding. The experience-philosophers, on the other 
hand, accuse the intuitionists of assuming an entirely unneces- 
sary and irrational principle, and then assuming a special 
faculty to account for it. On this last point the experience- 
philosophers have undoubtedly the general opinion and con- 
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sciousness of mankind against them. That the explosion of 
powder has not actual efficiency to drive out a ball will always 
appear a philosophical subtlety, repugnant to practical common 
sense. It may be replied that it is no more contrary to com- 
mon sense than the theory of vision, which is now universally 
accepted. Still we think it must be regarded as a very 
important unconscious concession on the part of most of the 
experience-philosophers, that they discharge the idea of causa- 
tion of all its original meaning before they proceed to construct 
it out of the gatherings of experience. To win the day and 
expel causation from the list of a priori principles, they must 
show either that the idea of cause, in the full sense of efficiency, 
can be generalised from experience, or else that cause is not, 
in either sense, a category of the understanding, a regulative 
form of our thought concerning the phenomena of the material 
world. And this concession, unlike those previously men- 
tioned, proceeds from the extreme wing of the modern expe- 
rience-philosophy ; those who erect a building in the air, with 
no foundation, denying the validity of consciousness or any of 
the powers of the mind, denying that induction needs any 
basis, denying that knowledge corresponds to reality—those 
who, like M. Taine, find in the mind nothing but a series of 
hallucinations, with no check and no test but their mutual 
interferences and rectifications ; those who, like John Stuart 
Mill, are compelled to admit that, on their principles, two and 
two may possibly, in some circumstances, be five. It lies at 
the very basis of their system to deny the reality of causation. 
This is felt to be a test-case between the two parties, one which 
the new philosophy must win at any cost. 

The old philosophy has made no corresponding concessions 
with regard to this point. Sir W. Hamilton, it is curious to 
notice here, attempted such a concession, and made the attempt 
to explain the idea of causation by analysing it, according to 
his favourite method of the antinomies of human reason, into 
nescience, or imbecility—the imbecility of the mind to con- 
ceive an absolute beginning. But we are not aware that he 
has been followed in this by any subsequent thinkers. 

We think we have succeeded in showing that the most 
recent parties in psychology are approaching each other on 
some points more nearly than they are altogether willing to 
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admit ; that mutual concessions have removed a part of the 
casus belli ; that even the party of philosophical scepticism or 
nihilism is no longer content simply to “deny everything and 
call for proof,” but takes pains to undermine the citadel before 
attacking it, to prove that cause is only sequence, before 
attempting to prove that it is not a category of the under- 
standing. These things, we believe, constitute a genuine step 
of progress in psychology. 

There are many in these days of materialism who deride all 
philosophy and ask, with a sneer, of what use any of these 
inquiries or controversies can be. Various replies may be 
made. We may say, in the words of Sir W. Hamilton, “ It is 
as the best gymnastic of the mind that I would vindicate to 
these speculations the necessity which has too frequently been 
denied them. By no other intellectual application is the mind 
thus reflected on itself, and its faculties aroused to such inde- 
pendent, vigorous, unwonted, and continued energy ; by none, 
therefore, are its best capacities so variously and intensely 
evolved.” We may say, in the words of Professor Bowen, 
“ Why seek to estimate the loss or gain from an undertaking 
which at any rate is inevitable? Men have been engaged in 
the pursuit of speculative truth ever since they began to think, 
though voices have never been wanting to admonish them that 
the end was unattainable. But the warning was unheeded, for 
it is self-contradictory. Aristotle long ago remarked that we 
are compelled to philosophise in order to prove that philosophy 
itself is illusory and vain.” Every thinking man has some 
system of philosophy ; it is a duty then for any honest thinker 
to seek the best attainable philosophy, to have a system well 
founded and well reasoned—not caught up at haphazard, nor 
heaped together incongruously. 

Or, finally, we may reply that error of every kind is usually 
entrenched in metaphysics, and we must conquer it there if at 
all. In theology, and in every science, all speculative ques- 
tions have their origin or end in philosophy. “Even our phy- 
sicists,” says Professor Bowen, “ find themselves studying and 
teaching metaphysics unawares.” So far as the views of our 
modern speculative scientific men are false and dangerous, 
they can only be exposed and refuted by men well trained in 
philosophy, accustomed to detect and handle philosophical error. 
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When we become convinced, after careful study, that the 
extreme form of modern Evolutionism is only Pantheism “ writ 
large,” we have gone far toward freeing ourselves from its 
fascination. And when we have satisfied ourselves that the 
empirical philosophy as taught by its ablest advocates, is 
equally with the other founded on metaphysical assumptions ; 
and that, to say the least, it finds certain problems as insoluble 
as does the intuitional philosophy,—we have certainly reached 
a result of vast practical importance for our moral and intel- 
lectual life. E. JANES. 





Art. VIII.—Man’s Sympathy with Man, and the Means 
of Grace. 


A the ordinances of God referred to by the general expres- 

sion, “the means of grace,” are as well suited to the end 
of winning men to embrace heavenly wisdom as if they were 
designed to be the efficient causes in the great work of gospel 
persuasion. Suppose an educated gentleman, say twenty-one 
years old, has never before seen a Bible, and that the sacred 
volume is now before his eyes, and he is perusing its divine 
pages for the first time. He knows that the Church receives 
the book as the very Word of God, and he cannot help forming 
some general idea of its style and structure and contents. 
How signally must most of such a reader’s expectations be 
disappointed! The historical form, the progressive, time-con- 
suming development, the minute, human, often revolting 
details of the inspired production ; the local, definite, narrow 
direction of many of its composing units ; the Jewishness of 
its psalms and prophecies, and of much of its narratives and 
laws, would broadly contradict his pre-formed impressions, 
Not only so; he would find the whole mode of the Bible to be 
the opposite of what he has looked for in a Divine revelation. 
He would wonder to find it a book of principles rather than of 
statutes ; a book which relies on reason more than on authority; 
a book not addressed to church officers, with the exception of 
one or two small parts, but to individuals in their private 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
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capacity ; a book constantly requiring the exercise of judg- 
ment and discrimination on our part, in order to be useful to 
us ; a book not only encouraging but demanding investigation, 
and the full and free exercise of all the powers of the soul in 
reference to its claims, its doctrines, its duties, and its applica- 
tion ; a book which on the side of its authorship is thoroughly 
human, while it claims to be absolutely divine. Yet however 
perplexed our supposed student may at first be by these 
strange discoveries, he may soon come to see in them all only 
a most beautiful, humbling, and worship-inspiring display of 
divine prudence and wisdom. 

Among all the contradictions of an a priori judgment in 
reference to the character of a revelation from God, not the 
least striking is the prominence of the human element on the 
side of its authorship: The Psalms of David are far more 
truly the utterances of the sweet singer of Israel than are 
Moore’s melodies the utterances of Erin’s most musical bard. 
The songs of the poet may or may not vent his own convic- 
tions and sentiments. Not so the hyinns of the prophet. He 
really saw the visions he records ; he had the convictions and 
the feelings he inculcates; he experienced the sorrows he 
recounts, and basked in the hopes he communicates. In David's 
Psalms we have David’s unique personality brought to bear 
_upon our spirits as truly as we have the word of God. So, 
too, the Epistles of Paul have more of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in them than the Letters to His Son of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope have of their titled author. In them Paul 
himself, in his own marked individuality, lives, and breathes, 
and thinks, and feels, and worships, and persuades. They are 
Paul’s spirit, and temper, and faith, and hope, and love, and 
zeal, placed before us alive and palpitating and mightily 
working. In nearly all the sacred books their human writers 
appear not merely as the accredited penmen of the Spirit, but 
as veritable authors, With perfect freedom and boldness they 
come before us in their own personality, and reason and reprove 
and exhort with all freedom of mind and emotion. And what 
is further very remarkable is, that the most pious student of 
the Holy Scriptures is, other things being equal, the most 
likely to excel in his admiration of the lofty, poetic genius, 
the fervid overpowering energy, intellectual and logical, the 
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deep and mighty pathos of the men chosen by God, not only 
to write, but also to be, his revelation ; and who, because thus 
chosen, give, so far as they give any, a true indication of 
their experience and characters. How different, for instance, 
the relation of the Night Thoughts, and the scorn of worldly 
ambition they profess, to the real life of the servile courtier who 
penned them, predominated as it was by an appetite for earthly 
preferment too greedy to be nice in reference to the way of 
its gratification! How different this relation from that of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes to the life and biography of its royal 
scribe! How little does the one let us into the experience of 
its author; how greatly the other! How different the relation 
of the writings of Lord Bacon to Macaulay’s view of this philo- 
sopher’s real character, from that of the writings of Paul to 
Luke’s presentation of the apostle’s experience and real pre- 
dominating aspiration! Indeed, it is not too much to say, if 
only it be said reverently, that so far as the infinite disparity 
between the two personalities, that of Jesus Christ and that of 
Paul, will allow, the latter is as largely revealed in the Scrip- 
tures as the former. But let us imagine that our supposed 
novice reads the first verse of the twelfth chapter of Romans, 
“I beseech you therefore, brethren,” etc. Would he not be apt 
to say, Why, this is the word of Paul himself! The amanu- 
ensis has the audacity to obtrude himself, and to use his own 
influence. Not content to be the mere instrument by which 
the Holy Ghost reveals the bearing of the mercies of God on 
human duty, this apostle in his own person beseeches me. Is 
this a manner befitting even the private secretary of a human 
monarch, and how much less one expected to write under the 
dictation of Almighty God, and who is the instrument of re- 
vealing the will of the King of kings, the Sovereign of the 
universe ? 

The explanation of this wonderful paradox is the law under- 
lying all saving ordinances, that God uses the sinner’s sympathy 
with the human as a means of lifting the sinner up into sym- 
pathy with the divine. By the fall the life of holiness was 
expelled from man’s heart, and enmity to God introduced into 
its place. But man was not by the fall thus alienated from his 
fellow-man. Social morality, and what we distinctively call the 
natural affections, survived the dire catastrophe of Eden. The 
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fallen man is not dead to the convictions of a soul formed 
like his own, considered merely as the convictions of his fellow- 
mortal, or dead to the sufferings or pathos of a being having a 
body and soul like his. He still believes in humanity and 
friendship and patriotism and philanthropy. The parental, the 
filial, the social, the humane elements of his life remain, and 
retain great liveliness and susceptibility. Hence, in God’s first 
approach to the sinner, he uses as his agent, not simply a man, 
but humanity—the mind and heart of a man in full exercise 
and demonstration and display. By this agency he appeals to 
the sinner’s sympathy with the human, and thus moves him 
towards sympathy with the divine. “Ye became,” says Paul, 
“followers of us and of the Lord.” First of us, and then, by 
means of us, of the Lord. First sympathy with us, your 
fellow-creatures, in our intellectual and emotional experience, 
and in our painful desire for your welfare, and then from this 
you moved onward under the gentle, unfelt, and, save by after 
reflection, unnoticed impulse of the Spirit, to full, direct sym- 
pathy with God. This is an explanation of the human element 
in the Scriptures on the side of their authorship, so far as the 
work of conversion is concerned. As to the regenerate, it may 
be remarked that they, alas! often become torpid on the divine 
side, practically dead to the direct appeals of God, and even 
worse, under the power of an evil conscience, averse to hearing 
the divine voice ; and that when they are in such a condition 
they need the love and zeal and painful pleadings of humanity, 
as what they can best be aroused and attracted by, to the exer- 
cise of holy consideration and faith. Hence the Lord sent 
Nathan unto David, instead of arresting the prayerless, guilty, 
torpid-souled king by a direct voice from the throne of heaven. 
But the progress, and even the perfection, of Christian character 
do not annul the law which regulates the influence of spirit 
upon spirit. On the contrary, in what the Scriptures reveal 
to us of the worship of heaven, we have reason to believe that 
the law of sympathy has in the world of perfect holiness its 
largest influence. One who has taste to appreciate external 
beauty standing alone gazing upon a lovely landscape, and 
drinking in its loveliness, is delighted. But let him go again 
to admire some equally lovely scene, but not alone; let him 
have with him one whose taste he knows to be of the most 
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refined, cultivated, and poetic order ; let both look and admire 
and exchange feelings and thoughts by eyes and lips. Does 
he not see and feel now what he never could have perceived 
and felt were he alone? So it is that “the things which 
are above” are better appreciated when contemplated in fel- 
lowship with those who are most exquisitely affected by them, 
and who are objects of our reverence, confidence, and love. 
We better comply with the exhortation, “ Be followers of God, 
as dear children,” for having been imitators of or sympathisers 
with his holy apostles and prophets. And thus it is that the 
Epistles of Paul, for instance, are much more valuable to the 
most advanced Christian for having Paul himself living in 
them. 

But not alone in the structure of revelation do we find a 
provision made for engaging the sinner’s sympathy with the 
human to aid in the great work of converting and sanctifying 
the sinner. The manifestation of our Saviour’s humanity, as 
made in Palestine, and as recorded by the Evangelists, is evi- 
dently designed to appeal to man’s sympathy with humanity, 
and is so applied in apostolic sermons and epistles. The 
humanity of our Lord was indeed necessary to a far higher 
end; but much in the history of its manifestation was not 
necessary to the atonement, so far as we can see, but was 
written, doubtless, for the purpose of touching and awakening 
man’s sympathy with the human, and of thus leading the 
sinner on to sympathy with the divine. Here, too, we first 
become followers of the man, and then are, in an inscrutable 
way, enabled to perceive the infinite preciousness of the divine 
Saviour. The practice of praying to the departed saints is 
unnecessary, unwarranted, and dangerous. Yet it obtains ; 
and its existence proves, that such are the inferences which 
the sinful heart is apt to draw from the purity of Jesus and 
his separation from sinners, and such in man, the sinner, the 
antipathy to perfect holiness, and such the fear inspired by 
one so evidently and fully in communion with the Supreme 
Lawgiver as Jesus appears to be, that it is manifestly wise in 
God, as well as a merciful condescension to our weakness, to 
make his first approach to the sinner through one who has been 
involved in a common ruin with himself, and who is as really 
a sinner as himself. The human writers of the Scriptures are 
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indeed no longer sinful, but it is as sinners, as men not per- 
fectly sanctified, that they address us in the Sacred Scriptures. 
Moreover, whatever in the way of a powerful appeal to man’s 
sympathy with the human in behalf of religion the world has 
been deprived of by the death of inspired men, is fully made 
up to us by the organisation, and ordinances, and officers, and 
endowments, and prescribed life of the Church, and very 
especially, by her living ministry. The saying of Christ, “I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil,” is as applicable to the great 
law of social influence as it is to the moral and positive laws 
of revelation. It has been said that “the flutterings of an 
insect’s wing send its vibrations to the remotest orb in the 
great field of space.” Be this as it may, that man influences 
man is a law whose operation is co-extensive with our race. 
No one is either above or beneath the modifying touch of this 
subtle, all-penetrating, and ever-flowing element of power. 
By it man multiplies his moral self—gives immortality and 
universality to the ideas that spring from his intellect and the 
principles that shape his life. The words that drop from his 
lips fall as pebbles into the centre of a placid lake, creating a 
series of undulating and ever-widening circles over the whole 
expanse. Thus the spirit of past generations throbs in us, and 
down through posterity it shall flow and be the moral life- 
blood of the men that are to be. Whether conscious or un- 
conscious, designed or unintended, man’s influence on man is 
constantly operating. Through the channels of physical rela- 
tionship and of universal interdependence ; through the love 
and authority of the parent and the affection and duty of the 
child; through the diversity of intellectual powers, mental 
attainments, secular positions, and of the ages and general 
capabilities of men; by the voluntary language of the tongue 
and the pen, and the involuntary expression of the lip, the brow, 
the eye, the tone of voice ; by all that is contradistinguished 
as the natural language of the sentiments, does the character 
of the individual pour itself out upon the world, and through 
the ear, the eye, the understanding, the sensibilities, the instinct 
of imitation, the desire of approbation, and through all that in 
one man corresponds to the feelings and impulses of another, 
and makes them contagious, does the world receive from its 
intelligent constituents, according to the measure of each, that 
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powerful, assimilating, though intangible fluid, of sympathetic 
influence, to send it forth again in constant circulation. This 
great law of sympathy Christ came not to destroy, but to fulfil 
—that is, to make its operation a blessing instead of a curse to 
the race of man. Accordingly, the end for which he established 
his Church almost wholly resolves itself into the utilisation and 
direction, unto the promotion of God’s glory through the gospel, 
of man’s sympathy with the human, or man’s influence upon 
man. Who can fail to see that a recognition of this great law 
underlies the statement and command of the Redeemer when he 
says to his disciples, the representatives of his Church, “ Ye are 
the salt of the earth; ye are the light of the world. A city 
that is set on a hill cannot be hid. Let your light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” The Saviour assumes that men 
have a tendency to notice and feel all striking manifestations of 
human thought and emotion ; and from this premise he infers 
that when the members of the visible Church zealously reveal 
and illustrate the character of their Father in heaven, their 
works can no more escape the notice and attention of men before 
whom they are done than could a city set on a hill remain un- 
seen; and that there is a powerful tendency in such an earnest 
Christian life to bring men to glorify the God of the Church, 
and hence that it is such a means of saving sinners as the 
Spirit of wisdom and grace will accept and bless. 

What has now been said must suffice to direct attention to 
the human element in all the means of grace, as beautifully 
manifesting Divine condescension and prudence, and as being 
of very great importance in God’s method of converting and 
sanctifying sinners. But while this has been the immediate, 
it has not been the principal end aimed at in our discussion. 
The result we have reached has all the time been pursued as 
containing an answer to the most important practical questions 
that can be asked relative to the work of the Church as a 
propagandist of truth and a co-labourer with the Holy Ghost 
in seeking the salvation of men. 

It is from the value attached by God himself to man’s sym- 
pathy with the human as a means of begetting in him sympathy 
with the divine, of bringing him to the knowledge of the truth, 
that architecture and music and posture in prayer and elo- 
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quence, derive their importance in relation to the mission of 
Christians ; and their adaptation to this end is the standard of 
their perfection. Our doctrine tells us that art has a place, and 
defines the place it has in the operations of Christianity. When 
either by excess or imperfection, it fails to prepare for the recep- 
tion of the truth, it fails of its legitimate end; and when it 
hinders the perception of truth, it is a positive evil. It should, 
on the one hand, be suited to awaken man’s sympathy with man, 
and, on the other, to awaken it so that it shall be a preparation 
for and an advance towards sympathy with the divine. The 
Church’s appeals to sinners should have in them art enough to 
gain their natural emotions; but it should be such art as will 
gain these emotions, not as an end, but as a means—as the means 
best adapted to lead souls to the perception of the truth and the 
experience of spiritual emotions. The Church should use art 
as a means of saying to men, “I beseech you, be reconciled to 
God ; and, moved by the mercies of God through Jesus Christ, 
present your bodies living sacrifices, holy and acceptable to God, 
a reasonable service.” 

The great means of saving sinners is the preaching of the 
gospel. There are in preaching, as in all the means of grace, 
two elements—the divine and the human. If you take either 
away, what you have left is not the divine ordinance of 
preaching at all. But granting that the truth of the gospel is 
essential to preaching as a means of salvation, the inquiry is 
very important, What must the preacher himself supply in 
order that his deliverances may be what God demands? To 
this inquiry attention to the human element of the Bible and 
on the side of its authorship gives answer that the preacher 
should contribute to the sermonic deliverance not only the 
results of a mind skilful in inward composition and the display 
of a refined and nice invention, and the product of a rhetorical 
pen and well-adapted action; that not all the elements of 
the dramatic grace of authors and actors combined, which 
constitute the perfection of theatrical mimicry of the real, 
would suffice to make one true sermon, even although 
they may produce a discourse full of God’s truth, and 
containing no error; our doctrine teaches that the preacher 
must, in a proper way, put into his sermon his whole humanity 
—all in him that is suited to awaken the affections of his 
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auditors ; that the direct, immediate end of preaching is to 
bring men to feel with the preacher in reference to his intel- 
lectual and spiritual experience of divine things. It is for the 
sake of the sinner’s sympathy with the human that God calls 
and ordains men to preach. Were that sympathy of little 
importance in the sight of God, we can see no reason why 
instead of preachers he should not have given us a great com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, to be read for themselves by all 
who can read, and to be read to all others by persons ap- 
pointed to that comparatively very simple and easy duty. 
Besides, it is only when we regard the ministry as a provision 
immediately directed to the enlisting of the sinner’s sympathy 
with the human in behalf of religion that we see any compen- 
sation for the evils necessarily proceeding from the appoint- 
ment of sinful men to preach the gospel. How many grievous 
scandals, how many cruel persecutions, how much bitter con- 
troversy, would have been kept out of the history of the 
Church, had God sent the inhabitants of the other world, who 
are free from infirmity and sin, to be our instructors in the 
knowledge of salvation! If, then, it is to man’s sympathy 
with man that preaching is to be immediately addressed, it is 
easy to see that perfection in the art of preaching requires that 
the preacher bring his whole humanity to bear on his hearers 
in favour of divine truth. It is plain from this that in order 
to be a preacher at all, the man’s humanity must be engrossed, 
occupied, pervaded, dominated by gospel realities, personages, 
and glories. This leads us to submit that, so far as the human 
element in preaching is concerned, its perfection lies in its 
thorough, sanctified individuality. The preacher himself must 
operate on his audience—himself, not as wrought by the force 
of mere fancy into a sentimental frame of pulpit fervour and 
piety, but himself as actually confronting eternal realities, and 
moved by a perception of their nature and grandeur, as dif- 
ferent from any exercise of the fancy as seeing with our bodily 
eyes and hearing with our bodily ears are different from the 
illusions of a dream. “Eloquence is the emission through 
speech of all the soul’s virtues, energies, of thought, of sensi- 
bility, and especially of will.” Can a human soul be thus 
active, moved upon, engrossed in one pursuit, tax its every 
nerve to the uttermost, and not display marked individual 
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traits? Not if it is true that diversity in unity is a law of 
creation, and that God has never made two souls any more 
than he has made two faces that are not distinguishable. 

Let the next question be, What is the Christian’s best pre- 
paration for winning souls to Christ, whether he be a preacher 
or a private member of the Church? Our doctrine of sym- 
pathy plainly answers : a desire for the glory of God and the 
good of our fellow-men, so strong that it must express itself— 
yea, compel its subject to oppose his whole weight against the 
downward movements of the sinner, and apply his whole force 
to move him heavenwards. When men see that you are your- 
self deeply impressed by the claims of God and the precious- 
ness of Jesus Christ, and that you sincerely long that others 
should be thus impressed also, the principle of sympathy will 
mightily tend to incline them, and under the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, will actually incline them, to take your views of 
religion, and to feel and obey as you do. Men will judge by 
our lives whether our words are sincere, and truly express our 
feelings. Paul’s entreaty was sustained by his constant conduct. 
Men knew that his words unveiled his heart ; hence their power. 
Ah, it is a sad thing when a Christian’s life is such that he 
dare not say to his brother, “ I beseech thee, serve God.” If 
the earnest desire of a Christian heart may be the effectual 
means of another’s salvation, how important is it that we 
should keep our religious emotions and interest always in a 
lively condition ! 


“T’ve known the pregnant thinkers of this time, 
And stood by, breathless, hanging on their lips, 
When some chromatic sequence of fine thought, 

In learned modulation, framed itself 

To an unconjectured harmony of truth ; 

And yet I’ve been more moved, more raised, I say, 
By a simple word—a broken, easy thing 

A three-years’ infant might say after you— 

A look, a sigh, a touch upon the palm, 

Which means less than I love you . . . than by all 
The full-voiced rhetoric of those master mouths.” 


But, finally, our doctrine contains the answer to the tremen- 
dous question, What is the most pressing need of the perishing 
world in which we live? We see, in the light of Paul’s en- 
treaty, and of the human element in the Scriptures, and in all 
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the means of grace, that what is most needed by perishing men 
is to have the most powerful appeal to their sympathy with 
the human made to them in favour of Christianity. How 
then is this appeal to be made? The structure of the Bible, 
the records of God manifested in the flesh, and the very design 
of the Church as taught in the Scriptures, in answer point to 
an embodiment, an incarnation, a living manifestation of the 
truth by the Church of Jesus Christ. Suppose the Church 
and the truth to be one, somewhat as the humanity of Jesus 
and the Divine Logos were one; that she manifested the 
truth as Jesus did the divine nature; or, if this too far tran- 
scends the power of our poor aspirations, suppose the Church to 
be under the influence of divine truth as Paul the apostle was, 
to realise her mission as he did his ; suppose Zion to travail 
with an agony proportioned to her profession, her promises 
and work, what results might we not expect to behold! See 
what happens in a particular congregation when the members 
of the church feel and manifest a deep and operative interest 
in the salvation of souls. Every revival of religion proves 
the inestimable value of hearty, earnest, and vigorous appeals 
made by the church to the sinner’s sympathy with the human 
in favour of religion. The sinner’s sense of the reality and 
importance of religion is very apt to be graded according to 
the church’s earnestness in promoting the divine glory. That 
old, hoary, oft-quoted aphorism, “Great is the truth, and it 
will prevail,” should find some iconoclastic Carlyle to test its 
merits and show how far it should be permitted to shape our 
hopes. Moral truth can prevail over moral error only by 
meeting it in its own form. When error clothes itself only in 
abstract theories and fine speeches, then truth may put it down 
by abstract arguments and eloquent harangues. But when 
error concretes not alone with the brain, the tongue, and the 
folio, but with the very life of men, is ensouled and embodied 
in them, then, if truth is ever to prevail, it, too, must become 
flesh, and dwell amongst men; it must dominate all the 
capacities and powers of the Church. To overcome paganism, 
irreligion, and wrong religion and sin, truth must operate in 
and through the Church, as these operate in and through the 
world. Letthe Church’s mind move in charity, rest in Provi- 
dence, and turn upon the poles of truth, and then its light will 
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so shine before men that they will see her good works, and 
glorify our Father in heaven. 
But, even as things are, how tremendous is the human 
appeal made to each one of us, urging us to receive and enjoy 
the mercies of God! There is the appeal of prophets, and 
apostles, and evangelists, addressing us under the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost; there is the appeal of the man, Christ 
Jesus, speaking on earth, and from heaven—an appeal of blood 
and agony, and of victory and glory; there is the appeal of 
many martyrs of the Primitive Church and the Reformed 
Church ; there is the appeal of what the Bible has wrought in 
reference to man’s temporal interests; there is the appeal of 
home, of Sabbath-school, and Church ; there is the appeal from 
the glorious Humanity, which is this day enthroned above 
angels and archangels, and vested with unbounded dominion. 
Can we remain unmoved, while thus entreated to be reconciled 
to God, and to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God, a reasonable service ! 
FRANCIS P. MULLALY. 





ArT. 1X.—Current Literature. 


VEN the most casual observer must have noticed that, so 
far as science and literature are concerned, the demand 

of the present day is not in favour of the bulky volumes of the 
past. The only large volumes which have a chance of sale 
to-day are those which are encyclopedic. The contem- 
poraneous existence of these with the small thin volumes is 
no exception to the rule, but an additional proof of it. When we 
remember the ponderous volumes of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, and compare them with the produc- 
tions of this century, in its first half even, we at once see the 
increasing tendency to diminution in size. But when we take 
up one of the shilling manuals of the last year or two, and go 
with it to the shelves, on which, alas! repose the huge giants 
of our forefathers’ libraries, covered with dust far too often, 
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through our want of loving remembrance and veneration for 
the mighty dead, we find ourselves under the influence of 
strangely mingled feelings and thoughts. We can hardly at 
first say whether we should yield to tears or laughter, and 
perhaps we turn away, and, having seated ourselves in the old 
study chair, are ready to fall into a reverie from which we 
may rouse ourselves by many thoughts of this busy, hurried, 
and utilitarian age. Thus catching up the spirit of the time, 
or rather being caught up by that prevailing Zezt-Geist, we 
feel proudly vain and generous—generous in our estimate 
alike of their learning and perseverance, and vain of our own 
advantages derived from their indefatigable toils, and from the 
noble and strong impulse which they gave to learning—an im- 
pulse whose force is not yet spent, but which, the further it 
advances, gathers in power in proportion to its loss in bulk— 
and at last, as now, survives in the pithy, stimulating essences 
and delightful elixirs with which the youth of the present day 
are, shall we say pampered, favoured, or satiated—which ? 
Theologians and exegetes have not been behind their literary 
and scientific fellows in manifesting the spirit, and following 
the book-making fashion of the day. Handbooks for Bible 
classes have appeared with marvellous rapidity both in Scot- 
land and in England. Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh have 
already been recognised as the Scotch publishers who have 
kept pace with the Zeit-Geist above referred to. Through 
their enterprising energy we have been favoured with trans- 
lations, as all the world knows, of many of the best German 
and French theological, exegetical, and philosophical works. 
They are now publishing a series of Handbooks—the work for 
the most part of ministers of the Free Church of Scotland— 
under the general editorship of Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., and 
Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D. Already eleven of the series are 
published, and no less than twenty-one are announced as in pre- 
paration. These valuable manuals give evidence of varied and 
substantial scholarship, and we question whether, taking them 
all in all, any Church in the kingdom can produce better work, 
or give a better account of its high talent and freshness of 
spirit and vigour. We need only refer to such books of this 
series as The Sacraments, by Professor Candlish; A Life of 
Christ, by Rev. James Stalker, M.A.; The Confession of Faith, 
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by Rev. John Macpherson, M.A.; and now to The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, by Professor Davidson (1). 

It would not be easy anywhere to find a more competent 
author to deal with this Epistle. As a scholar, teacher, and 
exegete, Dr. Davidson stands in the first rank,—a worthy 
successor to Rabbi Duncan, who taught with such genius and 
spiritual and truly philosophical insight. In the volume be- 
fore us, the present occupant of the Hebrew Chair in the New 
College seems to have done his best to carry out the intention 
and desire of the editors, and the result is a very fresh, read- 
able, rich, and business-like work. In an introduction of 
twenty-six pages, Dr. Davidson elucidates such questions as 
respect the readers of the Epistle,—their circumstances—their 
locality: the Epistle ‘itself, its occasion, its substance, and, 
lastly, the Author. These several questions are examined with 
both minuteness and brevity—a pleasing combination, which 
delights the student. In his answers we have abundant evi- 
dence of our author’s recognised caution while, in a truly 
philosophic and religious spirit, handling freely, but ever 
reverently, questions which have not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. For instance, as to the locality of the Hebrews to 
whom the Epistle is addressed, after having examined the 
arguments in favour of (1) Jerusalem, (2) Rome, (3) Alexandria, 
he sums up thus: “ Upon the whole, while nothing approach- 
ing to certainty can be reached, some community of the Dis- 
persion in the East,—not, however, Jerusalem, nor any church 
in its immediate neighbourhood,—with a Hellenistic type of 
Judaism, best suits the circumstances of the.case.” Again, 
giving a rapid glance at the history of opinion and conjecture 
with regard to the author of the Epistle, Dr. Davidson sets 
forth the prevailing modern view with his wonted and 
characteristic caution. He will not commit himself, in the 
absence of decisive evidence, to any of the parties who positively 
affirm that Barnabas or Apollos wrote the Epistle, though 
from his use of the expressions “ felicitous conjecture ” (p. 26), 
and “happy suggestion” (p. 34), of Luther, that Apollos of 
Alexandria might be the author, we might fancy that he in- 


(1) The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Introduction and Notes by A. B. 
Davidson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the New College, 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1882. 
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clined to this opinion. But however strong the inclination 
may be, he suspends his judgment upon the words, “It is 
strange, however, if Apollos be the author, that it never 
occurred to antiquity to connect his name with the 
Epistle.” And, once more, in regard to the great mass of 
literature that has concerned itself with this question in recent 
times, he says, “The exhaustive investigations of modern 
times have set the question in all possible lights, and though 
they are far from having resulted in unanimity of sentiment, 
they may fairly be described as on the whole converging to- 
wards the negative conclusion that the writer of the Epistle 
was not the apostle Paul.” Besides the exegetical and ex- 
pository remarks on each verse, as occasion demands, this little 
handbook has extended notes on “the Son,” “the Rest of 
God,” “the Word of God,” “the Priesthood of Christ,” “the 
Two Covenants,” “ Purge, sanctify, make perfect.” The method 
of the book is excellently adapted to give an eager student an 
intelligent interest in the Epistle, and to facilitate his mastery 
of its argument as well as contents. Such a serviceable manual 
it will not be easy to match. 


To his paper read at the Pan-Presbyterian Council held at 
Philadelphia in 1880, Mr. Bannerman of Perth has added a 
chapter on “ Methods of Admission to the Lord’s Table for the 
first time,” thus making a neat volume (2). Besides the 
chapter just referred to, there are two, dealing with the ques- 
tions, Who should be received to the Lord’s Table? and, Whose 
children should be baptized? This little work deserves to be 
well and widely known. It gives evidence on every page of 
much research and very full knowledge of the history of 
opinion with reference to the questions raised. Indeed we may 
say that one of the main features of the work is its historical 
character, and notwithstanding the author’s apology for its 
“academic and ecclesiastical cast,” we believe that this very 
form adds much value to the treatise. One other remark of 
a general nature we wish to make with regard to the state- 
ments of the various prevailing opinions in this and in other 


(2) Grounds and Methods of Admission to Sealing Ordinances. By Rev. 
D. D. Bannerman, M.A., Free St. Leonard’s Church, Perth. Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot. 1882. 
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countries at different times. Whether these are favourable or 
unfavourable, they are here set forth with fairness, and in no 
respect have we found reason to dissent from the conclusions 
arrived at and the opinions held by Mr. Bannerman, In care- 
fully reading the book it always seemed as if the judgments 
formed, while not always the traditional, were in accord alike 
with Scripture and common sense. We may give a single 
illustration. After an excellent piece of reasoning against the 
doctrine of “pure communion,” in which our author has 
tenderly yet firmly dealt with the Plymouthistic theory, he 
proceeds to answer the questions, What, according to Scrip- 
ture, will fully justify the church or its office-bearers in admit- 
ing a man? and, What, according to Scripture, will justify the 
man himself in the sight of God in asking admission? His 
answers are admirable— 


“ As to the first, I believe that what Scripture requires is a serious and 
intelligent profession of faith in Christ, and obedience to Him, with a cor- 
responding conduct ; as to the second, the real existence in the man of what 
he professes—a true faith and sincere obedience. The church is responsible 
only for what concerns the first-named qualification ; the man himself, and 
he only, for what concerns the second. That is to say, the gates of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth should be open to every one coming with a 
credible profession of what is needful for entrance into the kingdom of 
Christ in heaven.” 


The third chapter contains a most interesting and elaborate 
review of the—so-called hy Rome and misnamed—sacrament of 
Confirmation. Mr. Bannerman shows conclusively that, as Dr. 
Hodge puts it, those things, “ which in other churches constitute 
confirmation, in ours constitute what we are accustomed to call 
admission to sealing ordinances. . . It is a great mistake, 
therefore, to represent confirmation as a prelatical service.” 
We value this little and inexpensive work so highly that we 
could wish it were placed in the hands of every office-bearer 
of the Presbyterian Churches. From its clear and sound exposi- 
tion of the scriptural passages bearing on the subject, not only 
is wise direction afforded, but many tender consciences would 
find relief in the discovery that their duty is not to judge as to 
conversion, but as to facts which support the profession by the 
applicant for admission to the Lord’s Table. We hope to hear 
of the extensive circulation of this helpful book. 
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Ever since the days of the esthetic and persistent Dr. 
Robert Lee, of Greyfriars, who is looked upon by some as the 
pioneer and martyr of reform in the worship of the Presby- 
terian Church, and by others as the advocate and introducer 
of a revival of prelatical forms, the Scottish religious world has 
been more or less agitated by movements and discussions hav- 
ing for their object a change—for the better some say—for the 
worse say others—in the methods, forms, and postures of wor- 
ship. The greatest anxiety has been manifested in the Church 
Established in Scotland; but neither the Free Church of 
Scotland nor the United Presbyterian—nor, we may add, the 
sister Church—the Presbyterian Church of England, has been 
free from care and perplexity in this matter. It is certainly 
well that we should worship God with the best materials and 
in the best manner. No one will dispute this; but danger 
lies in the tendency of the mind to judge for itself as to what 
is best alike in substance, quality, and mode,—thus overlook- 
ing the scriptural principles which ought ever to guide those 
whose religion is founded upon the sacred writings; and 
placing the refinements of a mere human culture, or the delights 
of a sentimental nature, above and before the actual expres- 
sions of a real worship in keeping with the “simplicity that is 
in Christ.” In fact, the best form of worship is the natural 
attitude and utterance of a true heart; and when we begin to 
give great attention to the study of the form we are in great 
danger of attaining only to play-acting. Hence the cultiva- 
tion of the Cathedral tones for prayer, which are becoming so 
fashionable, are apt by some sharp, shrewd, business men to 
be associated with a peculiar morning draught that we do not 
care to mention. We confess we have been led into this vein 
by the perusal of a very excellent work on the Worship and 
Offices of the Church of Scotland, by the minister of North 
Berwick (3). Here we find a series of very interesting lectures 
—-not dull and flat and lifeless—but full of energy, exhibiting 
a good deal of research into and knowledge of the subject in 


(3) The Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland, or the Celebration of 
Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, and other Divine Offices, 
according to the Order of the Church of Scotland ; being Lectures delivered at 
the Universities of Aberdeen, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh. By 
George W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1882. 
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hand, with a dash of humour in an anecdote or illustration 
which must have made the lectures as delivered, and which 
make them as read, very popular. The style is flowing, and 
the structure is rather sketchy ; but thus a most readable book 
is produced. Before passing on, we cannot help, in justifica- 
tion of ourselves for the state of mind confessed above, alluding 
to the fact that Dr. Sprott’s humour is richest in his treatment 
of customs at Burial. There is no question as to a prevailing 
want of hearty devotion on the part of many members of all 
Protestant churches in this land. The remedy, however, is not 
to be found in outward forms and ceremonies, which we believe 
will be found utterly distasteful to the sturdy sons of Albion. 
Let the life of Christianity, the love of Christ, dwell in the 
heart, and then devotion will be real, and will be visible. The 
teaching of the middle portion of the first chapter of Isaiah 
should put us right in our views of devotion in God’s House, 
and in his presence everywhere. No amount of churchiness, 
no reverence for stone and lime, though magnificently built by 
man, should be allowed to occupy the heart, and narrow its 
worship to times and places. Hence we question whether it 
is advisable to have churches open during the week, that men 
and women may have a place to which to repair for devotion. 
Is not healthier doctrine taught by our Lord to the woman of 
Samaria? And how much better would it not be for our 
preachers to teach the people to lift up their hearts to God, 
their Father, any time and everywhere? This would be to carry 
religion into common life; this would cause men and women 
to live heavenly lives even here. Doing their work in 
the spirit of a trustful love to God, both formalism 
and morbid sentimentality would disappear, and true and 
simple piety stand forth in beauty of holiness. The poor 
Roman Catholic, whom it is the fashion with some weak 
religionists greatly to respect for his devotion, as exhibited in 
the grand Cathedrals and Churches of France and Belgium, 
provides the type for our sentimental Presbyterian. But let 
any one who knows answer the question, Is your devout 
Roman Catholic a pious man? Thus another tendency in all 
these efforts after outward forms and rubrics, as helps to the 
cultivation of devotional feeling, is to separate devotion and 
piety—devotion being emasculated yet cherished, and piety 
VOL. XXXI.—NO, CXXII. 3 F 
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being completely overlooked. The idea many self-constituted 
reformers of worship in the Scottish churches cherish is based 
upon the apostolic word, “ Let everything be done decently 
and in order,” and forthwith, being possessed by their own idea 
of these words, they set themselves to talk grandly, march 
grandly, bow grandly, and, in fact, carry themselves most 
stiffly, and assume an air of freezing coldness in their ecclesi- 
astical walk and conversation. To make the distance greater 
between God and man seems to be great part of the aim of 
this revival of forms and ceremonies. It would be interesting 
to listen to a sermon by one of these revivalists on the text, 
“ But now in Christ Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off, are 
made nigh by the blood of Christ” (Eph. ii. 13). To train up 
a child in state and ceremony is to restrain the outflowing of 
its love—t> destroy the feeling at length through constant 
repression. And so, to teach the worshipper that we serve 
God best when we render an esthetic service, is to be guilty 
of deluding the soul into the belief that attitude and expression 
are more than truth in the inward parts. Now it must not 
be supposed that we are fairly set against all attempts at 
reformation in the matter of worship. On the contrary, we 
confess the need and the desirability as much as any one, 
but we are inclined to differ with our friends who write in 
favour of the externals, as to their judgments. We humbly 
think that the better and more excellent way is to begin at 
the centre, and work outwards, rather than at the circumfer- 
ence, and work inwards. It seems to us that striving to edify 
the Lord’s people, those who seek to produce a stately worship 
are really, and at the best, only doing evangelistic work. 
They are desirous of making worship attractive, and they are 
doing so in good faith. But all that is done is to make an 
impression on our sense of reverence, rather than to give 
expression to the homage and love of a contrite and devout 
heart. We go to the temple to pray, and we are satisfied with 
an act or an hour of worship, forgetting that the exhortation 
is, “ Pray without ceasing,” and that what God demands is a 
life of worship. 

We have no doubt this book on the Worship and Offices 
of the Church of Scotland will be a valuable contribution 
to the work of the Church Service Society, and will be prized 
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by all who seek to know something of the history of the 
devotional practices and offices of the Church. But we cannot 
avoid the previous question, Whether even the Church Service 
Society itself, as Dr. Begg once said, is not subversive of the 
very principles of Presbyterianism. We are aware that that 
Society passes by the English Prayer-Book, and goes back to 
the Greek and Latin Fathers and elsewhere; but if any Society 
produces a prayer-book for public use in congregations, and 
introduces organs and responses, the almost only difference left 
between Prelacy and Presbyterianism will be the “ Bishop” 
and his “ Orders.” 

Dr. Sprott’s ignorance of the feeling of the North High- 
lands is well brought out in a remark in his last paragraph of 
the chapter on Admission of Catechumens, p. 97, where he 
speaks of “that most unchristian state of things which exists 
in some parts of the Highlands, where none but a few old 
people are communicants, and where those who have not 
accepted their own baptism act as sponsors for children.” It 
certainly savours of uncharitableness when one Christian 
brands the actions of another as unchristian. And this whole 
quotation, as well as the unpleasant adjective, leads one to 
suspect that Dr. Sprott has no very clear idea either of the 
nature of baptism or of the grounds of its administration. 
From his own point of view, however, and considering that the 
Established Church is an almost terra incognita in the 
Highlands, we are not much surprised at this slip, and we 
have no doubt it will be overlooked by his friends of the 
Church Service Society, who, with others, requested the 
publication of these lectures. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said, we must repeat our conviction that the reading of 
these lectures will be accompanied with pleasure by most 
people, but, while saying this, we would not homologate the 
teaching implied, and sometimes inculcated. 


Another series of lectures delivered at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow is before us. The subject 
is,’ The Pastor as Preacher (4). We may say at once that we 


(4) The Pastor as Preacher ; or, Preaching in connection with Work in the 
Parish and in the Study. By Henry Wallis Smith, Minister of Kirknewton 
and East Calder. Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons, 1882. 
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value highly this excellent work. It is a purpose-like pro- 
duction from beginning to end. Mr. Smith has spared no 
pains by consulting the best works, as is evident from the rich 
treatment of the various subjects of study. One might almost 
say that in a work like this, more than in almost any other 
sort of work not directly experimental, a man gives out the 
history and experience of his own life. To young pastors, and 
old pastors also, this book will be very helpful. If the young 
students of divinity who heard these lectures delivered would 
each study them thoroughly in print, it would be a happy 
omen for the future ministry of the Church of Scotland. But 
we hope the students and ministers of other denominations 
likewise will have wisdom enough to read this very capital and 
helpful work. 


We welcome with much pleasure a volume containing 
selected lectures (5) of the late Dr. Morley Punshon, introduced 
by Rev. Wm. Arthur, and we are certain we will not be alone 
in our welcome. Every one who has had the pleasure of even 
once hearing and seeing the eloquent and powerful preacher 
and lecturer who has lately gone to his rest, will recall through 
this book the nervous, forceful manner, and the picturesque 
style, and the dramatic—now simple, now involved, and again 
abrupt—composition, by means of which he captivated the 
imagination, the emotions, the reason, and the will of vast and 
intelligent audiences in all the great cities and towns of the 
United Kingdom and of America. We have often in our own 
mind made comparison between two famous lecturers—Dean 
Stanley and Dr. Punshon, and we confess that for truth and 
beauty and real force impelling to right and duty in the busi- 
ness of life we have yielded the palm to the Wesleyan rather 
than the Churchman. For while the Dean was perhaps un- 
rivalled in exhibiting the exterior of a man—his public, ecclesi- 
astical, social, external character and bearing, together with the 
circumstances of his time, and the scenery amidst which he 
grew and acted, and which to some extent unconsciously 
moulded his character; the nonconforming divine, on the 
other hand, while not far behind in making men’s pictures 


(5) Lectures. By the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. London: J. 
Woolmer. 1882. 
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stand forth by a few bold dashes of his pen, had far more 
power, as we conceive, in setting before readers and audiences 
the motives, principles, and purposes of men’s lives, and thus 
attained a power of moulding character at its centre, whereas 
the Dean’s power lay for the most part in polishing, and in 
inducing a man, by his own cultivated style and manner, to 
plant his foot firmly down and walk leisurely under the self- 
satisfying thoughts of his native nobility, and the kindly, 
brotherly service of Jesus in giving Himself in the Gospels as 
a study. Dr. Punshon, however, preferred the life-struggle of 
the city at one time and the free air of the mountain at 
another to the calmness and the shade of the classic grove of 
Academus. These healthful lectures are the result. Young 
men and all who are of a healthy spirit will delight in them. 
We may add as an additional inducement to the reading of 
this book that the contents are—The Prophet of Horeb— Bunyan 
—Macaulay—Wilberforce—The Huguenots—Wesley—Daniel 
—Florence and some notable Florentines—The connection 
between science, literature, and religion—The men of the 
Mayflower.” 


The third volume of the Popular Commentary on the New 
Testament (6), edited by Dr. Schaff, contains a clear and com- 
plete exposition of the Pauline Epistles. The most note- 
worthy treatises are “Galatians,” by the editor ; “ Corinthians,” 
by Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, and “Titus,” by Dr. Oswald 
Dykes. Dr. Brown exhibits the same exegetic sagacity and 
epigrammatic statement which have made his notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans so valuable; while Dr. Dykes, in the 
very limited scope assigned him, and within the compass of a 
very few pages, proves himself possessed of singular power as 
a scholarly interpreter of Scripture. The three volumes of 
this Commentary already issued are admirably adapted for 
popular instruction. The contributors are judiciously conser- 
vative, and at the same time abreast of modern thought and 


research. Within its own sphere this commentary ranks second 
to none. 


In its quarterly issue, the Homiletic Magazine won golden 
(6) Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 
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opinions. The new volume (7), containing six monthly parts 
(January to June 1882), is now before us. Its contents are 
characterised by thoughtfulness, vigour, and freshness. We are 
particularly pleased with the “Expository Section,” especi- 
ally with the homiletical commentaries on “Jonah,” “ Daniel,” 
“ Philippians,” and the “ Parabolic Teaching of Christ.” Of 
the last, from the pen of Professor Bruce, we cannot speak too 
highly. To a profound insight into the purpose of each indi- 
vidual parable, there is added a remarkably wide acquaintance 
with the whole literature of the subject, recent and remote. 
We know of no discussion of the Parables approaching this in 
completeness and excellence. 


From an Edinburgh publishing house we have received the 
first instalment, in two volumes, of a worthy edition of Words- 
worth’s Poetical Works (8). The editor, Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews, has evidently entered upon his task con amore. 
He proposes to reprint all the poems, as far as possible, in 
chronological order—not of publication, but of production. He 
accepts Wordsworth’s own final text of 1849-50, enriching or 
illustrating it, as the case may be, with various readings from 
other editions, and also from manuscript notes to which he has 
had access. “Several poems and fragments of poems hitherto 
unpublished” are also in these volumes to see the light for 
the first time. The two volumes before us are certainly very 
attractive, and they give promise, full and fair, of a series in 
which the growth of the poet’s mind shall be clearly traced, 
while the fruits of his genius are fitly enshrined. 


An anonymous book on man’s place in nature (9) deserves 
notice. The author has collated and examined the various 
arguments adduced in proof of man’s antiquity and primitive 
savagery, subjecting them to a destructive criticism with no 
little skill and success. To any who are disposed to attach 
much weight to hasty inferences, too often based upon uncer- 


(7) London: James Nisbet and Co. 
" (8) The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by William 
Knight, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews. Edinburgh: 
William Paterson. 


(9) The Remote Antiquity of Man not proven: Primeval Man not a Savage. 
London: Elliot Stock. 
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tain facts, this little volume may be confidently recommended. 
It ought, at least, to compel them to examine anew both the 
facts and the inferences. The truth is, in the present state of 


our knowledge we are totally unable to fix dates in prehistoric 
time. 


A Welsh preacher has printed twelve sermons preached in 
London (10). They are earnest, sensible, and orthodox. They 
claim and deserve attention not for any daring fancifulness of 
interpretation, but for genuine sympathy with the contents of 


the Bible, and an evident desire to unfold and enforce its 
lessons. 


There is before us a dainty facsimile reprint of the first 
edition of The Temple (11), by George Herbert, with a charac- 
teristic introductory essay by J. Henry Shorthouse. Readers 
of John Inglesant, who remember the references in the first 
volume to Herbert’s poems, will naturally turn to the intro- 
duction with much interest. We need not write a word in 
commendation of the poems. We would only say that in the 
form in which they lie before us they seem somehow to possess 
a force and significance not so apparent in the modern garb in 
which they are usually presented. 


Why does Dr. Fraser disfigure his excellent little treatise 
(12) by giving it a title to which reasonable exception is sure 
to be taken? Luke’s second treatise is not styled, The Acts of 
the Holy Apostles, and it would be more seemly to follow 
Biblical usage. To some prejudices we are not unwilling to 
yield, but when certain terms convey an unscriptural and 
dangerous meaning, our sense of truth should be shown in a 
careful avoidance of them. To speak of certain individuals as 
“saints” and “holy” par excellence is certainly not warranted 
by Scripture, and to intelligent theologians the danger of doing 
so need not be pointed out. We hope that from the second 


(10) Sermons preached in London, by Rev. W. A. Griffiths. London : Elliot 
Stock. 

(11) The Temple, etc. By George Herbert. Facsimile reprint of First 
Edition, 1633. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

(12) The Speeches of the Holy Apostles. By Donald Fraser, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: Macniven and Wallace. 
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edition this blot will disappear. For the volume itself we have 
nothing but praise. It is original, and admirable both in con- 
ception and execution. 


The new volume of the Huxpositor (13) is not without in- 
terest. Mr. Beet, who has taken a good position in the rank 
of commentators by his careful examination of the Epistle to 
the Romans, contributes a valuable and suggestive paper “on 
certain difficult and important passages in the Revised Ver- 
sion.” Dr. Abbot makes a fierce onslaught on the Second 
Epistle of Peter, which is met with some success by Canon 
Farrar. Dr. George Matheson supplies studies on Jonah, Joel, 
and Amos. The editor writes with his usual suggestiveness 
on the second, third, and fourth Psalms. On the whole, the 
volume is one which a wise reader can peruse with some advan- 
tage. But we have noticed that, in the absence of venturesome 
and sometimes reckless criticism, there is a marked tendency 
to dulness. The only remedy for this lies in the cultivation of 
a constructive and edifying spirit among its contributors. 


To many within and without the Wesleyan Church, the 
Memorial Volume of Dr. Gervase Smith (14) will be most wel- 
come. It contains an historical sketch by Mr. Lees, personal 
recollections by Mr. Gregory, an address by Mr. Jenkins in 
connection with the funeral sermon, and a selection from the 
lectures, speeches, and sermons of Dr. Smith. The lectures are 
able and interesting, the sermons are evangelical, vigorous, and 
fresh. 


For some years the Cesarean Literary Academy of Vienna 
has been issuing a new corpus (15) of Latin Ecclesiastical Writers, 
and they have already published the works of Sulpicius 
Severus, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Arnobius, and Victor of Vita. 
We now have the works of Eunodius, of fame in the Pelagian 


(13) The Expositor, vol. iii. Second Series. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

(14) The Rev. Gervase Smith, D.D. A Memorial Volume. London: 
S. Woolmer. 

(15) Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum editum consilio et 
impensis Acad. Litt. Ces, Vindobonensis : vol. vi. Magni Felicis Eunodii Opera 
Omnia, Vienna: Car] Gerold’s Sohn. 
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controversy. This volume, like that on Cyprian, is edited by 
Hartel. The usual plan is pursued. A text with various readings 
is given, and valuable prolegomena. To the latter special atten- 
tion should be called. In this case there are brilliant contribu- 
tions to the textual criticism of Eunodius, in which the several 
manuscripts and editions of any separate value are, upon purely 
textual grounds, referred to two originals. As a matter of 
typography this edition is much superior to the edition of 
Usigne, whilst its textual accuracy and careful revision makes 
it of higher value than the editions of 1611. 


The plan of Bowman’s Hebrew Course (16), the second part of 
which has just appeared, is sufficiently described by its title. 
It aims at giving an introduction to Hebrew, at once “easy 
and complete.” To this end a Hebrew Grammar is undertaken, 
split up into fairly brief lessons, each of which blends gram- 
matical remarks with exercises. Short vocabularies of useful 
and frequent words are also appended at the end of the volume. 
The resulting course thus more nearly resembles Kalisch’s 
Grammar than Davidson’s, although very large use has appar- 
ently been made of Bottcher’s Amfthrlicher Lehrbuch. Alas! 
this second volume is a posthumous work, and has been 
completed by the Rev. T. Bowman’s son, the Rev. A. H. Bowman, 
Junior and Senior Hebrew Prizeman at the University of 
Durham. Only long practice with classes would give a right 
to expressing our opinion upon such a work as this. At first 
sight, however, it seems too loaded with exceptions for a 
beginner, and too empirical for an advanced student. 


In the latest volume of the Pulpit Commentary (17) the “Ex- 
position” is from the pen of Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander, the 
“Homiletics” are contributed by Dr. Clemance, and, as usual, 
there are additional “ Homilies” by various authors. The intro- 
duction contains a valuable, carefully constructed résumé of 


(16) A New, Hasy, and Complete Hebrew Course, containing a Hebrew 
Grammar, with copious Hebrew and English Exercises, strictly graduated ; 
also a Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew Lexicon. By the late Rev. T. 
Bowman, M.A., Clifton, Bristol. Part II. Irregular Verbs, etc. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 

(17) The Pulpit Commentary: Deuteronomy. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. « 
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modern opinions and discussions concerning the authority 
and authorship of Deuteronomy. It is eminently judicial. 
While fairly stating the objections with which we have been 
of late years made so familiar, it meets them temperately 
enough, yet with singular effectiveness. Indeed, we do not 
know where to find, within such reasonable compass, an 
equally complete and satisfactory statement of the whole case. 
The expository portion of the volume is also solid and service- 
able. The homilies vary in value, but on the whole they are 
sound, sensible, and suggestive. 


We are anxious to call attention to a volume of papers on 
Christian life and experience (18) which we have read with 
very great interest and pleasure. It is by a Wesleyan minister, 
but it contains very little to which any intelligent Calvinist 
would object, and it contains a great deal which it would be 
well for all Calvinists to know. The author opens up new 
fields in his choice of subjects. Among these we may mention 
“ Compensations,” “ Possibilities of Life,” “Narrow Escapes,” 
“Unaccomplished Aims,” and “The Open Secret of Character,” 
as specially worthy of perusal, both on account of their novelty 
and a certain singular verve by which they are distinguished. 


The relations between German Culture and Christianity have 
been sufficiently complex and changeful during the last 
century. Mr. Joseph Gostwick, who has already made him- 
self known by his Outlines of German LInterature, presents 
us with a large and acceptable volume (19), in which we have 
the results of much thoughtful and painstaking study of 
their controversy in the period between 1770 and 1880. In an 
orderly, interesting, and intelligible narrative, he traces philo- 
sophies, or forms of philosophic thought, which have assumed 
a hostile attitude towards Christian truth, from their origin 
through the various phases of development on to the present 
day. As a handbook of modern German philosophy this 
volume has considerable merit, and it evidences throughout a 


(18) Mistaken Signs: and other Papers on Christian Life and Experience. 
By Rev. W. L. Walkinson. London : T. Woolmer. 

(19) German Culture and Christianity: their Controversy in the time 
1770-1880. London: Frederic Norgate. 
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clear and correct appreciation of the issues involved. In 
speaking of the antagonism now existing, he tells us that 
Ed. von Hartmann promises that he will soon produce and 
evolve “a principle that will in future serve better than 
Christianity to inspire and direct ethically the whole body of 
the human race.” Mr. Gostwick quietly adds: “The intention 
is large; but we fear that sufficient time will hardly be 
allowed for such a performance as is here promised. In 
Berlin changes of theory must now-a-days be ‘sensational.’ 
Idealism has been slain, and is buried by pessimism ; and now 
appears the latest novelty in the shape of that very old enemy 
—materialism. Our human ‘consciousness,’ of which so much 
has been said by idealists and pessimists, is itselfi—we are told 
now—nothing more than a delusion. All those actions of 
our brain that once were ascribed to divine influence are 
simply the results of changes taking place in molecules. 
Matter is all. Everything is material. Man is a bundle of 
sensations. He works like an automaton and cannot sin; for 
matter never sins. 

“This is the result. Here is the substitute for the faith 
destroyed. It is not: mere declamation, but sober truth, when 
it is asserted, that every word that can be said against Chris- 
tianity has been said and repeated usqgue ad nauseam in Berlin; 
but that now the social principles there most dreaded, are so 
dreaded specially because they are irreligious.” 
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